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That’s  the  way  correspondent  Keyes  Beech  describes  the  rugged  jungle  coun¬ 
try  of  South  Viet  Nam.  He  ought  to  know.  He’s  been  up  to  his  ears  in  the 
guerrilla  fighting  there  many  times,  to  give  readers  a  closer,  clearer  picture 
of  what’s  going  on.  ►  But  then  that’s  the  way  all  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  correspondents  cover  a  story.  They  write  world  news  with 
local  understanding.  Make  significant  events  interesting,  so  readers  feel  the 
impact  personally.  No  wonder  CDN  dispatches  are  carried  by  75  leading 
newspapers,  with  more  than  25  million  readers. 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Flick  a 
cigaret  out, 
you  may  hit 
a  cobra../' 


These  leading  newspapers 
are  all  recent  purchasers  of 


.  .THE  FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
PLATE  CASTING  MACHINES 


WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 


SUN-TIMES 


The«^News 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  ^l.^rtPCBburgSimPH 
SheJ^wjJorkSiinw!  |[  the  cincinisati  E>aiii<EK 


The  Detroit  News 


The  Pittsbirgh  Preas 


THE  RICHMOND  NEWS  LEADi-:H 


Xewsday^ 


DAILY  a  NEWS 


Supermatics  designed  for  use  with  Tensionplate  type  cylinder  plate  lockup.  Also  for  use  with  compression  type  lockup. 


I  I  Journaybfi\inerican  I  1 


IN  SERVICE  TO  NEwYoRkNvOMEN 

health 


ideas  for  well-planned  menus  and  nu¬ 
tritious  meals  .  . .  child  care  . . .  household  sugges¬ 
tions  that  save  time  and  money. . .  home  decoration 
...guides  to  the  best  in  entertainment... the  gala  ac¬ 
tivities  of  society... all  edited  expertly  for  maximum 
^  service  value  and  interest.  V  When  the  chips 
are  down,  advertisers  playing  to  win  more 
New  York  sales  can  profitably  draw  on  the 
1  Journal-American’s  great  popularity  with 

women  readers,  its  coverage  of  the  market’s 
^  substantial  homes  and  its  commanding  cir- 
V  culation  lead  among  the  evening  newspapers. 


The  Joumal-American  is  New  York’s  greatest  news¬ 
paper  assist  to  women  in  the  home.  It  receives  a 
hearty  welcome  from  housewives  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  so  much  invaluable  homemaker  news.  The 
Journal-American  has  50%  more  women  readers  than 
either  of  New  York’s  two  other  evening  ^ 
newspapers.  Every  weekday  and  Sunday,  ^ 
a  huge  audience  of  young  New  York  house¬ 
wives  turns  confidently  to  the  Journal- 
American  for  news  and  pictures  of  fashions 
well-dressed  women  will  be  wearing... tips 
on  good  personal  grooming  and  family 


New  York 

Jou  riin^^^ierican 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc, 


New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner _ 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 


Puck^Thi  Comic  Wotkly 


In  Florida's  second  metropolitan  area  .  .  . 


Pinellas 


In  prosperous  Pinellas  (St.  Petersburg)  cash  registers 
jingle  a  merry  $20,000,000  more  in  retail  sales  than 
in  Hillsborough  (Tampa). 

Here's  retail  sales  from  latest  SRDS  Con¬ 
sumer  Market  Figures; 

Pinellas . *583,303,000 

Hillsborough. ..*5  6  3, 194, 000 

And  in  this  two-county  metropolitan  area,  Pinellas  (St. 
Petersburg)  also  leads  Hillsborough  (Tampa)  in  number 
of  households  and  in  consumer  spendable  income! 

More  families  with  more  money  spend  more  in  Pinellas. 

And  only  the  concentrated  circulation  of  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent  covers  Pi¬ 
nellas,  the  rich,  faster  growing  half  of  Florida's  second 
largest  metropolitan  area. 

(^t.  pptpraburg 

aOtIDA  S  KST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 

Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  ond  Finley 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  i 

JUNE 

22- 27 — ^Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

23- 24— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  The 
Belmont,  West  Harwich,  Cape  Cod. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Atlanta 
Americana  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 29— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 

25- 26— Pennsylvania  AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Host  Motel,  Lan-  i 

caster.  , 

27- 29 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Dal 
Webb's  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

<  28 — Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Jasper,  Alta.  ' 

28- 30 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  Tharmopolls,  Wyo. 

JULY  *■ 

7- 1 1— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn, 

Asheville,  N.C. 

8- 12— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

13-17 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

j  14-16— Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Schine  Inn,  Massana, 

N.  Y. 

j  17-20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington, 
i  25-27 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

i 

j  AUGUST 

I  1-3 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 
j  4-9 — International  Typographical  Union.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-16 — Communication  Librarians'  Workshop.  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

17- 18 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foremen,  North's  Chuck 
Wagon,  Medford. 

18- 21 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

19- 24— International  Photo  Engravers  Union.  Miami,  Fla. 

23-24 — Montana  State  Press  Association,  Big  Mountain  resort,  Whitafisli, 
Mont. 

25- 28 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Griswold  HotaL 
j  Groton,  Conn. 

I  25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

26- 28 — International  Mailers  Union.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEPTEMBER 

9- 13— International  Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers'  Union.  Cincinnati. 

1  13-15 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  Clinic,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Dei 
j  Moines. 

I  15-16 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President^ 

I  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  20-21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Editorial  Writers,  Surf- 
I  tides.  Oceanlake. 

!  20-22 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Fairmont,  San 
I  Francisco. 

21-22 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  awards  presentation.  Fontainebleau 
j  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

23-25 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Philadelphia. 
26-Oct.  2 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
j  Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

28-29 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Aurora. 

I  OCTOBER 

j  5-12 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Aboard  MS  Queen  of  Bermuda, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

I  10-12 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  HotaL. 
j  Harrisburg.  j 

'  13-19 — National  Newspaper  Week.  1 

15-18— Canadian  Graphic  Arts  Show,  Automotive  Building,  Exhibition  Park,  , 
Toronto. 

18-19 — National  Conference  of  UPl  Editors  and  Publishers.  Continental 
Hotel,  Chicago.  * 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Admanagers,  Hiltoa 
Hotel,  Portland. 
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For  11  consecutive  years, 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  published 
more  news  and  features  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world 


Read  and  preferred  by  the  largest  and  most  influential  audience  in 
The  West— more  than  750,000  weekdays,  and  over  a  million  on  Sunday. 


/ 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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REVENUE 


Reliable  estimates  place  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  daily  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  at  $834  million  for  the  year 
1962.  This  is  only  slightly  less  than  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  network  tele¬ 
vision.  It  is  greater  than  the  expenditure 
for  all  radio.  It  is  greater  than  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  weekly  and  monthly  mag¬ 
azines  combined.  Once  the  Cinderella 
of  the  newspaper  advertising  family, 
classified  has  blossomed  into  a  beautiful 
princess,  fully  deserving  of  the  increased 
attention  she  is  getting. 

Analyses  by  the  MacDonald  Classified 
Service  show  that  classified  accounts 
for  22%  of  total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  on  a  national  basis.  On  some 
thriving  dailies  this  figure  has  reached 
over  40%. 

Classified  is  highly  profitable  revenue 
too.  Because  a  volume  of  it  can  be  han¬ 
dled  by  telephone,  sales  cost  is  lower. 
Few,  if  any,  pages  in  the  paper  require 
so  little  reset  day  in  and  day  out. 


If  yom  art  not  nou'  using  ibt  MacDonald 
Classifitd  Strtice  or  the  MacDonald 
Space  Builder  classiped  display  sertice, 
n't  uill  he  happy  to  send  you  a  sample 
copy  uithout  obligation.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 

HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 

E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


Ben  McElveen,  a  Levittown  T imes-Bristol  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier 
'  reporter,  applied  for  a  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  but  didn’t  win 
one.  So  he  sent  this  wire  to  Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator,  at  Harvard- 
I  THINK  YOU  HAVE  MADE  A  TERRIBLE  MISTAKE  STOP 
YOU  OBVIOUSLY  HAVE  OVERLOOKED  SOME  HIGH 
RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SOME  BIG  FACTS.  STOP  I 
AT  LEAST  WANTED  IT.  STOP  WHY  NOT  RECONSIDER? 
STOP  MAKE  IT  ELEVEN  FELLOWS  THIS  YEAR  STOP  I 
AM  A  DETERMINED  NEWSPAPERMAN  STOP.  The  wire  ’ 
cost  him  $1.10. 

*  «  « 

I  — Scott  Newhall,  executive  editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

I  by  profession  and  an  auto  enthusiast  by  hobby,  combined  these 
activities  to  cover  the  Indianapolis  race  for  his  paper.  The 

result  was  a  page  one  feature  headed:  “Why  the  best  man  lost.” 

•  •  • 

— Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz,  the  director-scenarist  of  “Cleopatra,” 
while  studying  abroad  in  1929,  served  as  a  reporter  in  the 
Berlin  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  .  .  .  The  Seattle  Times 
reports  that  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  in  space  training 
is  extintionspectrophotopoleriscopeocculogravogyrokynetometer. 

.  .  .  Frank  W.  Lovering,  a  former  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Boston  Journal,  writes  from  his  Medford,  Mass.,  home  that 
newspapers  and  radio  announcers  repeatedly  use  “hoses”  as 
the  plural  of  hose.  He  cannot  find  hoses  in  the  dictionaries,  hut 
an  outmoded  plural  is  given  as  “hosen.” 

A  Wesleyan  University  student  working  at  the  Indianapolis 
T imes  as  a  summer  staffer  is  a  gifted  organist,  reports  columnist 
Irving  Leibowitz.  John  showed  up  one  morning  with  a  portable 
Army  field  organ  and  played  as  the  staff  trooped  in.  When 
Times  department  heads  went  into  Editor  Tom  Boardman’s 
1  office  for  their  regular  meeting,  John  played:  “When  the  Saints 
Go  Marching  In.” 

— A  10-year  career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Kennebec 
Journal  made  a  good  background  for  Rep.  Esther  Shaw,  who 
is  serving  her  second  term  in  the  Maine  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  She  says  her  newspaper  work  was  a  definite  impetus  to 
her  interest  in  government. 

I  — AdaLouise  Huxtable  was  introduced  to  the  New  York 

I  Times  “family”  as  its  architecture  critic  and  reporter  in  these 
words  by  John  Canaday:  “About  the  size  of  a  wren,  she  is 
!  as  ornamental  as  a  peacock,  has  the  eye  of  a  hawk  when  sizing 

I  up  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  building,  and  soars  like  an  eagle 

in  her  finest  flights  of  prose.  Something  about  her  name  and 
everything  about  her  criticism  leads  you  to  expect  a  tall,  rangy 
woman  with  disorderly  sandy  hair  dressed  in  a  satout  tweed 
j  suit  and  holding  both  fists  doubled  up  ready  to  deliver  the  next 
I  knockout  to  some  architect  who  has  designed  a  horror  or  some 
;  organization  that  is  tearing  down  a  fine  old  building.” 

i  — Anyone  for  Tom  Swifties?  (Tom  Swifties  are  the  latest 
i  fad  to  hit  the  literary  world.  They  are  expressions  patterned  after 

i  the  dialogue  in  the  Tom  Swift  books  which  thrilled  boys  of 

another  generation.  Tom  never  just  plain  “said”  anything.  He 
always  did  it  with  action) .  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  staffers  came  | 
j  up  with  a  few  to  fit  the  newspaper  business: 

I  “Copy,”  he  said  boyishly. 

“Trim  that,”  he  said  cuttingly. 

I  “It  won’t  fit,”  he  said  headily. 

.  “It’s  out  of  focus,”  he  said  negatively. 

“Here’s  a  pass,”  he  said  sportingly. 

“Just  one  more,”  he  said  snappily. 

“Your  spelling  is  terrible,”  he  said  testily. 

“Our  paper  comes  out  TTiursdays,”  the  country  ed 

I 

I  “TTiat’s  30,”  he  said  finally. 
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BLINK! . . .  DON’T  WINK . . . 

At  Our  Billion  Dollar  Birmingham  Market! 

Income  UP!  .  $1,231,710,000 

Retail  Soles  UP!  .  797,251,000 

Population  UP!  .  739,000 

Alabama's  largest  and  finest  newspapers  cover  9  out  of  every  10  able,  onxious-to-buy  families  in 
this  growing  metropolitan  market. 

if  ONLY  four  metropolitan  cities  in  the  Southeast  offer 
more  TOTAL  INCOME  and  more  POPULATION. 

These  newspapers  cover  20%  to  54%  of  homes  in  26  other  Alabama  counties.  They  circulate  in 
every  county  of  the  state.  Among  metropolitan  cities  offering  only  ONE  economical  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  combination — 

if  ONLY  10  U.  S.  CITIES  offer  a  larger  daily  "newspaper  market"* 

(based  on  households  in  counties  with  20%  or  higher  doily 
coverage) 

iVHY  GAMBLE  with  trick  ratings  .  .  .  long  shots.  .  .  the  numbers  gome  when  you  con  get  this 
BIG  NEWSPAPER  BUY  that's  ABC  SURE! 


(She  Swrntinjihain  •  Birmingham  Post-Herald 


'SObrcei:  1963  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buvine  Power  Circulation 
'62,  Dubllshed .  by  American  News¬ 
paper -Markets,  Mnc.  20%  MAC  Daily 
Coverage 


MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
KELLY-SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


editorial 


A  Thing  of  the  Past 

The  misuse  of  a  great  news  service’s  facilities  by  agents  of  foreign 
governments,  as  disclosed  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitte  hearings,  has  shocked  all  of  us  who  haven’t  had  any  idea  of  what 
was  going  on  under  the  cover  of  an  ordinary’  commercial  enterprise. 
It  is  good  to  have  assurances  from  responsible  executives  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  regular  reporters  to  gather  propaganda  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

To  the  Senators  we  would  say  there  is  no  need  for  legislation  to  re¬ 
quire  the  labeling  of  stories  “gatliered  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  princi¬ 
pal.”  Why  beat  a  dead  cat? 

To  the  press  as  a  whole  we  would  say  a  terrific  job  needs  to  be  done 
to  repair  the  damage  the  PR-sponsored  practices  have  dealt  to  freedom 
of  information.  You  can’t  blame  a  government  official  now  if  he  refuses 
to  talk  unless  he’s  given  some  guarantee  he’s  passing  information  to  a 
legitimate  newsman  and  not  to  an  intermediary  for  a  foreign  dictator’s 
press  agent. 


Par  for  the  Course 

^  I  ^HE  Ford  dealers  of  the  New  York  area  must  have  second  thoughts 
as  to  television’s  ability  to  furnish  a  friendly  reception  for  their 
products.  They  put  up  the  $105,000  in  prizes  for  the  Thunderbird 
Golf  Classic  and  for  90  minutes  the  tv  audience  saw  some  pretty  poor 
professional  golf.  For  every  putt,  it  seemed,  there  was  a  commercial 
but  when  the  dramatic  moment  of  a  sudden-death  playoff  for  $25,000 
came  between  Arnold  Palmer  and  Paul  Harney,  television  wasn’t  there. 
When  the  chip  shots  were  down,  tv  turned  the  crank  on  an  old  movie. 


Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  tvhieh 
is  good. — Thessalonians,  F ;  21. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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Tha  Oldest  Publishart'  and  Advertiiars' 
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With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journaliif 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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In  Digital  Circles 


l^ow  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  party 
.  The  sly  brown  fox  jumped  quickly  over  the  lazy  dog  .  .  .  Now 
is  the  time  for  all  good  reporters  to  practice  typing  with  a  light  touch 
or  the  quick  computer  will  pass  them  by. 

Reporters  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times  have  adapted  readily  to  electric 
tyjjewriter  keyboards,  according  to  die  latest  advices  on  the  success  of 
the  computerized  typesetting  system  there.  So  it  would  seem  that  most 
good  writers  can  master  the  requirements  of  technological  advance  to 
this  extent,  even  though  they  may  be  experts  at  only  one-finger,  two- 
finger  or  three-finger  exercise  on  the  old  office  “mill.” 

In  the  long  run,  the  frightening  thought  of  a  reporter  typing  his 
story  onto  tape  which  sets  it  into  type  may  not  be  so  eerie  after  all. 
It’s  only  history  come  around  the  circle  again  to  meet  up  with  the 
editor  of  the  country  weekly  who  covers  the  towm  meeting  and  then 
writes  it  on  the  slugcasting  machine  with  nary  a  squirt. 


Waihingfon:  Pat  Munroe,  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel. 
1249  National  Press  Building,  ST  3-6756-7, 

Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor. 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Advertising 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
State  2-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacifie 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
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ross/ak  woman  joins  man  in  outer  space 


—  MtnS  HMMT  FtM  M*Se<w 


f  f 


so  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW? 

Collins,  Montreal  Gazette 


Short  Takes 

The  30-year-old  whizz  of  the  base 
paths  is  a  good-looking  boy,  he’s  proven 
he  has  a  sow  business  personality  in  Mil- 
ton  Berle’s  nightclub  act.  —  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

• 

The  accounts  subconunittee  acted  be¬ 
hind  closed  doors  after  a  hated  session. 
— Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

The  United  States’  first  manned  flight 
to  the  moon  is  believed  at  least  four  fears 
away.  —  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang. 

m 

She  said  that  anyone  who  doesn’t  have 
a  ride,  can  get  one  to  or  from  the  station 
for  a  feel.  —  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Post-Reg¬ 
ister. 

• 

Plans  call  for  a  45-bed  nursing  swing 
with  underground  connection  to  the  main 
building.  —  Columbia  (Mo.)  Missourian, 


MAN  AND  GIRL  IN  ORBIT 
Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


letters 


BUSINESS  CARD? 

A  hurried  reporter  on  a  local  newspaper 
is  approached  along  a  busy  street  by  a 
man  who  says,  “Hey,  Mac,  I’ve  got  a  good 
story  for  you.” 

“Anything  big?”  asks  the  reporter. 

“No,”  the  man  replies,  “but  it’s  about 
our  Little  Orphans’  League.” 

“Sorry,  mister,”  says  the  reporter.  “I’ve 
got  an  important  deadline  to  meet.  Give 
me  a  call  this  afternoon  at  the  office.” 

“Sure,”  the  man  replies.  “Give  me  your 
card.” 

The  reporter  has  to  apologize  for  not 
having  a  card.  “Just  call  me  at  the  office,” 
repeats  the  reporter,  as  he  hurriedly 
marches  of!  from  the  confusion. 

That  roughly  is  the  problem  faced  by 
many  reporters. 

Should  or  shouldn’t  a  reporter  have  a 
“business  card”? 

Some  say  they  are  a  time-saving  neces¬ 
sity  and  make  a  reporter  look  more  pro¬ 
fessional,  while  others  claim  they  make  a 
reporter  seem  too  much  like  a  salesman. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  rule  on  call¬ 
ing  cards?  A  brief  discussion  might  shed 
some  light  on  the  subject. 

A  reporter  can  almost  always  be  said 
to  be  busy.  There  are  phone  calls,  rewrites, 
interviews,  leads  to  check  out,  and  police 
to  call  on.  In  all  this  rush,  is  he  also 
expected  to  take  the  time  out  to  jot  down 
his  name  and  phone  number  for  someone? 

The  answer  is  not  a  simple  “yes.” 

On  a  big  city  newspaper,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  public  could  never  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  each  and  every  reporter 
by  name,  while  on  a  small-town  paper, 
this  is  expected.  No  card  should  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Having  formerly  worked  as  a  copyboy 
on  the  New  York  Times,  this  writer  can¬ 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  one  of  the 
Times’  reporters  with  a  card.  There,  of 
course,  are  probably  a  few  exceptions. 

The  general  rule  on  big  city  papers  ap- 
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pears  to  be:  No  cards,  no  cranks.  Whether 
this  is  best  or  not,  is  debatable. 

On  a  small  community  paper,  a  smaller 
staff  is  expected  to  get  to  know  and  be 
known  by  local  residents.  If  he  isn’t 
known,  then  either  he’s  not  a  good  reporter 
or  he’s  not  making  good  contacts. 

But  is  this  true? 

On  another  related  matter,  there  is  the 
matter  of  by-lines,  which  are  supposed  to 
bring  fame  but  not  fortune  to  the  fledgling 
reporter. 

One  would  think  a  reporter,  if  employed 
on  a  paper  where  by-lines  are  used  fre¬ 
quently,  would  become  known  after  a 
period  of  time  by  the  residents. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Readers  almost  never  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  by-lines.  In  fact,  they  hardly 
ever  notice  them. 

The  upshot  of  all  this,  is  to  point  out 
that  reporters  cannot  be  expected  to  be 


A  PILE  ON  THE  NILt-- 
OR  UP  THE  CREEK? 

Morris,  Associated  Press 


known  merely  because  their  names  appear 
over  stories.  The  public  simply  is  more 
concerned  remembering  the  new  television 
stars’  names  than  the  hard-working  re¬ 
porter’s. 

Who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  report¬ 
ing  this  year?  Can  you  name  them? 

If  a  reporter  is  not  known  for  his  by¬ 
line,  then  is  he  really  expected  to  be 
known  by  every  man  on  the  street?  It 
would  seem  not,  only  the  important  offi¬ 
cials. 

Then,  in  this  event,  wouldn’t  it  be  wise 
to  supply  the  reporters  with  business 
cards? 

Reporters  tend  to  shy  away  from  any 
extra,  personalized  ballyhoo.  As  one  re¬ 
porter  said,  “I  report  the  news,  not  make 
it.” 

A  business  card  is  just  one  more  by¬ 
line,  which  has  the  potential  of  getting 
him  in  trouble.  If  people  want  cards,  send 
them  to  an  insurance  salesman. 

Besides  that,  they  misspelled  my  name. 

Ben  McElveen 

Levittown,  Pa. 
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Have  you  noticed  how 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service 

keeps  growing? 


In  1960  The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
began  an  expansion  program  to  increase  its 
value  to  participating  newspapers. 

It  now  serves  55  U.S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  clients  over  a  coast-to-coast  Teletype 
network  to  speed  delivery  of  news  copy. 

It  has  enlarged  Its  daily  news  file  to 
add  new  scope  and  depth  to  Its  coverage  of 
today’s  vital  news  in  every  field. 

It  has  added  15  columns  a  week  of 
news  commentary  by  five  nationally  known 
writers  of  The  Times:  James  Reston,  Arthur 
Krock,  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  Brooks  Atkinson 
and  Russell  Baker. 


And  this  month  it  began  using  a 
leased  cable  to  London  to  speed  delivery  of 
news  copy  to  European  newspapers  in  time 
for  their  morning  editions. 

Why  not  put  this  unique  news  service  to 
work  for  you?  We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  how. 

The  New  York  Times/News  Service 

R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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30  Big  Dailies  Will  Offer 
‘Newspaper  1’  Ad  Power 


Identifiable  Package’  Is  Ready 
For  National  Advertiser  in  Fall 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

Formation  of  Newspaper  1,  a 
30-newspaper  grroup  organized 
for  the  promotion  and  sale  of 
national  newspaper  advertising, 
was  announced  this  week. 

Details  of  the  venture,  a 
coast-to-coast  operation,  which 
has  been  in  the  making  since 
April,  were  given  by  Walter  C. 
Kurz,  director  of  sales  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  on  behalf  of 
the  originating  committee  of  six. 

The  participating  newspapers 
have  an  audited  circulation  base 
of  15,396,000  Sunday  and  12,- 
674,000  daily. 

Mr.  Kurz  said  the  group’s 
purpose  is  to  provide  national 
advertisers  with  a  better  facil¬ 
ity  for  understanding  and  using 
the  power  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Those  making  up  Newspaper 
1  are: 

Atlanta  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution, 

Baltitnore  Sun. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler. 

Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Chicago  Tribune. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Dallas  News. 

Denver  Post. 

Detroit  News. 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram. 

Houston  Chronicle. 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

Kansas  City  Star. 

Los  Angeles  Times. 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Newark  News. 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
and  States-Item, 

New  York  News. 

Oakland  Tribune. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 

Portland  Oregonian. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio¬ 
neer-Press. 

San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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Seattle  Times. 

Washington  Post. 

Originators  of  the  group  first 
met  during  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  and  followed 
with  meetings  in  Chicago  and 
New  York.  They  are: 

Frederick  Chait,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer ; 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher,  and 
Robert  Nelson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times;  Mr.  Kurz;  John  W. 
Sweeterman,  publisher,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  Thomas  V.  H. 
Vail,  editor  and  publisher,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Computer  InformaticMi 

Newspaper  1,  Mr.  Kurz  said, 
will  supply  standardized  market 
data  for  the  major  metropolitan 
areas  and  computer-audited 
media  information  as  well. 

It  also  will  offer  the  facility 
of  one-bill,  one-order,  one-check 
to  expedite  use  of  the  newspaper 
medium. 

The  group  has  estimated,  Mr. 
Kurz  said,  that  a  1,000-line  ad 
in  all  30  markets  will  enable  an 
advertiser  to  reach  28,500,000 
adult  readers  for  approximately 
$33,000.  On  Sunday,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  would  reach  34,600,000 
adult  readers  for  about  $36,000. 

Milline  Rate  $2.60 

The  milline  (cost  per  line  per 
million  circulation)  would  be 
$2.60,  according  to  Mr.  Kurz. 

Mr.  Kurz  emphasized  that 
Newspaper  1,  in  its  services 
starting  this  fall,  will  offer  the 


advertiser  flexibility  according 
to  his  needs  in  any  grouping  of 
markets  best  suited  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  marketing  problems  and 
opportunities. 

A  statement  declared: 

“Through  the  facilities  of 
some  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspapers  it  is  planned  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  new  insight  into  the  move¬ 
ment  of  branded  merchandise 
and  services.  Research  and  mar¬ 
keting  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  services  of  News- 
I)aper  1  to  advertisers  and 
agencies. 

“There  are  two  basic  areas  of 
information  to  be  covered.  One 
is  quantitative  ...  to  show  the 
reach  and  exposure  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  newspapers  not  only  in 
comparison  to  but  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  television  and 
magazines.  This  is  only  part  of 
the  answer  to  obtaining  the  best 
media  mix  or  producing  the 
greatest  usefulness  from  news¬ 
papers  independently. 

“The  other  information  to  be 
offered  is  qualitative.  Such  re¬ 
search  will  study  the  new  ‘life 
style’  of  consumers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place — more  affluent,  mobile, 
complex  and  discriminating.” 

Exploiting  of  Values 

Mr.  Kurz  said  that  through 
understanding  how  people  plan 
purchases,  consult  advertising 
and  other  sources  of  guidance 
and  the  way  the  media  climate 
influences  acceptance  of  adver¬ 
tising,  the  group  expects  to 
demonstrate  some  important  and 
unexploited  values  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“Through  Newspaper  1,”  he 
continued,  “it  is  not  only  hoped 
to  convince  the  advertiser  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  good 
buy,  but  it  will  be  possible  to 
show  him  how  to  get  maximum 


returns  once  he  has  chosen  the 
medium.” 

Newspaper  1  has  two  objec¬ 
tives:  (a)  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  basic  medium,  (b) 
to  counsel  the  advertiser  on 
proper  use  of  size,  frequency, 
color  and  other  methods  of  using 
the  medium  to  suit  his  adver¬ 
tising  goals. 

Since  most  of  the  newspapers 
are  connected  with  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Mr.  Kurz  re¬ 
plied  to  a  question  whether  BoA 
members  in  the  group  would 
withdraw : 

“Definitely  not.  In  fact  News¬ 
paper  1  can  be  of  great  help  to 
the  Bureau  in  making  it  more 
healthy.” 

In  what  respect  does  this 
newspaper  network  differ  from 
others  that  have  failed? 

Big  Cains  Seen 

“There  never  has  been 
gathered  together  this  big  a 
group  and  we  see  great  chances 
for  success,”  Mr.  Kurz  declared. 
“We  feel  it  is  possible  to  gain 
through  this  organization  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  advertising 
share,  where  today  we  are  get¬ 
ting  only  11  percent.” 

He  explained  that  there  is  a 
$12  Vi  billion  overall  “ad  bimdle,” 
with  $7%  billion  going  to  na¬ 
tional  and  $4%  billion  to  retail. 
Of  the  amount  spent  in  retail 
advertising  newspapers  get  $3.7 
billion  or  30Vi  percent  of  the 
total  ad  budget,  he  said. 

In  other  fields  of  advertising 
newspapers  get  more  than  60 
percent,  which,  with  retail,  giver 
newspapers  “almost  a  total 
force”  outside  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  “In  fact,”  he  said, 
“newspapers  get  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  all  other  media  com¬ 
bined  in  the  total  field. 

“But  we  aren’t  happy  about 
the  national  ad  picture.  That’s 
why  about  a  dozen  of  us  decided 
to  go  into  this  Newspaper  1 
project  so  we  could  interpret 
ourselves  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser.  Many  things  had  to  be 
worked  out  before  this  announce¬ 
ment  could  be  made. 

{Continued  on  page  16) 
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ICMA  Elects 
J.  T.  Kahler 
As  President 

San  Ffancisco 

J.  Truman  Kahler  of  the 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sew fjnei  advanced 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Stowell  E.  Abbott  of  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  News¬ 
papers. 

This  election  moved  Ray  Gilli¬ 
land  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers  to  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  M.  E.  Fisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
to  second  vicepresident. 

For  the  third  spot  there  was 
a  contest  between  James  R. 
Darke  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin  and  R. 
Earle  Gregory  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont. 
Mr.  Darke  won  and  Mr.  Gregory 
was  named  a  director-at-large. 

Kutz  New  Treasurer 

Sol  Katz  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  was  nominated  from  the 
floor  to  succeed  L.  W.  McFet- 
ridge  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  and  Tribune,  as  treas¬ 
urer.  Mr.  McFetridge,  who  has 
held  the  office  25  years,  has 
withdrawn  from  many  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  the  past  year.  This 
was  probably  the  first  ICMA 
meeting  he  has  missed  in  his 
career. 

But  “Lou”  sent  his  report 
showing  that  the  organization’s 
new  budget  could  be  met  without 
a  change  in  dues  despite  a  prob¬ 
able  dip  in  income  from  $46,114 
a  year  ago  to  $43,113  today. 

The  delegates  paid  a  special 
tribute  to  Mr.  McFetridge  as 
“a  guiding  light”  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  He  was  renomi¬ 
nated  to  serve  as  ICMA’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations. 

Mr.  Katz  succeeded  Jack  Estes 
as  circulation  director  of  the 
Dallas  News  in  1950.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corp., 
publisher  of  the  News.  His  ca¬ 
reer  in  circulation  goes  back  to 
June  15,  1929. 

Reporting  on  his  first  year  as 
secretary  -  manager  of  ICMA, 
Robert  \V.  Macklin  said  central 
office  activities  are  being  ii>- 
creased.  In  the  past  year,  the 
association  admitted  85  new 
members. 

Leo  Smith  reminded  the  mem¬ 
bership  that  ABC  stands  higher 
than  ever  as  a  hallmark  of  me¬ 
dia  measurement  following  the 
disclosures  of  the  Harris  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Congress  in  respect  to 
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rating  services  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

“Where  are  the  actualities 
except  in  ABC  data?”  he  asked. 
“When  the  time  comes  to  meas¬ 
ure  advertising  results,”  he 
added,  “reliance  on  ABC  will  be¬ 
come  even  greater.” 

A  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
the  116-day  shutdown  on  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  New  York 
took  place  in  an  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  from  which  reporters  were 
barred.  In  a  report  to  the  con- 
v’ention  later,  Ernest  Karam  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post-Times  Star 
said  there  was  no  unanimity 
among  the  papers  in  the  150,000 
bracket  on  the  question  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  out-of-town  papers 
in  a  strike  area.  Informally, 
some  circulators  expressed  the 
view’  it  helps  to  preserve  the 
buying  habit  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers.  The  consensus  in  corridor 
talks  was  that  the  long  shut- 
dow’n  has  giv^en  impetus  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  home-delivery  sys¬ 
tems. 

• 

Concord  Monitor 
Prints  in  Strike 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  Concord  Daily  Monitor 
has  continued  to  publish  during 
a  strike  of  printers  which  began 
June  13.  The  principal  issue  in 
nine  months  of  negotiations  is 
the  paper’s  plan  to  use  tape 
for  tj’pesetting,  according  to 
Thomas  W.  Geiber,  general 
manager. 

A  federal  mediation  session 
has  been  scheduled  for  June  22, 
Mr.  Gerber  said.  Members  of 
the  advertising  and  news  staffs 
are  putting  out  the  paper. 

• 

Beaman  Named  Editor 

San  Francisco 

J.  Frank  Beaman,  former 
United  Press  division  manager 
in  midwestem  and  southern 
areas,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Daily 
Commercial  News.  He  had  been 
associate  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Traveler,  a  new’  magazine. 


Press  Will  Trail 
JFK  in  5tli  Bus 

Washington 

Press  Secretary  Pierre  Sal¬ 
inger  was  briefing  an  overflow 
group  of  newsmen  in  the  White 
House  Fish  Room  June  18  prior 
to  their  departure  with  the 
President  on  a  two-weeks  trip 
to  Europe. 

He  told  the  newsmen  solemn¬ 
ly: 

“The  press  bus  will  be  fifth 
in  line  (of  automobiles)  in  Bonn 
and  we  are  going  to  maintain 
that  position  throughout  Ger¬ 
many.” 

An  anonymous  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  piped  up: 

“You  wanta  bet?” 

100  Go  Along 

The  press’  charter  plane  was 
to  leave  Friday  morning  for  a 
preliminary  look  at  Ireland,  join 
up  with  President  Kennedy  in 
Bonn  Sunday  morning.  About 
100  will  be  aboard,  about  equal¬ 
ling  the  total  of  newsmen  who 
went  with  him  to  a  Vienna  meet¬ 
ing  with  Nikita  Khrushchev  two 
years  ago. 

It  appeared  that  Merriman 
Smith,  president  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion,  would  have  to  take  along 
white  tie  and  tails  for  a  dinner 
given  by  German  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  a  tuxedo  for  a 
similar  affair  given  in  Ireland, 

In  both  cases,  Mr.  Smith  may 
be  the  only  new’sman  p»esent 
and,  even  so,  as  a  guest  rather 
than  as  an  observer. 

• 

More  Severance  Pay 
At  Wall  St.  Journal 

Craft  unions  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  obtained  a 
contract  commitment  of  10  ad¬ 
ditional  weeks  of  severance  pay. 
The  contract  had  provided  for 
three  weeks. 

The  Journal  is  shutting  down 
its  production  plant  in  New 
York  with  the  June  28  issue. 
Thereafter  this  area  will  be 
served  from  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  plants. 

In  return  for  the  extra  sever¬ 
ance,  the  Journal  obtained  a 
promise  that  union  members 
would  remain  on  the  job  until 
the  terminal  date.  About  145 
men  are  involved. 

• 

Hi^li  Level  Talks 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Miss  Pat  Carney,  business 
feature  and  economic  writer  for 
the  Vancouver  Province,  is  on 
an  extended  assignment  in  Ot¬ 
tawa  doing  interviews  with 
cabinet  ministers  and  their  dep¬ 
uties  in  regard  to  trade  and  in¬ 
dustry. 


Harlem  Riot 
Action  Seen 
In  One  Photo 

A  picture  made  by  Edward 
Jerry,  UPI  photographer,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Harlem  rioting  the  night 
of  June  17  was  published  by 
New  York’s  three  evening  news¬ 
papers  June  18,  It  was  said  to 
be  the  only  shot  that  showed 
helmeted  police  battling  a  mob  ^  ^  , 

in  what  news  reports  described  j 

as  “a  night  of  violence  and 
vandalism.”  | 

UPI  serviced  the  picture  to  its  ] 

clients  around  the  country. 

The  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban-  ' 

ner,  in  a  page  one  statement 
June  18,  complained  that  it  was 
unable  to  run  a  picture  of  the 
Harlem  riot  because  AP  had  not 
sent  one.  The  editor’s  state¬ 
ment  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
New  York  photographers  were 
on  assignments  in  the  south. 

AP’s  photo  desk  said  it  re¬ 
gretted  that  it  had  been  unable 
to  locate  a  picture  showing  the 
action  in  Harlem.  A  morning- 
after  picture  of  a  merchant  sur¬ 
veying  damage  to  his  store  was 
sent  out. 

The  Banner  printed  this  pic¬ 
ture  June  19,  calling  attention 
to  the  caption:  “Aftermath  of  A 
Negro  Rallies.” 

“Some  rally!”  the  Banner 
commented.  “Two  Negroes  were 
stabbed,  two  officers  injured  and 
27  colored  persons  arrested.” 

The  text  of  the  caption  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  clashes  “in¬ 
volved  members  of  two  negro 
street  rallies  and  police  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  disperse  the  crowds.” 

A  check  by  E&P  with  New 
York  city  newspapers  revealed 
that  only  two  had  photograph¬ 
ers  at  the  riot  scene  and  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  shoot 
pictures. 

Mr,  Jerry  had  come  in  from 
another  assignment  around  9:55 
P.M.,  June  17,  when  he  was  in¬ 
structed  to  go  to  Harlem  and 
checks  out  a  riot  report. 

When  he  arrived,  he  said,  a 
group  of  between  150  and  200 
persons,  mostly  negro,  were 
listening  to  a  speaker.  Thirty 
or  forty  police  cars  and  a  riot 
car  were  in  the  vicinity, 

Mr.  Jerry,  a  veteran  of  23  O 
years  with  UPI,  stationed  him¬ 
self  with  the  police  on  a  traffic 
island  and  about  30  minutes 
later  somebody  set  fire  to  a  trash 
barrel.  Then  a  bottle  came  out 
of  the  crowd  and  hit  a  police¬ 
man.  As  the  police  moved  in  to 
break  up  the  crowd,  Mr.  Jerry 
took  the  picture.  It  was  moved 
on  UPI’s  national  network,  at 
1:16  A.M.  on  the  18th  and  again 
at  7: 16  A.M. 
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Sen.  Fulbright  Bares  Press 
Services  to  Foreign  Agents 


Legislation  to  Show  True  Origin 
Of  Information  May  Be  Proposed 


Washington 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
^  Committee  is  considering  the 
need  for  legislation  that  would 
put  the  finger  on  agents  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  when  they 
buy  the  ser\nces  of  U.  S.  report¬ 
ers  in  propaganda  activities. 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
suggested  that  a  law  might  go 
so  far  as  to  require  a  notation 
that  “This  story  was  gathered 
on  behalf  of  a  foreign  princi¬ 
pal.” 

The  Arkansas  Democrat,  who 
owns  the  Fayetteville  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  Times,  opened  up 
testimony  taken  at  closed  ses¬ 
sions  last  March  and  conducted 
a  public  hearing  June  14  when 
commercial  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  two  news  services  and 
public  relations  firms  represent¬ 
ing  foreign  principals  were  ex¬ 
amined. 

I 

Trujillo  Operation 

From  Richard  Klemfuss  the 
committee  had  learned  in  March 
how  the  Dominican  Republic  In¬ 
formation  Center  paid  fees  to 
the  International  News  Service 
to  gather  and  distribute  mate¬ 
rial  of  special  interest  to  the 
late  dictator.  General  Rafael 
Trujillo. 

The  contract  between  the 
Klemfuss  agency,  representing 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
INS  Special  Services  Division 
was  terminaated  when  INS  was 
consolidated  with  United  Press 
in  May,  1958. 

For  several  years  prior  to 
that  time,  Mr.  Klemfuss  testi- 
field,  INS  reporters  and  editors 
provided  a  project  called  “On 
Your  Guard,”  which  was  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  reports  on  Commu¬ 
nist  and  anti-Communist  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
Senator  Fulbright  brought  out 
I  that  there  was  no  identification 
of  the  Dominican  Republic’s 
interest  in  the  material  when  it 
went  out  under  INS  copyright. 

The  news  service  received  $2,- 
000  a  month  for  the  roundup  for 
three  months,  $4,000  being  paid 
directly  by  the  Dominican  gov¬ 
ernment  and  $2,000  by  Klem- 
fuss,  the  committee  was  told. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  con¬ 
tained  letters  from  the  Klemfuss 
files  indicating  that  Pierre  J. 


Huss,  United  Nations  corre¬ 
spondent  for  INS,  made  trips 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
Trujillo’s  private  plane  and 
often  escorted  other  newsmen 
and  their  wives  on  junkets 
there. 

Editorial  Revised 

In  a  letter  from  the  late 
Harry  Klemfuss,  founder  of  the 
information  service,  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Ambassador  here  in 
1957,  the  writer  credited  Mr. 
Huss  with  having  intervened  to 
rewrite  an  editorial  in  the 
Hearst  newspapers  to  be  more 
favorable  to  the  Trujillo  regime. 

During  questioning  of  John 
Nagel,  who  was  director  of  INS 
Special  Services  in  1956,  Sena¬ 
tor  Fulbright  brought  out  that 
Harry  Klemfuss  had  discussed 
a  proposition  to  sponsor  and  dis¬ 
tribute  the  “On  Your  Guard” 
documents  among  government 
officials,  clergymen,  and  the 
chief  editorial  writer  and  news 
editor  of  every  daily  newspaper 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  A  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  $33,600  would  be 
necessary  for  this  on  an  annual 
basis,  Mr.  Klemfuss  noted  in  a 
report. 

Mr.  Nagel,  who  is  now  sales 
manager  of  UPI’s  Special  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau,  described  how  the 
INS  service  handled  assign¬ 
ments  for  public  relations 
clients.  At  times,  he  said,  some 
of  the  stories  gathered  for 
agents  of  foreign  principals 
would  be  put  on  the  news  wires 
if  they  were  considered  news¬ 
worthy  by  the  editors. 

Cleared  Tlirough  News  Desk 

In  this  connection,  the  com¬ 
mittee  received  an  affidavit  from 
Phil  Reed,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  INS  up  to  the  time  of 
the  UPI  formation  five  years 
ago.  He  is  now  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Reed  explained  that  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Special  Services 
Division  would  be  referred  to 
the  news  desk  and  reporters 
would  receive  their  assignments 
from  the  news  desk.  In  return, 
the  stories  would  come  to  the 
news  desk  and  be  relayed  to  the 
Division  for  forwarding  to  the 
client  on  a  confidential  basis. 

Differences  between  that  sys¬ 


tem  and  what  UPI  has  done 
were  told  by  Earl  J.  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  UPI, 
at  the  hearing  June  14.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  he  has  never 
known  of  a  case  where  a  story 
assignment  originating  in  the 
service  bureau  got  onto  the  news 
wire. 

“Under  our  practice,”  he 
said,  “the  reporter  or  stringer 
or  bureau  always  knew  that  the 
query  originated  with  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  Bureau  because  all 
such  queries  go  out  over  the 
signature  of  Ed  Allen  of  the 
bureau.” 

But,  Mr.  Johnson  conceded  in 
reply  to  Senator  Fulbright’s  in¬ 
quiry,  the  reporter  does  not  al¬ 
ways  identify  the  original  source 
of  the  request.  Sometimes,  he 
said,  it  must  be  obvious  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  assignment. 
However,  Mr.  Johnson  offered 
the  thought  that  it  is  better 
when  the  reporter  does  not  know 
the  client  who  has  requested  the 
information  because  he  will  then 
be  more  objective  and  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  to  provide  a  special  in¬ 
terest  report. 

Contracts  Expiring 

UPI  has  been  getting  rid  of 
public  relations  retainers  that 
serve  foreign  governments.  One 
contract  with  Selvage  and  Lee 
will  expire  in  August,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  told.  A  list  showed 
a  score  of  PR  firms  as  having 
done  business  with  UPI,  some 
being  carryovers  from  the  INS. 

Mr.  Johnson  volunteered  the 
information  that  frequently  the 
only  service  performed  for  these 
clients  was  compiling  news  dis¬ 
patches  that  had  already  gone 
over  the  wires.  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  referred  to  it  as  “a 
sweepup”  job  and  questioned 
Mr.  Johnson  on  whether  promo¬ 
tional  material  for  special  serv¬ 
ice  didn’t  misrepresent  it. 

While  examining  C.  Edmonds 
Allen,  special  services  director. 
Senator  Fulbright  read  from  a 
sales  letter  as  follows: 

“Through  this  Bureau  the  re¬ 
porting  facilities  of  the  world’s 
largest  news-gathering  organi¬ 
zation  are  made  available  to 
private  industry  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  basis.  UPI  reporters  on  the 
scene  can  interview  the  proper 
official,  or  check  the  proper 
source  for  the  vital  data  that 
can  spell  the  difference  between 
making  or  losing  money.  .  .  .  All 
material  gathered  on  special  as¬ 
signments  remains  the  exclu¬ 
sive  property  of  the  client.” 
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Mr.  Allen  characterized  this 
as  “slightly  gilded”  and  Mr. 
Johnson  thought  it  overstated 
the  nature  of  the  service  actu¬ 
ally  provided. 

Earlier,  the  committee  was 
given  a  copy  of  a  promotional 
piece  used  by  INS  which  offered 
“all  the  benefits  and  advantages 
of  this  giant  news,  photo  and 
film  enterprise  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  industry  and  business 
for  information  anywhere-any- 
time.” 

Senator  Fulbright  called  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  a  paragraph 
stating,  “We  can  get  facts  for 
you  sometimes  from  sources 
difficult  for  others  to  reach; 
cover  legislative  sessions  and 
other  events  for  you  anywhere 
in  the  world.” 

In  the  UPI  service,  Mr.  Allen 
and  Mr.  Johnson  stressed,  em¬ 
phasis  is  put  on  objectivity  in 
gathering  information.  They 
told  of  an  occasion  when  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Democratic  organi¬ 
zation  for  reporters’  opinions  on 
the  election  climate  was  turned 
down  because  “we  don’t  have 
opinions.”  Another  request  for 
a  survey  on  Zionism  was  also 
rejected  because,  in  Mr.  Allen’s 
judgment,  it  was  “a  very  loaded 
and  opinionated  research.” 

The  contract  with  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  a  public  relations 
firm,  specified  that  “United 
Press  will  undertake  assign¬ 
ments  which  will  be  limited  to 
objective  questions  from  Hill 
and  Knowlton,  the  United  Press 
to  be  the  sole  judge  whether 
such  questions  are  objective.” 

The  significance  of  that  provi¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Allen  explained,  was 
“to  make  it  very  clear  that  we 
were  not  delivering  editorial 
opinion  and  they  had  no  right  to 
ask  us  for  any.” 

Mr.  Johnson  insisted  that  UPI 
deals  strictly  in  factual  report¬ 
ing.  “The  ideal  report  in  our 
craft,”  he  said,  “is  the  hard, 
provable,  past-tense  fact.” 

He  doubted  that  the  news 
desk  ever  would  take  a  public 
relations  firm’s  judgment  as  to 
what  is  newsworthy. 

Never  on  News  Wire 

“Having  developed  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  client,”  Senator 
Bourke  Hickenlooper  asked,  “do 
you  put  it  over  the  wire  as  a 
UPI  release?” 

“I  think  we  have  never  done 
it,”  Mr.  Johnson  replied,  “and 
I  believe  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
it  would  ever  happen  because 
the  assumption  there  would  be 
that  some  public  relations  firm 
would  be  more  competent  in  the 
field  of  hunches  and  what  is 
newsworthy  than  the  staff  of 
UPI.” 

Mr.  Johnson  related  how  me¬ 
chanical  was  the  service  some¬ 
times  given  to  public  relations 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Free  Paper  in  Court 
To  Keep  AP  Service 


The  Associated  Press  con¬ 
tinued  service  to  the  Columbia 
Bogin  News,  a  daily  newspaper 
published  for  the  Kenneurick- 
Pasco-Richland  area  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  under  a  court  order  this 
week. 

AP  had  notified  the  publisher 
it  was  withdrawing  its  service 
after  the  News  changed  to  a 
distribution  policy  of  giving 
saturation  coverage  without 
chargre  to  subscribers. 

Under  Article  VII  of  its  by¬ 
laws,  AP  may  ser\'e  only  “a 
bona  fide  newspaper,  continu¬ 
ously  issued  to  a  list  of  genuine 
paid  subscribers.” 

This  by-law  was  among  those 
which  received  court  approval  in 
1946  at  the  termination  of  the 
antitrust  case  which  AP  lost  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  section  is  now  being  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  News  on  the 
ground  that  it  constitutes  a  re¬ 
straint  of  trade. 

Judge  John  T.  Day  of  the 
Washington  State  Superior 
Court  granted  a  temporary 
order  June  13,  on  petition  of  the 
newspaper,  which  asserted  that 
withdrawal  of  AP  service  would 
result  in  great  injurj*. 

Other  Publishem  Blamed 

Instead  of  discontinuing  the 
service — the  “A”  wire  on  tape, 
state  and  sports  wires — AP  com¬ 
plied  with  the  order.  A  hearing 
is  set  for  June  25  at  Pasco. 

The  Columbia  Basin  News, 
which  has  been  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  AP  for  several  years,  has 
been  telling  its  readers  that 
newspaper  publishers  “from  far 
and  wide”  have  been  protesting 
AP’s  continuance  of  service. 

“They  seek  arbitrarily,”  one 
announcement  stated,  “to  halt 
our  present  Complete  Commun¬ 
ity  Service.” 

Mel  Voorhees,  editor  and 
president  of  CBN,  told  E&P 
that  morning  circulation  had 
been  expanded  to  about  20,000 
by  free  distribution.  The  paper 
continues  to  carry  a  10c  price 
line  and  Mr.  Voorhees  said 
charges  are  made  in  certain 
peripheral  areas. 

His  newspaper,  the  editor  said, 
contends  that  AP  has  permitted 
free  dissemination  of  its  news 
reports  to  the  public  via  radio 
and  television.  Denial  of  service 
to  a  free-distribution  newspaper, 
he  claimed,  would  amount  to 
attempted  discrimination. 

AP  executives  declined  to 
comment  on  the  case. 

The  Columbia  Basin  News  has 


competition  in  the  Tri-City  Her¬ 
ald,  an  evening-Sunday  paper 
of  which  Glenn  C.  Lee  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  For  several  years  the 
News  was  supported  by  the 
International  Typographical 
Union.  Last  fall  it  ceas^  pub¬ 
lishing  but  was  revived  after  a 
four-day  lapse  by  a  new  group, 
Ben  Franklin  Publications  Inc. 

The  former  ownership  of  the 
News  won  a  judgment  in  its 
favor  after  a  five-year  court 
battle  with  the  Herald  in  an 
antitrust  case.  The  ITU  was  a 
co-defendant. 

Rejected  by  UPI 

Upon  application  to  United 
Press  International  for  service, 
Columbia  Basin  News  was  ad¬ 
vised  of  that  agency’s  policy  of 
requiring  newspapers  to  have 
85  percent  paid  circulation  to 
qualify  as  subscribers. 

Referring  to  this  situation, 
the  newspaper  asserted  June  18 
that  UPI  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  “professional  sympathy” 
with  AP. 

The  same  issue  of  the  paper 
carried  an  appeal  to  the  public 
to  purchase  stock,  at  $10  a 
share,  in  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Additional  capital  of 
$50,000  was  needed,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated. 

• 

Can’t  Compel  Editor 
To  Publish  Letters 

Boston 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  the  right  to  refuse  to 
publish  letters  to  the  editor. 

Herbert  Lord,  an  attorney, 
brought  a  suit  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  ordering  the  Win¬ 
chester  Star  to  publish  letters 
he  had  submitted.  Richard  A. 
Hakanson,  publisher,  and  Paul 
W.  Sullivan,  editor,  were  named 
as  defendants. 

The  letters  included  one  to 
former  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe 
criticizing  his  appointment  in 
1962  of  Otis  Whitney  as  pre¬ 
siding  justice  of  the  Concord 
District  Court. 

The  newspaper  had  edited 
earlier  letters  submitted  by  Mr. 
Lord  but  refused  to  publish  the 
last  three  he  offered. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  decision  of  Superior  Court 
Judge  Edward  J.  DeSaulnier  Jr., 
who  dismissed  the  original  suit 
last  Oct.  18.  The  high  court  said 
the  petition  showed  no  right  to 
require  the  newspaper  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  letters. 


EXPERT  ADVICE — Alan  J.  Gould,  left,  retired  executive  editor  ot  the 
Associated  Press,  is  shown  with  some  ot  the  newspapermen  who  attended 
a  Copy  Editors'  Workshop  at  Syracuse  University.  Mr.  Gould  was 
among  the  lecturers.  Shown  with  him  are,  left  to  right — Edward  Jasek, 
North  Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.;  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Long  Island 
Press;  Elmer  Rodrigues,  New  Bedford,  Mass.)  Standard-Times;  Gene 
Gilmore,  workshop  director,  and  John  Scanlon,  Troy  Record. 


Supreme  Court  Okays 
Ban  on  Price  Ads 
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Washington 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  this  week  that  New 
Mexico  has  a  legal  right  to  for¬ 
bid  the  publication  of  adver¬ 
tising,  in  any  medium,  which 
quotes  prices  on  eyeglasses  and 
related  products. 

Mrs.  Agnes  K.  Head,  a  59- 
year-old  grandmother  who  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Flare, 
a  weekly,  has  been  fighting  the 
regulation  imposed  by  the  New 
Mexico  Board  of  Optometry  for 
several  years.  Her  son,  Carol  J. 
Head,  New  York  attorney,  han¬ 
dled  the  appeal  to  the  highest 
court.  Legal  costs  are  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  $10,000. 

Mrs.  Head  was  joined  by  the 
Permian  Basin  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  operates  KHOB  at 
Flare,  in  her  efforts  to  invali¬ 
date  the  restrictions  on  her 
paper  and  on  the  radio  station. 

Mrs.  Head’s  company.  Lea 
County  Publishing  Co.,  and  Per¬ 
mian  were  enjoined  from  accept¬ 
ing  or  publishing  within  New 
Mexico  a  Texas  optometrist’s 
advertising. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New 
Mexico  had  held  that  the  law 
against  price  advertising  on 
optometric  services  was  intended 
“to  protect  .  .  .  citizens  against 
the  evils  of  price-advertising 
methods  tending  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  their  pocketbooks 
rather  than  the  remedial  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  eyes,” 

In  the  opinion  of  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
New  Mexico  statute  was  ruled 
to  be  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
police  power. 

“No  specific  federal  regula¬ 
tions  even  remotely  in  conflict 
with  the  New  Mexico  law  have 
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been  called  to  our  attention,” 
Justice  Stewart  wrote. 

Justice  William  J.  Brennan, 
in  a  concurring  opinion,  agreed 
that  the  New  Mexico  statute  did 
not  impose  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

He  went  along  also  with  the 
finding  that  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  does  not  pre¬ 
empt  the  field  of  regulation  in 
the  matter  of  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  on  the  air. 

Justice  Brennan  noted  that 
there  was  a  long  history  of 
efforts  by  the  federal  agency  to 
prevent  abuses  of  commercial 
sponsorship  on  radio  stations, 
particularly  in  the  area  of 
quoting  prices. 

Even  representatives  of  the 
broadcasting  industry,  he  said, 
had  shared  the  hope  for  a  time 
that  the  air  could  be  devoided  of 
direct  advertising,  but  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  1930’s  “apparently 
foreclosed  the  possibility  of 
radio  without  commercials.” 

While  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  turned  its 
attention  to  “a  more  discrimin¬ 
ating  appraisal  of  the  content 
of  advertising  over  the  air," 
Justice  Brennan  stated,  it  left 
specific  regulations  to  state 
authorities. 

“All  that  the  Court  decides 
today,”  Justice  Brennan  con¬ 
cluded,  “is  that  this  New  Mexico 
statute  may  constitutionally  be 
enforced  against  radio  broad¬ 
casters  equally  with  other  news 
media  doing  business  in  New 
Mexico.” 

Hobbs,  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  state,  is  close  to 
the  Texas  border.  'The  store  of 
Abner  Roberts  is  in  Gaines 
County,  Texas,  but  customers 
come  from  across  the  border. 

DBLISHER  for  June  22,  19G 
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A.  O.  Sulzberger  Elected 
Publisher  of  N.  Y.  Times 


Position  Stays  in  the  Family; 
Bradford,  Gen’l  Manager,  Resigns 


Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  37, 
was  elected  publisher  of  the 
Sew  York  Times  at  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  New  York 
Times  Company  June  20. 

He  is  the  son  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  who  was  publisher 
from  1935  to  1961  and  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Arthur  “Punch”  Sulzberger 
fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death,  May  25,  of  Orvil  E.  Dry- 
foos,  50-year-old  son-in-law  of 
A.  H.  Sulzberger.  He  also  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  company, 
a  position  Mr.  Dryfoos  filled 
since  1957. 

The  resignation  of  Amory 
H.  Bradford,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  also  was  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  board 
meeting. 

Harding  F.  Bancroft,  secre¬ 
tary,  was  elected  a  vicepresident 
of  the  publishing  company  and 
the  title  of  general  manager 
v&s  discontinued. 

Bradford  Explains  Resignation 

Mr.  Bradford  gave  “personal 
reasons”  for  leaving  the  Times 
after  an  association  of  16  years. 
He  said  he  had  no  plans  for  the 
future. 

In  a  letter  to  the  board  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Bradford  said  he  was 
not  in  agreement  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  organization.  His 
decision  to  resign  had  been  un¬ 
der  consideration  for  some  time, 
he  said,  but  he  had  held  it  up 
because  of  Mr.  Dryfoos’  illness 
in  the  final  days  of  the  116-day 
newspaper  strike. 


Amory  Bradford 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


“In  reaching  this  decision,” 
Mr.  Bradford  stated,  “I  am 
strongly  affected  by  the  belief 
that  whatever  effectiveness  I 
may  have  had  here  in  the  past 
was  dependent  on  the  close 
working  relationship  developed 
over  the  years  with  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  that  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher  should  be  free  to  make  a 
fresh  start  in  assembling  his 
own  permanent  management 
team.” 

Mr.  Bradford,  52-year-old 
lawyer,  was  the  chief  negotiator 
for  the  publishers. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  director 
of  industrial  relations,  will  be 
in  charge  of  labor  negotiations 
for  the  Times,  the  new  publisher 
announced.  Andrew  Fisher, 
formerly  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  appointed  business 
manager  for  production.  He 
continues  in  charge  of  the  west¬ 
ern  edition. 

Mrs.  Dryfoos  on  Hoard 

Mrs.  Marian  Dryfoos,  widow 
of  the  publisher,  was  elected  to 
the  board  membership.  She  is 
the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sulzberger. 

Announcing  selection  of  his 
son  as  publisher,  Mr.  Sulzberg¬ 
er,  71,  said: 

“When  Adolph  S.  Ochs  died  in 
1935,  he  left  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Iphigene  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  of  the  New  York  Times 
which,  with  the  amount  held  by 
his  family,  now  comes  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  voting  stock 
of  the  company. 

“On  Mrs.  Sulzberger’s  death 
this  interest  is  to  be  divided 
among  our  four  children.  It  can 
therefore  be  truly  said  that 
the  Times  is  a  family  enterprise. 

A  Family  Concern 

“For  over  65  years  a  member 
of  the  family  has  been  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times; 
my  son-in-law,  Orvil  Dryfoos, 
continued  this  tradition  and  un¬ 
der  his  leadership  this  news¬ 
paper  made  important  advances. 
It  is  our  intention  to  continue 
this  family  operation  and  insure 
continuance  of  the  newspaper 
that  the  Times  has  come  to  be 
under  those  who  by  sentiment 
and  training  are  particularly 
tied  to  its  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions. 
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“My  son,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger,  has  more  than  proved 
himself  over  the  many  years 
that  he  has  been  here  as  well  as 
during  the  difficult  period  of  the 
recent  long  strike.  I  therefore 
am  delighted  that  the  board  of 
directors  has  appointed  him 
president  and  publisher.” 

His  son  likes  being  called 
“Punch,”  a  nickname  that  came 
from  the  fact  he  has  a  sister 
named  Judy.  The  new  publisher 
has  often  signed  staff  memos 
“Punch.” 

At  the  Times,  he  has  worked 
in  virtually  every  department. 
When  he  was  17  he  left  school  to 
work  as  an  assembler  in  the 
Times  telephoto  laboratory  but 
quit  to  enlist  in  the  Marine 
Corps  where  he  was  trained  as 
a  radio  operator.  He  was  in  the 
Pacific  campaigns  and  .served 
again  with  the  Marines  in 
Korea.  Now  he  is  a  captain  in 
the  Reserves. 

The  new  publisher  was  bom 
in  New  York  Feb.  5,  1926.  He 
attended  private  schools  (St. 
Bernard’s  and  Browning  in  New 
York  and  Loomis  in  Connecti¬ 
cut)  and  after  Marine  service 
he  went  to  the  School  of  Special 
Studies  at  Columbia  University. 
He  earned  a  D.A.  Degree  in 
1951. 


Strong  on  News  Side 

Times  editors  said  “Punch” 
is  a  regular  participant  in  the 
news  conferences  and  frequently 
makes  suggestions  for  stories  to 
be  developed.  Managing  Editor 
Turner  Catledge  described  him 
as  “a  warm,  steady  common 
sense  fellow,  notable  for  his 
genuine  disarming  simplicity.” 

In  1952  Mr.  Sulzberger  was  a 
copy  boy  in  the  city  room  and 
quickly  won  promotion  to  re¬ 
porter.  For  the  next  year  he 
worked  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  Returning  to  the  Times  he 
broke  in  on  the  foreign  desk  and 
then  went  abroad  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent.  His  most  recent  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  super¬ 
vision  of  general  plant  services 
and  overseeing  construction  of 
the  West  Side  production  plant. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  twice,  first  in  1948  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Winslow  Grant,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced.  They 
had  two  children,  Arthur  and 
Karen.  He  married  Carol  Fox 
Fuhrman  in  1956  and  adopted 
her  daughter,  Cathy. 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  who  is  the 
ninth  publisher  of  the  Times 
since  1951,  is  the  second  young¬ 


Arthur  O.  Sulzberger 


Harding  F.  Bancroft 


est  to  hold  that  position.  Henry 
J.  Raymond  was  31  when  he 
started  the  paper  in  1861. 
Mr.  Sulzberger’s  grandfather, 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  was  38  when  he 
bought  the  Times  in  1896. 

Other  publishers  were:  George 
Jones,  1869;  Gilbert  Jones  and 
Henry  L.  Dyer,  1891 ;  Charles  R. 
Miller,  1893;  Mr.  Ochs,  A.  H. 
Sulzberger  and  Mr.  Drsrfoos. 

“Punch”  Sulzberger  has  been 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  since  April,  1960.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  Times  Printing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  CTenn.)  Times. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  a  Harvard  law 
graduate,  was  in  government 
service  here  and  abroad  before 
becoming  associate  counsel  and 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Times 
in  1956. 

• 

Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
Re-Marriage  Is  Told 

LONPON 

Marriage  of  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  84-year-old  dean  of  the 
Fleet  Street  press  lords,  to  the 
widow  of  Sir  James  Dunn,  Ca¬ 
nadian  industrialist,  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week.  Lady  Dunn 
was  the  former  Marcia  Christo- 
forides  of  Surrey.  Sir  James 
died  in  1956. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  a  native 
of  Canada,  has  recently  written 
a  biographical  book  on  Sir  James 
Dunn. 
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Harlem  Editor  Urges 
Negroes:  ‘Be  Calm!^ 


When  James  L.  Hicks,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News,  climbed  down 
the  four  flights  of  stairs  from 
the  city  room  one  night  recently, 
he  found  two  windows  of  a 
white  man’s  shoe  store  smashed. 
This  is  in  the  heart  of  Harlem, 
the  comer  of  125th  Street  and 
8th  Avenue. 

The  predominant  Negro  popu¬ 
lation,  reading  about  murder 
and  mobs  in  the  South,  are 
emotionally  charged.  Pickets 
have  been  surrounding  the  Har¬ 
lem  Hospital  demanding  more 
employment  for  their  race. 
Others  are  storming  the  Board 
of  Education  for  more  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  public  schools. 

“I  can  understand  just  how 
that  fellow  felt  who  threw  those 
rocks  through  the  windows,” 
Mr.  Hicks  reflected.  “But  it  can¬ 
not  be  condoned.  These  feelings 
must  be  restrained,  before  we 
have  terrible  violence  and  blood¬ 
shed.” 

Mr.  Hicks  said  he  felt  the 
racial  revolt  in  this  country 
would  get  worse,  but  he  and  Dr. 
Clilan  Bethany  Powell,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  publisher,  and  owner,  intend 
to  make  sure  that  the  Negro 
weekly  keeps  crying  “Be  calm !” 

“We’ll  print  the  news — with 
pictures,”  Mr.  Hicks  said. 
“That’s  our  best  weapon  in  this 
fight.  We  uphold  the  people’s 
rights  to  demonstrate,  to  meet, 
to  protest,  although  we  try  not 
to  quarterback  them.  And  we 
definitely  caution  restraint.” 

‘Please  to  Do  Right’ 

Mr.  Hicks  recalled  a  recent 
confrontation  with  Malcolm  X 
01  the  Black  Muslims.  While 
this  group  is  opposed  to  violence, 
it  preaches:  “Strike  back  if 
attacked!”  There  was  talk  of 
arming  the  Muslims. 

The  editor  remembered  words 
his  father  drilled  into  his  head 
when  he  was  growing  up  in 
Cleveland,  O.  “If  you  would  do 
as  you  please,  you  must  please 
to  do  right.” 

“Please  to  do  right,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned  Malcolm  X.  “Hold  your 
street  meetings,  just  so  long  as 
you  and  your  followers  are  not 
seditious  and  impugn  the  honor 
and  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Please  to  do  right,  if  you  want  to 
do  what  you  please.” 

The  Amsterdam  News’  circu¬ 
lation  is  running  at  76,915.  It 
shot  up  to  126,691  during  the 
New  York  newspaper  strike 
from  a  September  1962  ABC  of 
58,935.  It  receives  hundreds  of 


letters  daily,  Mr.  Hicks  said. 
Some  scold  the  newspaper  for 
its  cool  restraint,  demanding  a 
hotter  fire.  Others  object  to 
“sensationalism.” 

“Many  of  our  race  today  think 
the  only  way  to  get  our  rights 
as  citizens  is  to  walk  up  and 
demand  them  belly  to  belly,”  Mr. 
Hicks  said.  “The  ‘haves’  will 
never  give  the  ‘have-nots’  any¬ 
thing  otherwise,  they  reason.” 

All  ‘Dam  Mad’ 

Mr.  Hicks  picked  a  letter  at 
random.  “Listen  to  this,”  he 
said,  and  read: 

“I  am  a  married  woman.  I 
have  two  children.  I  am  also 
black.  For  these  three  reasons, 
I  am  mad,  mad,  mad.  So  I  say 
we  must  fight,  fight,  fight.  I 
must  fight  for  my  children’s 
future,  fight  to  protect  my 
l>eople  in  general.  You  had  better 
use  your  influence,  or  you  won’t 
l»e  around  to  be  reading  letters 
from  my  people.  They  are  all 
‘dam’  mad.” 

Another  postcard  rapped  the 
paper  for  using  “South”  in  a 
headline  on  the  killing  of  Med- 
gar  Evers,  37-year-old  field  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

“NAACP  Leader  Slain — $10,- 
000  Reward  Offered”  ran  above 
this  boldface  head:  “SOUTH 
ANSWERS  JFK  WITH  SHOT 
IN  BACK.” 

The  postcard  writer  scolded: 
“Be  careful — You  should  use 
‘Racist’  not  ‘South’.” 

“Of  course,  this  reader  is 
right,”  Mr.  Hicks  admitted.  “We 
must  be  careful  against  general¬ 
izations.” 

Inspiring  a  high  percentage 
of  the  letters,  second  only  to 
Jackie  Robinson’s  column,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Hicks,  is  the 
column  called  “White  on  White” 
by  a  white  woman  who  uses  the 
name  “Gertrude  Wilson.”  She 
is  actually  Mrs.  Louis  Smad- 
beck,  nee,  Justine  Tyrrell.  For 
12  years  she  was  with  a  scholar¬ 
ship  foundation  that  aided 
Negroes. 

Mrs.  Smadbeck  said  the  mail 
she  receives  is  “mostly  interest¬ 
ing  and  thoughtful.” 

“They  praise  me  sometimes, 
but  also  carefully  point  out 
where  I  have  erred,”  she  said. 

Reaction  to  Column 

The  Gertrude  Wilson  column 
received  “tremendous  reaction,” 
she  said,  when  it  reported  the 


story  of  an  8-year-old  Negro 
girl  left  lying  in  the  street  of  an 
Alabama  town,  while  the  driver 
of  the  “white”  ambulance  argued 
he  had  been  summoned  “by  mis¬ 
take.”  Although  the  white  man 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  girl,  who  had  b^n  hit 
by  an  automobile,  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  fact  that  he  let  her  lie 
bleeding  as  long  as  he  did,  the 
columnist  commented,  “pointed 
up  the  total  degradation  of  some 
southerners.” 

“This  way  of  life  has  got  to 
go,”  was  the  burden  of  many  of 
the  letters  she  received. 

Mr.  Hicks  also  writes  a  weekly 
column,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
unsigned  editorials,  which  are 
also  written  by  Mr.  Powell  (No 
relation  to  Congressman  Adam 
Clayton  Powell). 

“Sometimes,”  Mr.  Hicks  said, 
“those  who  write  to  and  those 
who  talk  about  the  Amsterdam 
News  call  us  ‘the  biggest,  bold¬ 
est,  blackest  and  fattest  news¬ 
paper  in  the  land.’  I  buy  all  that, 
except  the  derogatory  connota¬ 
tion  that  we  are  fat,  lazy  and 
unwilling  to  fight.  I  say,  and  I 
believe  our  newspaper  does,  too; 
‘Fight  like  Hell,  but  be  sure  you 
are  fighting  the  right  guy!’  ” 

The  Amsterdam  News  sent 
one  of  its  young  reporters,  Sara 
Slack,  to  Jackson,  Miss.  Another 
who  frequently  is  assigned  to 
the  South  is  George  Barner. 
James  Booker  is  the  political 
reporter. 

Mr.  Hicks  spoke  of  the  “sin 
of  silence”  that  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  in  his 
opinion. 

“I  won’t  generalize  and  speak 
of  them  as  ‘Southern’  news¬ 
papers,”  he  said,  “because  we 
are  very  proud  of  Ralph  McGill 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  There 
must  be  others,  too. 

“But  it  will  be  agreed,  I  am 
sure,  that  for  too  many  years 
there  was  silence  in  our  news¬ 
papers  over  the  condition  of  the 
Negroes,  not  only  in  the  South, 
but  in  the  North  as  well. 

“Troubles  have  been  com¬ 
pounded  in  some  of  the  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  cities  and  towns 
I  have  visited,  because  the  story 
has  not  been  printed,  the  truth 
has  not  been  told.” 

Police  Dog  Incident 

Mr.  Hicks  scoffed  at  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Birmingham  editors 
that  the  story  of  police  brutality 
had  been  distorted,  that  demon¬ 
strations  were  being  staged  for 
publicity  to  raise  money  for 
Negro  causes,  which  he  read  in 
E&P  a  few  weeks  ago. 

“I  interviewed  the  young  man 
bitten  in  the  stomach  by  one  of 
the  police  dogs,”  he  said.  “He 
told  me  he  was  just  walking 


slowly  through  the  park,  wag 
not  one  of  the  demonstrators  or 
paraders.  A  policeman  in  a 
three-wheeled  motorcycle  idled 
along  beside  him,  trying  to  shove 
him  off  the  walk.  Finally  he 
protested.  Then  another  police¬ 
man  with  the  dog  came  up  and 
he  was  painfully  bitten.  He  had 
no  knife,  did  not  slash  at  the 
dog,  as  the  editors  claimed.” 

Mr.  Hicks  asserted  that  he 
was  unable  to  buy  the  picture 
showing  the  dog  biting  the  man 
in  the  stomach,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  several  New  York 
dailies  and  by  Ebony  magazine 
and  Life. 

Returning  to  Birmingham 
after  the  police  dogs  had  been 
used,  Mr.  Hicks  said  he  went 
right  from  the  airport  to  the 
5th  Baptist  Church  for  a  rally. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Floyd 
Patterson  and  Jackie  Robinson. 
Jackie,  he  recalled,  asked  the 
audience  how  many  saw  that 
picture  of  the  man  being  bitten 
by  a  police  dog.  Not  a  hand  was 
raised.  Finally  a  child  in  the 
front  row  spoke  up: 

“We  didn’t  see  the  picture, 
Mr.  Robinson,”  he  said.  “But  we 
saw  the  dogs.” 

Mr.  Hicks  said  it  was  such 
pictures  that  finally  aroused  the 
nation. 

Owner  Is  Millionaire 

Mr.  Hicks  said  he  couldn’t  get 
into  college  until  he  was  26.  He 
was  born  in  Akron  in  1915. 
While  studying  he  worked  for 
the  Cleveland  Call-Post,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  that  newspaper 
while  attending  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1940  he  enlisted  in 
the  Army.  When  he  got  out  in 
1945  he  was  a  captain,  earning 
that  rank  in  battle  in  New 
Guinea  along  with  a  President¬ 
ial  citation.  After  the  war  he 
had  brief  “soft  job”  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  He  went  to  Korea  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Afro-American.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  awarded  him  a 
plaque  in  1951  for  his  stories 
from  Korea.  From  the  Afro- 
American  he  joined  the  Amster¬ 
dam  News  six  years  ago. 

Dr.  Powell  bought  the  paper 
in  1935  at  a  bankruptcy  sale  for 
$5,000.  He  put  up  $2,500.  Dr. 
P.  M.  H.  Savory,  his  partner, 
matched  that  sum.  Both  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  back  out  of  profits 
the  $35,000  the  paper  owed. 

According  to  Dr.  Powell  the 
paper  grossed  $1,500,000  last 
year.  Dr.  Powell  also  owns  three 
funeral  parlors  that  grossed 
$500,000.  For  many  years  a 
successful  roentgenologist,  he 
no  longer  practices.  Today,  at 
69,  he  is  a  millionaire  and  lives 
in  Briarcliff,  Westchester 
County. 
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INSIDE  IZVESTIA 

Rolling  in  Rubles 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


I  Moscow 

In  this  Communist  world 
where  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  who  make  a  larpe  profit 
are  either  “profiteers”  or 
1  “capitalists,”  or  both,  the  ex- 

1  ecutives  of  Izvestia  volun¬ 

teered  to  us  proudly  that  the 
I  publishinpr  house  makes  a 

I  profit  of  26,000,000  rubles  a 

year.  The  Soviet  government 
has  })egged  the  value  of  the 
ruble  at  slightly  more  than  a 
dollar.  A  U.S.  dollar  is  offi¬ 
cially  worth  90  kopecs  here. 

I  The  Izvestia  “company” 

j  publishes  monthly  and  week¬ 

ly  magazines  plus  many 
books,  a  Sunday  magazine  of 
500,000  copies,  and  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  Moscow 
plant.  Two  million  copies  of 
I  Izvestia  are  said  to  be  printed 

I  here  daily  plus  another  3,- 

I  500,000  copies  in  27  plants  in 

1  other  cities  which  receive 

I  page  mats  by  air.  The  paper 

is  the  official  organ  of  the 
I  Supreme  Soviet  and  is  sold 

for  two  kopecs  (2  cents) 
when  it  is  four  pages  and 
three  kopecs  (3  cents)  when 
it  is  six  pages. 

j  Upon  questioning  the  size 

j  of  the  “profit”  we  were  as- 
1  sured  this  was  after  all  pub¬ 
lishing  expenses  had  been  de¬ 
ducted.  The  Russians  seem  to 
be  voracious  readers.  Book- 
I  stalls  are  numerous  and  are 
1  always  crowded.  But  such  a 
I  profit  in  terms  of  U.  S.  pub- 
I  lishing  is  sizeable  when  you 

I  remember  advertising  income 

I  is  practically  nil. 


We  were  told  the  “profit” 
is  used  to  subsidize  local 
newspapers  in  cities  around 
the  Soviet  Union  and  also 
to  build  homes  for  the  Iz¬ 
vestia  executives  and  staff. 

Speaking  of  advertising, 
some  of  it  is  appearing  in 
magazines  and  newspapers 
calling  attention  to  goods  and 
services.  The  Moscow  taxi 
service,  for  example,  had  a 
two  column  six  inch  ad  in 
the  local  papers  one  day  this 
week. 

We  were  welcomed  cor¬ 
dially  at  the  Izvestia  office 
by  A.  V.  Grebnet,  deputy 
chief  editor;  M.  A.  Mikhay¬ 
lov,  foreign  editor;  and  V.  A. 
Matveev,  columnist,  who 
acted  as  interpreter. 

Editor  Aleksei  Adzhubei 
(Khrushchev’s  son-in-law) 
who  is  reported  to  be  in 
Egypt,  had  recently  warned 
Russian  newspapermen;  “A 
bourgeois  journalist  may  give 
you  a  friendly  slap  on  the 
back,  as  if  all  journalists 
were  one  big  happy  family. 
But  in  our  world,  there  is  no 
unified  journalism.  Let  no¬ 
body  deceive  himself  about 
this.”  The  three  editors  we 
talked  to  seemed  eager  to  talk 
about  their  paper  and  show 
us  around  the  plant,  particu¬ 
larly  after  we  said  we  were 
not  there  to  discuss  or  argue 
international  problems. 

U.  S.  correspondents  in 
Moscow  had  told  us  that  since 
the  recent  spy  trial  the  “word 
had  gone  out”  to  government 


leaders  and  intellectuals  to 
beware  of  fraternizing  with 
foreigners.  This  has  compli¬ 
cated  their  job  of  covering 
the  news  here. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  “word”  has  filtered  down 
farther  than  that  because, 
contrary  to  what  experienced 
people  had  told  us  before 
leaving  New  York,  we  have 
been  unable  to  strike  up  a 
conversation  with  any  Rus¬ 
sian  (excepting  our  guides) 
at  the  theatre,  in  the  stores 
or  on  the  street. 

Perhaps  our  timing  has 
been  bad.  But  at  the  Izvestia 
office  it  was  like  old  home 
week  —  everyone  was  bud¬ 
dies. 

Old  Equipment 

From  our  observation  of 
the  Izvestia  plant,  which  was 
built  in  1926,  and  its  equip¬ 
ment,  the  West  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  mechanical 
revolution  in  the  newspaper 
business  here.  Their  newest 
equipment  is  German  and 
what  looks  like  to  be  their 
oldest  is  U.  S. 

The  foreign  editor  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
sub-editors  have  no  desks  but 
sit  at  tables  with  no  drawers. 
“We  either  publish  it  or 
throw  it  out,”  he  said.  But 
that  still  didn’t  eliminate  the 
piles  of  unattended  docu¬ 
ments  and  copy  on  each  desk. 

The  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  was  particularly 


proud  of  a  new  type  metal 
used  in  composing  machines 
which  he  said  is  composed  of 
96%  zinc  plus  magnesium 
and  aluminum.  It  is  not  used 
in  stereotyping. 

The  engraving  department 
is  being  rebuilt  and  has  new 
West  German  cameras  by 
Klimsch  plus  a  Hell  Klischo- 
graph.  Composing  has  21 
type  casting  machines  that 
are  copies  of  U.  S.  machines. 
Four  head  setting  machines 
were  made  by  Mergenthaler 
many  years  ago  —  no  one 
knew  how  long.  There  are 
four  Russian  -  made  proof 
presses. 

Stereo  has  two  Plamag 
(German)  and  one  M.A.N. 
(German)  rolling-in  presses. 
Plates  are  cast  on  four 
Plamag  casters  each  operated 
by  two  men.  The  pressroom 
has  one  Russian  made  press 
of  four  units  and  another  of 
four  units  made  by  Plamag. 

Right  now,  we  were  told,  a 
government  research  bureau 
is  experimenting  with  photo¬ 
composition.  The  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  said  they  were  thinking 
of  buying  the  Japanese  fac¬ 
simile  equipment  now  used  by 
Ashai  of  Tokyo  for  transmit¬ 
ting  the  pages  to  three  other 
cities. 

In  all,  the  Izvestia  plant 
looks  like  any  other  plant 
that  was  built  in  1926  and 
has  had  very  little  moderni¬ 
zation  and  expansion  since. 


Chicago  Printers 
Will  Buy  Stock 
In  Portland  Daily 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  announced  here  this 
week  that  Chicago  local  No.  16 
has  voted  to  invest  $25,000  in 
stock  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Reporter. 

The  stock  purchase,  said  to  be 
the  largest  amount  in  a  single 
block,  will  be  made  when  ITU 
repays  a  loan  of  $233,000  which 
the  Chicago  union  made  to  it 
during  the  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  strikes. 

A  group  of  union  people 
started  the  Portland  Daily  Re- 
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porter  26  months  ago  to  combat 
the  Newhouse-owned  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal. 

According  to  the  ITU,  the 
Reporter  appears  “close  to  being 
a  commercially  successful  paper” 
but  its  resources  have  been 
drained  and  “the  coming  months 
may  decide  the  issue.” 

• 

Held  in  Smoke>Bombing 

Los  Angeles 

Two  pressroom  employees  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  were 
arrested  June  11  on  charges  of 
taking  part  in  a  smoke-bombing 
incident  at  the  newspaper  May 
15. 

Robert  Raymond  Rey,  32,  and 
Kenneth  Sartain,  35,  were 
booked  on  misdemeanor  charges 
of  malicious  mischief  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace. 

(or  June  22,  1963 


Loeb  Says  People 
Don’t  Like  to  Be 
Bored  by  Paper 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  a  con¬ 
troversial  publisher? 

William  Loeb,  who  owns  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  and 
other  newspapers  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts,  smilingly 
answered  this  question  in  a  re¬ 
cent  television  appearance. 

“Maybe  I  have  thick  hide,  but 
it  never  bothers  me  or  my  fam¬ 
ily,”  he  told  Ernie  Crowley,  who 
interviewed  him  on  Channel  9 
here. 

“I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion,” 


Mr.  Loeb  added,  “that  people 
like  controversial  newspapers. 
They  don’t  like  being  bored  .  .  . 
The  American  people  like  to 
have  a  strong  editorial  belief  as 
long  as  they  believe  it  is  honestly 
presented  and  they  have  a 
chance  to  say  what  they  want  to 
say.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Union 
Leader,  which  frequently  pub¬ 
lishes  two  pages  of  letters  from 
its  readers,  gives  everybody  an 
equal  opportunity  to  “speak  his 
piece.” 

• 

Chicago  Typos  Elect 

Chicago 

George  H.  Bante  has  been 
elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  in 
a  runoff  election  against  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Arche. 
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NEWSPRINT  COMMITTEE  PATS 


Ad  Readership  Study 


Receives  Financing 


The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  comprised  of  four 
Canadian  manufacturers,  has 
agreed  to  underwrite  costs  of  a 
national  research  study  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  readership. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident 
for  market  planning  and  research 
for  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  said  the  study  will  be 
supervised  by  the  Bureau  and 
will  get  underway  this  Fall  with 
results  to  be  published  “some¬ 
time”  in  1964.  He  added  that  no 
date  has  been  set  for  beginning 
the  study  nor  has  any  contract 
been  signed  with  any  outside 
research  organization.  Facilities 
of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  will  be  used. 

The  purpose  of  the  study.  Dr. 
Bogart  said,  will  be  to  examine 
readership  of  different  ads  as 
related  to  the  “consumption  po¬ 
tential”  of  the  public.  He  said 
the  study  will  use  two  inter¬ 
views,  one  to  determine  what 
people  read  in  their  newspapers, 
the  other  to  find  the  “buying 
probability”  of  the  public  based 
on  the  idea  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  the  “uncanny 
ability”  to  attract  people  who 
want  to  buy. 

Dr.  Bogart  said  the  study  will 
pick  up  where  the  last  reader- 
ship  study — “The  Newspaper 
and  Its  Reading  Public” — left 
off.  This  study,  conducted  in 
1961  marked  the  first  attempt 
to  measure  the  full  scope  of  the 
daily  newspaper’s  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new 
study  will  try  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  opportunity  to 
advertisers  of  the  reader’s  move¬ 
ment  from  page  to  page  and 
from  section  to  section  in  the 


newspaper. 


$80,000  .411ocated 


Ltd.,  of  British  Columbia,  and 
the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co., 
Ltd.,  with  mills  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  and  Quebec. 


The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee,  which  has  started  its 
seventh  year,  supplied  financing 
in  excess  of  $100,000  in  the 
earlier  research  program.  The 
new  study  will  cost  about  $80,000 
more. 

The  four  companies  which 
make  up  the  Committee  are  in¬ 
viting  other  newsprint  producers 
to  join  in  the  sponsorship. 

The  current  membership  of 
the  committee  accounts  for  a 
third  of  all  Canadian  newsprint 
production.  Members  are:  An¬ 
glo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Quebec;  Domtar 
Newsprint  Ltd.,  Quebec;  Mac¬ 
Millan,  Bloedel  &  Powell  River, 


More  Sponsors  Sought 


The  latter  company’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Paul  Roberts,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

“We  four  companies  took  the 
lead  by  forming  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee,  for 
three  reasons,”  he  said.  “First 
was  our  desire  to  see  a  better 
mutual  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  our  two  industries, 
the  newspapers  and  the  news¬ 
print  producers.  The  second  was 
our  firm  belief  that  what  bene¬ 
fits  newspapers  benefits  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  we  wanted  to  help 
strengthen  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  And  third, 
through  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  we  had  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  existence  that  could  move 
without  delay  in  implementing 
these  aims. 

“Now  we  want  to  extend  our 
help,  and  we  will  welcome  any 
other  Canadian  companies  that 
want  to  join  us.” 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau,  said  the 
research  study,  “The  Daily 
Newspaper  and  its  Reading  Pub¬ 
lic,”  has  been  an  effective  selling 
tool.  The  data  has  been  used  in 
nearly  200  target  account  pres¬ 
entations. 

The  project  involved  finding 
answers  to  this  question :  “What 
is  the  measurable  effect  of  repe¬ 
tition  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising?”  Harvard’s  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  took  on  the  research  as¬ 
signment.  Field  work  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  1960  in  Fort  Wayne. 
The  News-Sentinel  and  Journal- 
Gazette  cooperated  in  split-run 
advertising  over  a  23-week  pe¬ 
riod  to  introduce  two  new  house¬ 
hold  products.  The  complex  data 
produced  were  computer-proc¬ 
essed  at  Hars'ard  and  involved 
thousands  of  hours  of  analysis. 


One,  “Newspaper  and  News¬ 
print  Facts  at  a  Glance,”  is  an 
annual  pocket  compendium  of 
industry  statistics  and  other 
basic  data.  An  edition  of  10,000 
is  distributed  to  publishers  and 
is  much  in  demand. 

A  second  publication,  “News¬ 
print  Facts,”  goes  to  newspaper 
executives  five  times  a  year.  It 
reports  on  newsprint  industry 
trends  and  on  production  experi¬ 
ence  with  newsprint  in  news¬ 
paper  shops  and  in  the  mills. 

One  feature  is  reprinted  regu¬ 
larly  by  approximately  200 
newspapers.  This  is  Newsprint 
Chips,  a  cartoon  coupling  news¬ 
print  information  with  facts 
boosting  newspapers  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  mats  the  feature  and  sends 
it  only  to  editors  who  request  it. 


Technical  Findings 


^Newspaper  1  ’ 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


“After  10  weeks’  work  get¬ 
ting  the  leading  newspapers  to¬ 
gether  we  will  soon  be  ready  to 
give  to  the  advertising  business 
something  it  can  look  at,  hold 
in  its  hand.  Advertisers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  purchasable  unit.  Now 
they  are  wandering  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  a  jungle.  This  plan  gives 
them  a  predictable  unit  of  cir¬ 
culation,  big  enough  so  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  business,  small 
enough  so  it  can  readily  be  han¬ 
dled  properly.  We  believe  we 
have  struck  the  happy  medium.” 


but  this  structure  has  not  Ijeen 
completed. 

“Newspapers  today  are  so 
large,”  Mr.  Kurz  said,  “that  big 
advertisers  don’t  get  the  feeling 
of  their  importance.  This  organ¬ 
ization  can  bring  that  import¬ 
ance  completely  into  focu.s,  done 
along  the  advertisers’  needs  for 
regional  coverage.” 

He  saw  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
petitive  newspapers  being  added 
to  the  group,  but  admitted  there 
were  many  problems  connected 
with  such  procedures,  at  least 
at  the  outset. 

The  blueprint  largely  con¬ 
forms  with  the  top  30  markets, 
with  some  exceptions.  Tliose  not 
included  could  eventually  join 
Newspaper  1. 

As  for  statistical  data  to  be 
gathered  and  interpreted,  this 
will  be  done  by  a  staff  based  in 
New  York.  An  advertising 
agency  will  be  appointed,  but 
Mr.  Kurz  said  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  name  the  agency  yet. 

Advertising  staffs  of  the 
member  newspapers  will  handle 
the  selling.  A  group  general 
manager  has  yet  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Kurz  said  he  was 
“amazed”  by  the  reception  given 
the  plan  and  gratified  by  the 
unanimity  of  feeling  in  favor 
of  it. 

“There  just  has  been  no  iden¬ 
tifiable  package  until  this,”  he 
said,  “and  now  we’ve  got  it.” 


Wandering  to  End 


Dr.  Bogart  will  present  the 
highly-technical  findings  to  a 
select  group  of  marketing  men 
June  27  in  New  York.  Many  of 
the  experts  are  linked  with  some 
of  the  country’s  largest  national 
advertisers. 

In  another  phase  of  its  activ¬ 
ity,  the  committee  issues  publi¬ 
cations  designed  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  publishers  and 
their  staffs  about  newsprint. 


Robinson  to  Sell 
American  Press 


Agencies  and  advertisers  will 
now  have  an  insight,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  into  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  newspaper  business, 
while  heretofore  they’ve  been 
shifting  aimlessly. 

The  new  group,  he  said,  will 
take  facts  and  “put  them  in  a 
promotable  package.”  This  has 
to  be  done  and  done  now,  he 
emphasized,  because  of  the 
“renaissance  in  the  printing 
business.” 

Such  a  “package”  can  be  used 
to  g^reater  advantage  in  waging 
the  fierce  competitive  battle 
going  on  in  the  metropolitan 
field. 

“There  is  much  work  to  be 
done  to  make  a  sale,”  Mr.  Kurz 
observed,  “but  we  believe  the 
timing  is  right  to  give  a  better 
interpretation  of  the  newspaper 
business.  And  it  is  because  of 
this  timing  that  we  believe  this 
new  organization  will  succeed.” 

Advertisers  will  have  complete 
freedom  to  select  the  medium 
and  size  of  their  ads  and  because 
of  the  program’s  flexibility  cer¬ 
tain  papers  can  be  excluded 
where  regional  coverage  is  in¬ 
volved. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there 
will  be  volume  discounts  allowed. 


The  American  Press  maga¬ 
zine,  serving  weeklies,  is  being 
sold  to  Michael  &  Ginsberg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Willmette,  Ill., 
publishers  of  two  trade  journals 
serving  the  vending  marine  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  magazine  has  been  owned 
for  the  past  five  years  by  Don 
Robinson  who  has  been  its  edi¬ 
tor  for  26  years.  His  office  is 
at  Stanton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  duties  until  Oct.  1; 
after  that  he  will  be  consultant 
publisher.  He  will  also  operate 
a  company  under  his  own  name 
to  handle  the  sale  of  premiums 
to  newspapers. 

Mr.  Ginsberg  said  that  Mr. 
Michael  will,  beginning  with  the 
November  issue,  write  all  the 
copy  for  the  trade  journal;  no 
correspondents  will  be  used. 


Leroy  Noble  Dies 

Rutland,  Vt 
Leroy  B.  Noble,  72,  vicepreai- 
dent,  treasurer  and  business 
manager  of  the  Rutland  Herald, 
died  June  6.  He  joined  the 
Herald  in  1927  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  In  1947,  he  and  Robert  W. 
Mitchell  purchased  the  paper 
from  William  H.  Field.  His  son, 
Gene,  is  business  manager. 
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Pact  to  Bar 
Banking  Ads 
Is  Perilous 


Bedford,  Pa. 

New.spapers  in  Pennsylvania 
cannot  refuse  ads  of  out-of-state 
savings  and  loan  associations, 
John  H.  Corbett,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Williamsport 
(Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  told  the 
managers  conference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Savings  and  Loan 
League  here  June  17. 

“Any  efforts  by  publishers  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  \vith 
S.&L.  associations  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  turn  down  such  adver¬ 
tising,  no  matter  how  well 
meant,  could  be  collusion  and  ac¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  free  trade,” 
Mr.  Corbett  warned. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where,  California-based  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and 
groups  from  other  western 
states,  have  been  advertising 
higher  interest  rates  on  accounts 
than  are  paid  in  the  east. 

“Your  growth  pattern  since 
1946  is  unequalled,  I  believe,  in 
any  other  field  of  our  economy,” 
Mr.  Corbett  told  the  savings  and 
loan  people.  “It’s  too  good  to  be 
imperiled  by  interstate  rivalry! 
Efforts  to  throttle  a  free  press 
against  their  own  economic  good 
and  the  Federal  law  will  not 
only  be  fruitless,  but  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  sense  can  be  highly 
damaging  to  you. 

“We  of  the  press  certainly 
sympathize  with  your  position 
and  appreciate  you  as  good  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  your  cellmate.  Pressure  on 
newspapers  or  stringent  state 
laws  won’t  awaken  the  massive 
potential  of  new  customers,  but 
properly  -  planned  advertising 
can.  Determine  what  you  actu¬ 
ally  must  budget  to  do  a  real 
job  in  making  people  aware  of 
your  functions.” 

• 

Schwager  To  Handle 
Retail  Space  Buys 

Martin  Schwager,  formerly 
media  director  in  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt’s  Los  Angeles  office,  has 
joined  Hunt  Foods  and  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  as 
media  supervisor. 

He  will  have  responsibility  for 
the  purchase  and  placement  of 
all  retail  newspaper  space  for 
the  company’s  paint  division. 


LIGHTS, ^CAMERA,  ACTION! — ^Two  motion  picture  films — "Eye  of  the 
Beholder"  and  "Newspaper"— produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  swept  the  competition  in  their  classification  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Visual  Presentation  Association  in  New  York. 
Ted  Barash  (left),  vicepresident  and  director  of  promotion  of  the  Bureau, 
who  wrote  and  supervised  production  of  the  films,  receives  plaques  from 
William  Klauber  of  Metropolitan  Life,  president  of  NVPA's  New  York 
Chapter. 

Editors  (Parents)  Strive 
To  Keep  Movie  Ads  Glean 


‘Le  Matin’  To  Podger 

Le  Matin,  French  language 
newspaper  circulated  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  Belgium,  has  retained 
Podger  Publication  Representa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  U.S.  rep. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  22.  1963 


New  London,  Conn. 

The  dilemma  of  what  policy 
newspaper  editors  —  parents 
themselves  —  should  adopt  on 
the  advertising  of  movies  that 
are  salacious  or  at  least  pretend 
to  be,  has  been  explored  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Day. 

The  entire  “Opinion  of 
Readers”  part  of  the  page  was 
given  over  to  two  letters  to  the 
editor  and  an  Editor’s  Note  in 
which  the  Day  editors  reveal 
their  basic  thinking  on  the 
thorny  problem,  “to  strive  for 
acceptable  ads  to  announce 
questionable  movies.” 

The  first  letter,  given  the 
headline,  “Even  Movie  Title  Sug¬ 
gests  Depravity,”  said,  in  part: 

“Hollywood  producers  insist 
on  exploiting  the  young  thrill 
seekers  and  curious,  with  movies 
of  dope  addiction,  alcohol,  mental 
disease  and  sex  .  .  . 

“Surely  we  have  reached  a 


new  low  in  moral  standards 
when  a  picture  like  ‘Seducers’ 
reaches  our  movie  screen.  The 
title  in  itself  suggests  depravity. 
The  newspaper  advertisement 
states  no  one  under  18  years  of 
age  will  be  allowed  to  view  the 
movie.  Somehow,  I  cannot  pic¬ 
ture  the  theater  manager  outside 
checking  birth  certificates.” 

The  second  letter,  with  the 
head,  “Movie  Ads  Cause  Family 
Concern,”  was  from  a  couple, 
June  D.  and  Richard  T.  Black. 
It  read: 

“Once  again  the  movie  adver¬ 
tisements  appearing  in  the  Day 
this  past  week  have  caused  con¬ 
cern  in  our  family. 

“We  feel  that  the  reading  ma¬ 
terial  coming  into  our  home 
should  be  for  the  whole  family. 
We’d  like  to  feel  that  our  chil¬ 
dren  could  read  the  Day  with¬ 
out  being  exposed  to  improper 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


P.O.  Explains 
Papers’  Ban 
On  Bingo  Ads 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Operators  of  “Bingo”  games 
here  fear  a  slump  in  business 
will  follow  a  ruling  by  Postmas¬ 
ter  William  W.  Davis  that  news¬ 
papers  which  print  publicity 
about  them  will  be  barred  from 
the  mail. 

Actually,  the  postmaster  took 
the  local  newspapers  “off  the 
hook”  when  sponsors  of  the 
games  complained  their  adver¬ 
tisements  were  being  rejected. 

As  spelled  out  by  the  postal 
official,  use  of  such  words  as 
“games”  or  “party”  or  “enter¬ 
tainment”  does  not  make  ads 
for  Bingo  legal.  Mr.  Davis  said 
the  postal  laws,  since  1868,  have 
provided  that  newspapers  can¬ 
not  place  in  the  mail  advertise¬ 
ments  of  any  game  of  chance 
even  though  legal  under  state 
law. 

Bingo  Big  Business 

Bingo,  which  is  definitely  a 
lottery  in  the  eyes  of  the  Post 
Office,  is  big  business  around 
this  area,  but  efforts  to  have 
the  State  Legislature  legalize 
it  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Davis  pointed  out  that 
the  postal  ban  applies  to  news 
stories,  as  well  as  ads,  referring 
to  lotteries.  He  quoted  the  law 
as  saying:  “The  term  adver¬ 
tisement  applies  to  any  lottery 
notice  in  the  newspaper,  whether 
it  is  inserted  at  the  expense  of 
the  promoter,  or  is  merely  a 
news  item  concerning  the  event. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  item  makes  it  none¬ 
theless  an  advertisement. 

Section  1302  of  Title  18,  U.S. 
Code,  also  provides,  according  to 
Mr.  Davis,  that  the  mails  shall 
not  be  used  to  send  newspapers 
“containing  any  list  or  the 
prizes  drawn  or  awarded  by 
means  of  any  such  lottery.”  This 
means,  he  said,  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  mail  the  results  of 
the  lottery,  telling  who  won  or 
how  much. 

• 

Smoke  Ads  Out 

Orono,  Me. 

The  University  of  Maine’s 
student  newspaper,  the  Maine 
Campus,  has  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  to  accept  no  more  tobacco 
advertising  “because  of  the 
medical  controversy  over  its  pos¬ 
sible  harmful  effects.”  Loss  of 
this  source  of  revenue  will  mean 
about  $4,000  a  year  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  which  hopes  to 
make  up  the  deficit  with  more 
local  advertising. 
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Ad-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Meintvre 

I 

Fee  vs.  Commish 

Remember  just  a  few  years 
back,  when  Madison  Avenue  was 
agog  over  tbe  possibility  of  tbe 
fee  system  replacing  tbe  com¬ 
mission  system  of  agency  com¬ 
pensation:* 

Well  it  hasn’t  and  isn’t  likely 
to.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
agencies  have  managed  to  blend 
the  two  svstems. 


.\t  least  that’s  the  word  from 
agency  financial  expert  Ira  Rubel 
who  heads  up  Rubel  Rich  & 
Humphrey,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and 
who  reports  that  fees  now  are  a 
“substantial  part”  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  compensation. 
.4gency  income  from  sources 
other  than  commissions  doubled 
in  the  period  from  1956  to  1961, 
he  says. 

Mr.  Rubel  cites  the  following 
evidence;  smaller  ad  agencies 
now  receive  as  much  as  42%  of 
their  total  income  from  fees; 
medium-sized  agencies,  20^o,  and 
“very  large”  agencies,  8%. 


“As  advertisers  have  demanded 
that  agencies  perform  more  of 
the  marketing  functions  and  as 
they  have  become  more  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  greater  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness,”  Mr.  Ru¬ 
bel  says,  “agencies  have  found  it 
necessary  to  staff  up  for  higher 
quality  and  greater  diversity  of 
service.” 

Mr.  Rubel  continues;  “While 
the  commission  income  from  very 
large  advertising  accounts  using 
high  unit  cost  media  is  often  suf¬ 
ficient  to  provide  for  the  highest 
quality  of  service,  there  are  many 
advertising  accounts  where  such 
services  cannot  be  performed, 
even  by  the  largest  agencies,  for 
the  commission  income  alone. 

“Many  advertisers  realize  the 
greater  advertising  effectiveness 
can  be  much  more  profitable  to 
them  than  any  possible  saving  in 
agency  compensation  that  could 
be  secured.”  he  says. 

According  to  Mr.  Rubel,  his 
data  pinpoints  two  “very  signifi¬ 
cant  facts.”  One  is  that  ad  agen¬ 
cies  of  all  sizes  receive  part  of 
their  income  from  fees.  The  other 
is  that  the  percentage  of  income 
represented  by  fees  has  just 
about  doubled  in  the  last  six 


.\s  Emerson  once  put  it;  For¬ 
ever  and  ever  it  takes  a  pound 
to  lift  a  pound.” 


NEWLY  ELECTED  OFFICERS  of  Boston  Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives:  Left  to  right— Francis  H.  Stevens  (Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  Co.),  treasurer;  James  P.  Curran  (Ward-Griffith),  vice- 
president;  John  C.  Lally  (Kelly-Smith),  president;  and  Charles  S.  Dun¬ 
ham  (Julius  Mathews),  secretary. 


NAEA  Faces  Work 
And  Fun  at  Asheville 


Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  members 
are  looking  forward  eagerly  to 
the  1963  summer  sales  confer¬ 
ence  July  7-10  at  the  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Tharp  Keynoter 

The  convention  will  open  Mon¬ 
day,  July  8,  with  the  keynote 
address  by  Melvin  E.  Tharp,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  and  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Carl  Flynn,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and 
Tribune,  the  program  chairman, 
and  Roy  Philips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Asheville  Citizen-Times, 
have  lined  up  an  interesting 
program  of  speakers,  panels  and 
hospitality. 

Luncheon  speakers  will  be 
Mark  Ethridge,  board  chairman, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Times,  and  Roger  C. 
P  e  a  c  e,  publisher,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont-News. 

Other  Personalities 

Other  program  personalities 
include; 

ROP  showcase  promotion  — 
James  Armistead,  advertising 
director,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner  and  Tennessean,  and  Norm 
Saukerson,  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  sales,  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Sentinel.  Harold  Moss- 
berger,  advertising  director, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  will 
talk  on  special  promotions. 

An  idea  panel  for  newspaper 
ad  executives  will  be  headed  by 
Chester  Bovender,  ad  director, 
Winston-Salem  (N,  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  with  the  following 
panelists; 

Robert  G.  Beard,  Asheville 
Citizen-Times;  Rufus  D.  Halti- 
wanger,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 


and  Record;  Chester  Rose, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord;  James  Wilkins,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  and  News, 
and  Frank  McKain,  Portsmouth 
(Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  and 
Ledger  Star. 

Worsley  Heads  .Sessions 

Carl  Worsley,  president  of 
NAEA  of  the  Carolinas  and  re¬ 
tail  ad  manager.  Rocky  Mount 
(N.  C.)  Telegram,  will  head  up 
round  table  sessions. 

Mr.  Philips  has  arranged  the 
hospitality  program,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  buffet  supper  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  July  7,  a  special 
demonstration  of  the  Indian 
blow  gun,  exhibition  clog  danc¬ 
ing  and  music  for  folk  dancing. 

Members  will  receive  “swag 
bags”  stuffed  with  products 
from  the  Carolinas  and  there 
will  be  various  dinners  and  en¬ 
tertainment. 

• 

Lack  of  Adg  Hits 
School  Tax  Ballot 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

A  permissive  tax  election  was 
invalid  because  the  school  dis¬ 
trict  failed  to  publish  a  formal 
legal  notice  of  an  election,  the 
court  ruled  in  refusing  to  certify 
a  17-cent  tax  limit  boost. 

Superior  Judge  Wayne  R. 
Millington  said  there  was  “abso¬ 
lute  failure  to  follow  the  stat¬ 
ute.”  Voters  authorized  by  2  to  1 
a  tax  limit  boost  to  $2.16  per 
$100  assessed  valuation.  The 
legal  tax  limit  will  not  drop 
back  from  $1.99  to  the  statewide 
maximum  of  90  cents  unless  the 
error  is  remedied  by  appeal  or 
a  new  election. 

The  90-cent  rate  will  give 
schools  less  than  half  the  funds 
they  require,  officials  said. 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Movie  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


and  suggestive  pictures.” 

Producers’  Copy 

The  editor’s  note  stated; 

“In  fairness  to  theater  man¬ 
agers  it  might  be  explained  that 
they  receive  their  ads  from  the 
movie  producers  and  the  tamest 
copy  made  available  to  them  is 
often  pretty  wild. 

“One  of  these  letters  appears 
to  understand  some  of  the  news¬ 
paper  problems  connected  with 
movie  ads,  the  other  less  so. 

“We  at  the  Day  are  parents 
and  the  increasing  number  of 
such  movies  concerns  us  just  as 
deeply  as  any  other  parents. 
But  the  difference  between  us 
and  those  who  are  not  in  our 
business  is  that  we  have  certain 
obligations  to  the  public. 

“The  Day,  like  many  other 
family  newspapers,  constantly 
rejects  movie  ads  submitted  by 
theaters,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Considerable  time,  thought  and 
soul-searching  go  into  this  en¬ 
deavor.  Several  are  involved. 
When  questionable  copy  comes 
into  the  advertising  department 
there  is  a  huddle  of  parents. 

Some  .4re  Tossed  Out 

“Some  ads  are  tossed  out  in 
their  entirety.  Parts  of  others 
may  be  deleted  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  portions  edited.  We  try  to 
end  up  with  an  ad  that  in  itself 
is  not  salacious,  that  contains 
nothing  in  words  or  pictures  that 
in  themselves  are  obscene  or 
improper. 

“Even  so,  some  parent,  angry 
with  the  producer  and  exhibitors 
of  the  film,  may  transfer  his  ire 
from  the  film  to  the  ad.  The 
reasonable  complainant,  having 
cooled  off,  finally  realizes  that  it 
is  the  movie  he  objects  to,  not 
our  ad. 

“  ‘But,’  he  may  say,  ‘the  ad 
still  implies  that  the  movie  is 
salacious.’  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  crux  of  the  problem;  The 
Day,  again  like  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  feels  a  strong  obligation  to 
let  the  public,  especially  parents, 
get  this  hint  as  to  the  film’s 
subject  matter  or  treatment. 
Then  the  responsible  parent,  who 
works  at  his  job,  can  if  he 
chooses,  forbid  his  children  to 
see  it. 

“So,  our  policy  is  to  strive 
for  acceptable  ads  to  announce 
questionable  movies.  If  we  fall 
off  the  tight  wire  between  keep¬ 
ing  our  ads  clean  on  one  side, 
and  informing  parents  on  the 
other,  we  regret  it,  give  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  is  not  intentional, 
and  ask  the  reader’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  difficult  ‘in  the  middle’ 
position.” 

UBLISHER  for  June  22.  1963 
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DALLAS’  LARGEST  CIRCULATION 


ities  in  19  markets,  the  U.  S.  and  theme  line,  “Measure  Your 
Steel  campai^  for  “Measure  Mattress,  Sleep  Better  on  a  King 
Your  Mattress  Month”  will  con-  Size,”  and  listing  retailers  who 
sist  of:  advertise  in  the  same  edition 

•  Newspaper  service  of  ad-  •  Newspaper  service  of  ad¬ 

vertising  and  editorial  materials  vertising  and  editorial  materials 
distributed  to  4,000  daily  and  to  help  papers  prepare  special 
weekly  newspapers  bedding  sections.  The  cover  will 

•  Publicity  campaign  to  pro-  carry  the  t^eme,  symbol  and 

mote  “Measure  Your  Mattress  action  line  Now  is  the  time  to 
Month”  custom  fitted  for  a  new  king- 

'  .Free  dealer  point-of-sale  size  innerspring  mattress” 

•  #50  outdoor  board  show- 

•  Campaign  brochure  for  i?'^” 

‘Measure  manufacturers  and  retailers  .  Jnnp-cnrinir  mnttro  ">> 

<s  tn  Vi<»ln  innerspring  mattress” 

In promotion  consisting  ,  Professional  marketing 
h^T  r^rZ  of  advertising  in  industry  publi-  team  to  make  repeated  personal 
oy  pro-  cations  and  direct  mail  to  bed-  calls  on  key  bedding  retailers  to 
r  eting  ding  dealers  explain  the  promotion,  provide 

newspa-  Jq  accelerate  “Measure  Your  sales  training  for  mattress 
associa-  Mattress  Month”  in  the  19  salesmen  and  coordinate  store 


‘Measure  Mattress 
Month’  Set  for  Sept 


provide  the  following:  “Measure  Your  Mattress  Month" 

•  1,200-line  newspaper  ad  •  Brochure  describing  all  the 
featuring  the  program  symbol  elements  of  the  bedding  pro¬ 
gram  for  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers. 

•  Merchandising  kit  of  point- 
of-sale  materials. 

I  I  I  The  19  markets  selected  for 

I  I  local  promotions  are  Atlanta, 

I  Boston,  Buffalo,  Charlotte,  Chi- 

I  I  y  ^  V.  cago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver, 

Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 

U)  Louisville,  Newark,  Philadel¬ 

phia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

!  Outside  the  19  markets,  daily 

newspapers  and  some  2,500 
weeklies  will  receive  the  U.S. 
Steel  “Measure  Your  Mattress 
Month”  newspaper  service  proof 
book.  The  newspaper  service, 
including  free  mats  of  all  art, 
is  available  to  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  on  request. 

A  survey  by  NABM  of  mem¬ 
bers  who  participated  in  last 
year’s  “Measure  Your  Mattress 
Month”  promotion  reveals  that 
sales  for  all  mattresses  were 
up  substantially. 

Gains  for  all  mattresses 
ranged  from  2.2  to  40%.  Top- 
end  mattresses  were  up  from  8 
to  322%.  Supersize  mattresses 
showed  increases  ranging  from 
8  to  460%. 

These  results  bear  out  the 
findings  of  a  survey  commis¬ 
sioned  by  U.S.  Steel  three  years 
ago  at  the  suggestions  of  the 
NABM.  The  survey,  conducted 
by  Alfred  Politz  Research, 
pointed  to  areas  for  concentra¬ 
tion  of  promotional  efforts  on 
which  U.S.  Steel  and  NABM 
have  cooperated. 

U.S.  Steel  support  of  bedding 
promotions  has  increased  ste^- 
ily  over  the  years.  In  1961  in¬ 
tensive  campaigns  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  U.S.  Steel  in  10  major 
markets.  In  1962  this  was  in¬ 
creased  to  17,  and  for  1963  the 
number  of  major  markets  will 
be  19. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  22,  19« 


Executive  Sports  Editor 
of  The  Times  Herald 


Selected  by  the  National 
Headliners  Club  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  Sports 
Columnist  for  1 962. 
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The  truth  of 
the  matter  is* 


San  Diego,  Cafifornia— the  number-three  market  in  the  nation  s  number-one  state— is  home  to  1,118,430  people 
with  $2.7  billion  to  speni  San  Diego  s  average  total  employment  for  the  first  four  months  this  year  was  the 
liighest  in  any  comparable  period  in  the  past  10  years.^  San  Diego  is  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Here  s  why:  85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the 
total  retail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  r^arly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  undnplicated.’^ 


*FtcU  ConMli4«tt4.  A  Owiftion  of  C-C-MI  Inc.  Marktt  Sufvoy 
tSourc*:  Sitte  of  California.  Oapt.  of  EmploymoAl.  Sort  Diego  Labor  Market  BuUetin.  May.  1963 


Sflje  isan  Bitja  ttnion  Evening  Tribune 


■the  ring  of  TRUTH' 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  —  SPRINGFIELD. 
ILLINOIS  — AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
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. . .  titleholder  from  Cincinnati!  Undisputed  champion, 
delivering  the  big  punch  where  the  "pvuBe”  is  biggest,  where 
the  prices  are  best,  where  the  profit  margins  are  widest — 
with  Cincinnatians  who  make  more,  want  more  and  spend 
more  on  new  cars,  clothes,  food,  appliances,  liquor,  vacations. 
Retailers  know  it’s  the  quality  audience  daily  .  .  .  with  the 
proven  ability  to  produce  sales  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
circvdation.  That’s  why  they  use  The  Enquirer  for  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  their  quality  goods  advertising!  •  One 
more  reason  why  The  Daily  Enquirer  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  newspaper  exceptions:  preferred  by  and  reaching 
the  greatest  number  of  households  most  likely  to  buy  .  .  . 
going  to  the  least  number  of  households  least  likely  to  buy. 
Let  us  prove,  for  your  product,  that .  .  . 

din®  IknglN  nim  soIM  (DSimcMiEailn  ns  sjpelW  ENdjunSrcr 


*Cincinnati  Retailers’  Newspaper  Selection  by  Price  of  Goods  Advertised 
(Neustadt  Statistics,  First  6  Months,  1962). 


liMfe  Praaotiac  liamgr  Promotiag  Linace  PromoUiif  Total  Linate.  All 

HifhMt  Prioad  Gooda —  MadiujD  Prioad  Gooda —  Loareat  Pricad  Gooda —  Prioea  of  Gooda — 

(Total  1.2aS.7S0)  (Total  1.70S,631)  (Total  1.242,311)  (4.1M.732) 


Reprnrnled  by  Moloney,  Regan  <fi  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


APRIL  &  YEAR 

TO  DATE  1963 

VS.  1962 

(Basic  14  City 

Total — 6 

&  7*day  Basis) 

APRIL 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1963  vs  1962 

1963  vs  1962 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

-1-  12.6 

8.9 

+  6.7 

7.5 

Foods  . 

-  25.7 

9.5 

-21.4 

12.6 

Baby  Foods  . 

-  50.8 

0.3 

-30.4 

0.4 

Baking  Products . 

-  39.4 

0.8 

-37.8 

1.2  i 

Beverages  . 

-  24.8 

1.6 

-14.2 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . . 

-  63.4 

0.1 

-25.3 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

-  34.4 

0.5 

-28.6 

0.7 

Dairy  Products . 

-  28.7 

1.2 

-  2.1 

1.7 

Frozen  Foods  . 

-  23.8 

0.8 

-  3.9 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-  34.7 

0.9 

-23.0 

1.2 

Industrial  . 

+  24.8 

2.9 

+  1.2 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

+  27.4 

1.9 

+  1.2 

1.9 

Medical  . 

—  4.4 

2.1 

-12.9 

3.2 

Public  Utilities  . 

-1-  31.4 

3.8 

•f20.5 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

-  6.1 

7.9 

+  0.4 

8.5 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .... 

-  31.2 

0.8 

-18.5 

1.0 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI . 

-t- 100.2 

0.7 

-f-53.1 

0.5 

Tobacco  . 

—  19.2 

1.2 

-37.7 

1.2 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

•f  13.0 

1.7 

-17.6 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

-1-132.4 

0.6 

-1-42.8 

0.5 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-1-  95.2 

0.2 

-  0.4 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

—  30.5 

0.4 

-30.7 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps . 

-  25.4 

0.1 

-40.2 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

-  5.3 

12.6 

-  1.7 

12.9 

Airways  . 

-  11.3 

8.2 

-  6.5 

8.7 

Bus  Lines . 

-  6.6 

0.6 

+  0.7 

0.4 

Railroads  . 

+  6.9 

1.2 

+  9.7 

I.l 

Steamships  . 

+  27.9 

1.2 

-I-I5.I 

1.4 

Tours  . 

-  10.0 

1.0 

-  2.5 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

-  8.4 

2.2 

-t-  3.0 

13  S 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

—  7.4 

72.9 

—  9.4 

72.9 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils . 

-I-  16.4 

3.1 

-53.6 

1.6 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-  2.8 

15.0 

-  2.3 

16.7 

Dres  &  Tubes . 

+  39.6 

2.4 

-H29.7 

1.8 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

-  24.0 

0.5 

-  0.6 

0.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

+  11.6 

27.1 

-  3.2 

27.1 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

-  I.l 

100.0 

-  7.3 

100.0 

GOP  Ads  To  Poke 
Fun  at  Democrats 

Washington, 

Starting  June  25,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  will 
break  test  ads  in  four  Indiana 
markets  —  Ft.  Wayne,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Richmond  and  South 
Bend  —  as  part  of  “a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  politi¬ 
cal  communications  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  scale.” 

Full-page  ads  (via  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company,  Chicago),  poking 
fun  at  the  Kennedy  administra¬ 
tion,  will  also  run  in  national 
magazines  and  will  be  couponed 
j  to  encourage  readers  to  send 
$10  to  the  Republican  Action 
Fund. 

Rep.  William  E.  Miller  (R., 
N.  Y.),  Republican  National 
chairman,  said  the  progp*am  is 
I  experimental  and  that  it  is 
j  hoped  it  will  prove  self-support- 
j  ing. 

The  first  ad  will  show  Uncle 
EDITOR  8C  F 


Sam’s  hat  lying  on  its  side  be¬ 
neath  the  headline,  “Whatever 
happened  to  Uncle  Sam?”  Copy 
will  suggest  that  he  has  far^ 
badly  at  the  hands  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats. 

• 

‘This  Is  Alberta’ 

The  Calgary  (Ala.)  Albertan 
has  published  a  176-page  supple¬ 
ment,  “This  Is  Alberta  in  1963," 
containing  118  pages  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  Spot  color  was  used 
throughout  the  inside  pages  and 
full-color  was  used  on  the  cover. 
Cover  price  was  $1.00.  To  han¬ 
dle  additional  sales,  the  press  < 
mn  was  100,000. 


Festival  Edition 

Antioch,  Calif. 
The  Antioch  Daily  Ledger 
printed  a  56-page  Antioch  Delta 
Festival  and  Progress  edition, 
the  largest  issue  ever  produced. 
Production  was  done  by  regular 
employees. 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
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tore  open  the  nursing  school  racket! 


They  were  nothing  but  diploma  mills.  And  their  ill-trained  grad¬ 
uates  were  being  turned  loose  on  an  unsuspecting  public.  One 
"nurse”  jammed  a  hypodermic  needle  into  a  patient’s  sciatic 
nerve,  paralyzing  him.  Another  put  a  diabetic  into  insulin  shock 
with  an  overdose  of  the  drug. 

The  authorities’  hands  were  tied  because  of  loosely-written 
laws.  But  ours  were  not.  We  blistered  the  phony  nursing  .schools 
in  a  three-part  expose.  Action  came  fast.  Leading  legislators 
cited  the  series  when  they  introduced  a  bill  to  tighten  rules  gov¬ 
erning  practical  nursing. 

Fast  response?  Yes,  but  typical.  The  American’s  bold,  vigor¬ 


ous  brand  of  journalism  gets  results  like  this  often.  And  it’s  get¬ 
ting  the  readers,  too. 

The  latest  A.B.C.  figures  show  that  we  have  increased  our 
lead  over  Chicago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City  Zone  cir¬ 
culation.  We  continue  scoring  gains  to  their  losses  in  the  suburbs. 
And  we’re  piling  increase  upon  increase  in  our  advertising 
columns.* 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the  Chicago 
evening  newspaper  field?  Your  advertising  in  the  American  will 
benefit  from  the  crowd-pleasing  interest  we  are  building  into  our 
newspaper.  And  that’s  worth  plenty  to  whatever  you  want  to  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Alwayt  On  lop  Of  Th*  Stivs 

*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  iwo-paper  buy,  nothing  beats  Chicago’s  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Cali  a  sales  representative  and  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 


Chicago  If 

E.  O.  Corboy 

1314  Tribune  Tower 

222-3991 


New  York  City  17 
R.  C.  Mast 
220  E.  42nd  St. 
Murray  Hill  2-3033 


Detroit  29 

W.  E.  Bate* 

1309  Penobscot  Bldg, 
woodward  2-9422 


San  Francisco  4 

Fitrpatrick  Associates 
110  Sutter  Street 
GArfieid  1  7949 


Los  Angeles  17 

Fitxpatricli  Associates 
1709  West  9th  Street 
493-4922 


Mexico  City 
Enriguei  SimonI 
Perea  y  Cla,  S.A. 
Emparan  No.  17 


London,  S.  W.  1 
Mortimer  Bryans 
3  A  5  Warwick  House  St. 
Trafalgar  2492-3 
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WITH  TOE 
LARGEST  CIRCUlAnON 
IN  N.E.PENNA. 


#  Sirats 


SAWYER-PERGUSON-WALKER  COAUPANY, 
INC“" 

Nttienal  RtpmtMtUvtt 
NEW  YOM  •  CHICAGO  •  EHILAOEIEHIA 
DCnUXT  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  AN6ELES 
SAN  F«ANCISCO  •  MINNEAKLIS 


AD  CAMPAIGNS; 

Heavy  Color 
Backs  Lark 
N.  Y.  Debut 


Full-page  one-color  and  black 
newspaper  ads  were  used  this 
week  by  Liggett  &  Myers  To¬ 
bacco  Company  to  debut  Lark 
cigarets  into  the  greater  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  The  ads 
ran  black  and  white  where  color 
was  not  available. 

King-size  Lark,  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  unique  inner  filter  of 
specially  treated  activated  char¬ 
coal  granules,  has  been  tested 


in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Albany, 
Troy,  Schenectady,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
(E&P,  March  30,  page  30).  It 
was  most  recently  introduced  in 
the  Boston,  Providence  and 
Springfield  areas  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Adv^ertising  plans  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company)  in¬ 
clude  use  of  radio-tv,  commuter 
train  cards,  and  thi’ee-sheet  sta¬ 
tion  posters. 

«  *  * 


RETURNS  TO  P.4PERS 

The  54  -  store  Waldbaum’s 
Food  Supermarket  chain  Brook- 


where 
News-Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

economically  delivers 
98%  of  families  with 
more  buying  income 


For  details  contact: 
Story,  Brooks  A  Finloy,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


lyn,  N.  Y.,  returned  to  newspa¬ 
pers  last  week  after  a  three-year 
lapse.  Full-page  ads  began  ap¬ 
pearing  June  12  in  the  New 
York  J  ourtuU- American,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
Long  Island  Press  and  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal.  The  tab¬ 
loid-sized  papers  carried  double 
page  ads  (see  cut).  Included  on 
the  schedule  are  the  New  York 
News,  New  York  Mirror,  New 
York  Post  and  Newsday. 

Waldbaum’s  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Co-Ordinated  Mar¬ 
keting  Agency,  Inc.)  is  based  on 
a  fashion  theme  to  attract 
higher  readership. 

According  to  Ira  Waldbaum, 
president,  “We  have  found  our 
customers  to  be  extremely  fash- 
ion-conscious,  so  we’ve  concluded 
the  way  to  attract  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  to  present  our  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  manner  of  a  fashion 
pageant.” 

«  *  * 

SWITCHES  PITCH 

In  order  to  clear  the  welter  of 
consumer  confusion  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place,  James  Lees  and  Sons 
Company  is  embarking  on  a  new 
newspaper  and  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  concept  for  its  carpets 
and  rugs,  beginning  this  fall. 

Abandoning  room  scenes  to 
depict  its  product  and  going  into 
black  and  white  editorial-type 
pages  heavily,  Lees  is  relying 
on  informative  copy  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  number  of  objectives. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
include  three  ads  each  in  44 
metropolitan  dailies  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Fac¬ 
ing  pages  will  be  available  for 
local  store  advertising.  Total 
newspaper  circulation  will  run 
about  31,000,000. 

«  *  * 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

•  Newspaper  advertising  and 
tv  commercials  are  being  used  to 
tell  Japanese  consumers  about 
Gillette  products.  Three  differ¬ 
ent  ads  have  appeared  in  two 
important  multi-city  papers: 
Asahi,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  4,000,000  in  six  cities,  and 
Mainichi,  which  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,800,000,  in  six  cities. 


Grads  on  Papers 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Seven  June  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  took  jobs 
on  North  Carolina  newspapers: 
Bertram  Owen  Bishop,  Burling¬ 
ton  Times-News;  Gary  J.  Dal¬ 
ton,  Watauga  Democrat,  Boone; 
Taylor  Jeffery  Jones,  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead 
City;  James  D.  Lee,  Gastonia 
Gazette;  W.  Stephen  Lee,  Ra¬ 
leigh  Times;  Charles  R.  Price, 
Asheville  Citizen-Times;  Clyde 
N.  Wilton  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 
Journal. 


FCC  Puts  End 
To  Networks’ 
Option  Time 

Reaction  to  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munication  Commission’s  action 
banning  television  network  op¬ 
tion  time  —  traditional  meth^ 
of  assuring  station  clearances — 
was  mixed  this  week. 

The  action,  originally  pro¬ 
posed  to  curb  the  gp-owth  of  net¬ 
work  influence  in  progp^m  origi¬ 
nation,  could  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  local  advertising. 

Advertising  agencies  that  at 
one  time  believed  curtailment  of 
option  time  would  increase  their 
difficulties  in  obtaining  station 
clearances  on  network  lineups 
reacted  calmly  to  the  FCC’s  ac¬ 
tion.  While  some  felt  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  options  would  com¬ 
plicate  their  network  buying, 
none  saw  the  possibilities  of 
network  fragmentization  on  the 
scale  they  once  feared.  The 
most  common  view  was  that  the 
networks’  grrip  on  program 
sources  was  strong  enough  to 
assure  a  continuation  of  net¬ 
work  clearances  in  desirable 
hours. 


Networks  Quiet 

The  networks  themselves  re¬ 
served  official  comment.  1 

Privately,  however,  some  net¬ 
work  officials  felt  the  effect 
would  be  harmful  —  that  affili¬ 
ates  will  be  more  inclined  to 
substitute  local  or  syndicated 
programming  for  network 
shows,  so  that  network  adver¬ 
tisers  would  be  less  certain  of 
getting  the  lineups  they  want 
and  therefore  more  reluctant  to 
buy. 

Station  representatives,  who 
depend  on  network  programs  to 
provide  some  of  the  best  ad¬ 
jacencies  they  sell  to  national 
spot  advertisers,  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  little  or  no 
harm  will  result  on  that  score. 

Program  syndicators,  once 
among  the  strongest  supporters 
of  option-time  reforms,  greeted 
FCC’s  action  mildly.  The  syndi¬ 
cators,  originally  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  gain  access  to  prime 
time  for  the  first-run  programs 
they  were  then  turning  out,  are 
now  mainly  engaged  in  distri-  ^ 
bution  of  network  films  in  off- 
network  runs. 

• 

Daily  Names  Rep 

The  Fremont  (Calif.)  News- 
Register,  former  weekly  that 
went  daily  last  March  1,  has 
named  Western  Dailies  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tive. 
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‘'The  most  important  newspaper  in 
the  world^s  most  important  capital” 

The  Washington  Post  is  read  and 
quoted  in  every  branch  of  the 
Government.  Its  circulation 
is  fifty  percent  larger  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  Washington 
area,  exceeding  500,000  on  Sundays 
and  420,000  daily.  And  it  carries 
more  advertising — ^by  far — 
than  the  second  newspaper  in 
Washington  .  .  .  more,  in  fact, 
than  all  but  five  other  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 

il)e  tOoi^liutgton  post 

First  in  News 
First  in  Awards 
First  in  Circulation 
First  in  Advertising 


byt  Cttrarof— Sawytr,  Fcrguion,  WalWr.  finandol— Grant  Wtbb.  Hotal  &  Xtioris— Hot  Winter  (Floridn),  Tom  McGill  (Now  England),  lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJJ 
Corny  Sovogo  (Ponno).  Coata— Pock.  Rotogrovvro— AAotropoliton  Sunday  Nowspapors.  Inlcrnafional-Mtwtwtok  International  (Europe  and  Ada),  C.  Enriquez  Simon!  (Moxice). 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
You  are  SPECIAL  — 
BECAUSE 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  York  ChicaRO  San  Francisco 
111  John  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


13*  Color  photos  have  been  added 

X^IX  comprise  about  one- 

”  third  of  the  total. 

^  When  the  tours  startwl  Mr. 

.ftk-OCp  J 11X16  Young  used  a  Speed  Graflex.  In 

_  that  era  two  copyboys  were  re- 

^  6¥V^I^PHP61*9  confirmed  this  week  that  dis-  A  Il'VrA  quired.  One  carried  holders,  the 

cussions  are  being  conducted  X  t^UITS  x*_IJ.VC  other  flashbulbs, 
with  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fen-  In  those  days  the  photogra- 

rX6UXcl  Xj’nXUp  ner  &  Smith,  Inc.,  looking  to  a  San  Francisco  pher  had  to  return  to  the  ("hron- 

possible  offering  to  the  public  Photographs  and  a  photogra-  icle  and  reload  holders  every 
Chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  25%  of  the  agency’s  common  pher  have  become  integral  parts  seven  hours  or  so.  He  also  had 

stock.  The  agency  also  confirmed  of  the  San  Franciaco  Chronicle’s  to  return  after  the  parties  and 

that  its  clients  had  been  jw)tified  annual  “June  Tours”  for  ad-  prepare  ahead  for  the  next  day. 
of  these  discussions.  vertising  executives,  according  “That  meant  about  24  hours 

This  would  be  the  second  pub-  to  Larry  Wade,  promotion  direc-  of  work  a  day  instead  of  17 
lie  offering  of  an  ad  agency’s  tor.  now,”  Mr.  Young  said. 

In  May,  1962,  offering  This  is  because  of  the  per-  He  shifted  from  holders  to 

was  made  of  100,000  shai-es  of  sonality  and  the  shutter-snap-  cut  film  in  magazines  and  then 
class  A  stock  of  Papert,  Koenig,  ping  capabilities  of  Bill  Young,  to  film  in  packs  of  12.  The  use 

Lois,  Inc.,  through  Andersen  &  staff  photographer  who  has  been  of  35  mm  film  has  reduced  the 

Company  and  Oppenheimer  &  assigned  to  all  15  of  these  problems  faced  during  the  past 
Co.  There  are  262,444  class  A  events.  Mr.  Young  is  greeter  two  years. 

shares  outstanding,  _with  249,-  extraordinary  and  perennial  Mr.  Young  joined  the  Chron- 
~  “life  of  the  party.”  He  also  icle  in  1939.  He  was  in  Europe 

snaps  1200  to  1500  pictures  on  a  six-month  leave  when  tour 
during  each  five-day  tour,  Mr.  time  came  around  in  1956.  He 
Wade  explained.  maintained  his  series  of  June 

These  are  converted  into  per-  activities  when  the  Chronicle 
sonal  albums.  Each  guest  and  flew  him  back  for  the  tour, 
each  office  represented  receives  Four  participants  have  un¬ 
copies.  That  means  around  35  broken  tour  service.  The  other* 
books  annually.  are  J.  L.  Ferguson,  president, 

p  T  Robert  Kinsley,  Western 

1200  Per  lour  manager,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 

The  albums  are  the  end  result  Walker  Co.,  and  Nancy  Martell, 
of  1200  to  1500  photos  taken  a  Chronicle  ad  staff, 
tour,  Mr.  Young  explained.  That  • 

multiplies  up  to  20,250  photos  T  lif 

in  the  15  successive  years  of  the 

event.  •  A _  • 

Different  pictures  are  selected  X  OF  t  jIII-  AUlCnCflD 
for  each  album.  One  copy  goes 

to  the  guest,  another  to  his  CniCAflO 

advertising  office.  Chicago’s  American  will  in- 

Photos  of  a  master  list  of  troduce  a  locally-produced  roto- 
events  are  included  in  each  gravure  magazine  on  Sunday, 
album.  Some  10,000  prints.  Sept.  8,  according  to  an  an- 
commercially  produced  from  the  nouncement  of  Stuart  List,  pub- 
Chronicle  film,  are  used  Usher. 

annually.  The  magazine  has  been  in  the 

These  albums  provide  a  chron- 

icle  of  the  tour’s  progress.  Each  that  the  African  Weekif 

individual  gets  photos  in  which  ceasing  publication, 

he  is  featured.  Each  album  bears  I"  a  recent  editorial  expansion 
the  individual’s  name  in  gold,  the  Sunday  edition’s  womens 
....  section  underwent  a  revision. 

Photography  refinements  oyer  Further  additions  to  the  worn- 
recent  years  are  reflected  in  the  planned  befoR 

way  the  albums  have  developed.  -  end  of  the  vear. 


ing  of  the  fundamentals  in¬ 
volved  in  the  agency-media  re¬ 
lationship. 


AD  AGENCIES 


of  4-A  committees  for  the  1963- 
64  season  have  been  announced 
by  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Chairman  of  the  newspaper 
committee  is  Joseph  St.  Georges  stock, 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Vice-chairman  is  Alvin  E. 

Frifield  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Chicago.  This  committee  is 
concerned  with  problems  with 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers; 
relations  with  the  various  news¬ 
paper  organizations;  recommen¬ 
dations  for  improving  the  ef-  Scouts’  Memorial 
fectiveness  of  newspaper  adver-  Pass 

tising  and  efficiency  of  trans-  3 

aetjons  with  newspapers.  Scouting,  have  cont 

Chairman  of  the  media  policy  memorial  to  Dow  H. 
committee  is  William  A.  Mar-  jate  publisher  of  the 
steller  of  Marsteller  Inc.,  New  Clifton  Herald-News. 
York.  Vice-chairman  is  William  The  memorial,  a  30- 
E.  Chambers  Jr.  of  Foote,  Cone  pole,  was  set  in  a  base 
&  Belding,  New  York.  This  com-  an  inscription  paying  ' 
mittee  deals  with  problems  in  the  late  publisher  for 
agencies  relations  with  media,  m  the  scouting  mover 
including  education  programs  Drukker  died  at  the  a 
designed  to  increase  understand-  jan.  11. 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Pir¬ 
acy,  Plagiarism  or  Violation  of  Copy- 
rig^ 


can’s  editor.  Mr.  Wendt  has  li»i 
long  experience  in  the  rotogrfr 
vure  field  as  editor  of  the  Chi* 
cago  Tribune  magazine. 

“Our  aim  is  to  assemWe  » 
bright  crisp  magazine  packs!* 
that  basically  will  entertain  the 
reader  but  occasionally  instrud 
him,  perhaps  uplift  him,  too, 
Mr.  Wendy  remarked.  “The« 
will  be  plenty  of  pictures  and » 
strong  family  slant.” 
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Write  for  details  artd  rates. 


In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  you  can  present  your  news- 
paper’s  advertising  story  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poiicy>makers  on  any  business  day  of  your  choice! 

PMbHalMd  at:  NEW  YORK.  SILVER  SPRING.  MD..  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CAUF. 


Do  scholarships  alone 
pay  a  student's  wa,y? 


Unfortunately  no,  say  the  heads  of  leading  univer¬ 
sities.  They  point  out  it  takes  considerably  more 
than  tuition  to  meet  the  cost  of  putting  a  boy 
through  college.  Recognizing  their  responsibility 
to  help  meet  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education, 
many  business  firms  have  enlarged  their  scholarship 
programs  to  include  supplemental  grants  to  the 
schools  chosen  by  scholarship  winners,  in  addition 
to  the  scholarships  themselves. 

One  of  the  firms  which  supports  a  broad  program 
of  aid  for  education  is  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company.  S&H  National  Scholarship  winners 
receive  up  to  $1000  each  year  for  four  years  and 
may  choose  their  own  schools  and  courses  of  study. 
The  colleges  chosen  receive  unrestricted  grants  of 
approximately  one -half  the  amount  awarded  to 
the  scholars  for  each  year  the  student  is  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  his  scholarship. 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  con¬ 
siders  these  scholarships  and  grants  part  of  its 
contribution  to  the  future  of  this  country.  S&H 
Scholarship  winners  are  talented  young  men  and 
women  who  might  not  otherwise  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  a  college  education.  They  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  need,  high  school  achieve¬ 
ment,  college  aptitude,  quality  of  character  and 
leadership,  and  probable  contribution  to  society. 


AN  AMERICAN 
WAY  OF  THRIFT 
SINCE  1896. 


Victor  Baras  of  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  one  of  this  year’s  winners,  is  using  his  $4000  S&H  National  Scholarship  to  study 
at  Cornell  University.  Victor  was  a  straight-A  student  at  North  High  School  in  Sheboygan,  a  National  Merit  S^olar, 
played  football,  graduated  as  president  of  his  class,  and  wrote  perfect-score  coll^  entrance  examinations. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


CAMS  WUl  Celebrate, 
Cerebrate  in  Atlanta 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

Qassified  Advertising  Direetitr,  New  York  Post 


As  ANCAMERs  converge 
upon  Atlanta  this  weekend  for 
their  annual  convention  they 
carry  with  ttiem  their  manage¬ 
ment’s  best  wishes  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  in  view  of  the  volume  of 
linage  and  profit  their  efforts 
represent,  a  goodly  insurance 
policy. 

The  fact  that  glamor  is  not 
normally  associated  with  the 
classified  department  operation 
doesn’t  bother  the  delegates  too 
much.  They  find  plenty  of  sus¬ 
tenance  for  their  egos  in  the 
P&L  statements.  The  composite 
daily  in  the  E&P  study  of  1962 
showed  classified’s  revenue  with 
an  8.56%  increase,  leading  all 
other  revenue  sources  in  growth 
and  accounting  for  20.6%  of 
total  advertising  revenue.  Media 
Records  showed  that  classified 
accounted  for  1  out  of  every  4 
lines  of  newspaper  advertising. 

With  all  these  smiling  indica¬ 
tors  one  would  scarcely  expect 


to  see  a  furrowed  brow  among 
the  CAMs  who  are  signing  up 
for  five  days  of  Southern  Hos¬ 
pitality  in  Atlanta  this  week¬ 
end.  Yet,  there  are  a  few  nag¬ 
ging  little  items  that  keepeth 
their  cup  from  overflowing  .  .  . 
items  that  aren’t  on  the  official 
program  but  that  make  head¬ 
lines  in  the  bull  sessions  which 
for  most  CAMs  constitute  the 
real  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  con¬ 
vention. 

For  one  thing,  this  pecking 
away  at  newspaper  classified  is 
becoming  more  than  just  annoy¬ 
ing.  The  “yellow  pages’’  have 
been  a  well  sold,  effectively  mer¬ 
chandised  and  skillfully  promot¬ 
ed  thorn  in  the  side  of  CAMs 
for  years.  Now  along  comes 
Life  magazine  with  regional 
edition  classified  —  delivering 
880,000  in  its  New  York  Edition 
at  $65  for  a  five-line  ad  that  is 
claimed  to  have  a  life  span  of 
three  weeks.  Other  magazines 


We  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  sale  of 

STAMPS-CONHAIM-WHITEHEAD  INC. 
of  New  York  City  &  Los  Angeles  to 

sew  INC. 

headed  hy  Mr.  George  A.  Bolas 
of  Chicago f  Illinois 


Negotiated  by 


BLACKBURNA  Company^  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 

WASHINGTON,  O.C.  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  BEVEHLY  HILLS 

JMCi  W.  Blackburn  H.  W.  Cassill  Clifford  B.  Marthail  Colin  M.  Selph 

Jack  V.  Harvey  Williain  B.  Ibran  Stanley  Whitaker  C.  Bennett  Larson 

Joseph  M.  Sitrick  Hub  Jackson  John  G.  Williaais  Bank  of  America 

RCA  Buildinp  333  N.  Michipan  Ave.  Healey  Buildino  Build. 

FEdcral  3-9270  Chicapo,  Illinois  JAckson  5-1576  9465  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Financial  6-6460  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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with  regional  editions  are  eye¬ 
ing  the  experiment. 

Then  the  poor  old  family 
want  ad  has  a  prominent  place 
in  the  problem  portfolio.  First 
of  all,  lots  of  family  ads  have 
dwindled  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  our  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Too  many  of  us  folks  in  a 
countiy  where  50%  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  own  their  own  homes  are 
too  dumed  proud  to  buy  a  used 
baby  buggy.  The  fact  is  they 
can’t  get  one  sufficiently  glit¬ 
tery.  By  the  same  token  many 
of  the  same  kind  of  folks  can’t 
be  bothered  selling  one.  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  people  are  even  get¬ 
ting  finicky  ateut  pickups. 

Then  there’s  the  “Pay  If  You 
Sell”  classified  media  that  take 
what  little  joy  that’s  left  out 
of  the  family  want  ad  business. 
There  are  three  such  “newspa¬ 
pers”  on  our  newsstands — they 
sell  for  20c  and  are  loaded  with 
family  want  ads  for  higher 
priced  items  that  newspapers  in 
these  parts  aren’t  getting. 

Sooner  or  later  someone  in 
the  front  office  is  going  to  sit 
down  with  a  newly  sharpened 
pencil  and  take  a  long  look  at 
this  family  want  ad  business. 
What  with  heavy  promotion  and 
lowest  rates,  he’s  going  to  find 
it  the  least  profitable  end  of 
classified.  He’s  going  to  find 
that  many  of  the  leading  clas¬ 
sified  media  in  the  nation  get 
along  with  about  10%  to  15% 
of  their  volume  here.  What  the 
CAMs  in  Atlanta  are  going  to 
have  to  swallow  is  the  sad  fact 
that  family  want  ads  represent 
a  hunk  of  linage  and  tremen¬ 
dous  reader  interest  that  will 
have  to  be  replaced  ultimately 
with  more  profitable  business 
from  the  thousands  of  mer¬ 
chants  to  be  found  in  any  city 
who  have  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  things  to  sell  but  who 
haven’t  learned  the  advertising 
facts  of  life.  Classified  is  the 
logical  place  for  them  to  start. 

Not  the  least  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  is  one  that  is  an  old  story 
— segregation  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  Negroes  in  hous¬ 
ing  and  jobs.  Naturally,  with 
current  tensions  close  to  the 
breaking  point  policing  the 
classified  columns  becomes  a 
major  responsibility  of  CAMs 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  their 
newspaper’s  policies  as  well  as 
local  and  federal  laws. 

• 

$4  in  Conciliation 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

The  Columbian  unit  of  the 
Vancouver  -  New  Westminster 
Newspaper  Guild  has  accepted 
a  majority  award  calling  for  a 
$4  weekly  increase  in  a  two- 
year  contract.  The  conciliation 
board  award  was  accepted  ear¬ 
lier  by  the  Daily  Columbian 
management. 
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Olson  to  Detroit, 
Holmberg  Heatls 
Times’  Western 

A.  William  Holmberg  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  Wi  stem 
Edition,  it  was  announced  by 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mr.  Holmberg  succeeds  John 
B.  Olson,  who  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  of  business 
manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
said,  William  F.  Sykes  will  join 
the  Times  Western  Edition  staff 
in  the  new  position  of  assistant 
general  manager.  He  formerly 
was  advertising  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times, 

A  charter  member  of  the 
Western  edition  staff,  Mr.  Holm¬ 
berg  was  appointed  circulation 
manager  almost  a  year  before 
the  first  issue  appeared  last  Oc¬ 
tober.  Previously  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  New  York  Times  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Mr.  Sykes’  career  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  selling  dates  back  to 
1937.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  before 
going  to  Oklahoma  City  in  1967. 

Mr.  Olson  came  to  the  New 
York  Times  in  November  1961 
as  first  general  manager  of  the 
Western  Edition.  Prior  to  that 
he  had  been  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times. 

m 

Greenspun  Buys 
Arizona  Group 

Phoenix,  Arit 

Purchase  of  a  group  of  week¬ 
lies  in  the  Phoenix  area  was 
announced  recently  by  Hank 
Greenspun,  publisher  of  the  La* 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun.  He  indicated 
he  was  considering  organizing  a 
new  daily  newspaper  here. 

He  acquired  the  Phoenix  Sun 
Papers,  for  an  undisclosed  sum, 
according  to  joint  announcement 
with  the  sellers,  Lee  Ackerman, 
president  of  West-Coast  Invest¬ 
ment  Co.,  and  Robert  L.  Mac- 
Dowell,  president,  State-Wide 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Mr.  Greenspun  said  the  week¬ 
lies  would  continue  operating  as 
at  present.  Combined  circulation 
is  67,409. 

The  Las  Vegas  publisher, 
whose  Nevada  interests  include 
a  television  station  and  real 
estate,  said  he  first  came  to 
Phoenix  to  investigate  the  An- 
zona  Journal,  which  suspended 
publication  in  January. 
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If  he  doesn't  talk  your  language,  we  do 


We  talk  the  scientist’s  language— and  yours.  We  make 
the  jargon  of  electronics  and  telecommunications  under¬ 
standable  so  that  you  can  write  lucidly  about  these  com¬ 
plex  and  fascinating  subjects.  What’s  more,  we’re  all 
over  the  map,  as  you  can  see  by  the  list  below.  So  any¬ 
time,  wherever  you  may  be,  when  you’ve  got  a  question 


about  electronics  or  telecommunications,  call  the  ITT 
Public  Relations  Manager  nearest  to  you.  After  all,  ITT 
is  the  world’s  largest  international  supplier  of  electron¬ 
ics  and  telecommunications  equipment.  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation.  World  Head¬ 
quarters:  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 


ANTWERP  •  BERLIN  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  CHICAGO  •  COPENHAGEN  •  CROYDON  •  HELSINKI  •  JOHANNESBURG  •  LA  PAZ  •  LIMA  •  LISBON 
LONDON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MADRID  •  MANILA  •  MEXICO  CITY  •  MILAN  •  MONTREAL  •  NEW  YORK  •  OSLO  •  PARIS  •  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  •  ROME 
SAN  FERNANDO  •  SAN  JUAN  •  SANTIAGO  •  STOCKHOLM  •  STUTTGART  •  SYDNEY  •  THE  HAGUE  •  TOKYO  •  WASHINGTON  •  VIENNA  •  ZURICH 

...AND  MANY  OTHERS 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 


There’s  always  something 

new  to  see : 
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ADLUSTERS 
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. . .  because  Goss  designers  are 
customer-minded!  They’re  never 
totally  satisfied  that  any  one  press  feature  or 
another,  even  though  highly  developed,  can’t  be 
improved  to  the  customer’s  advantage. 


i 


\ 


■f 


3  out  of  4  American  daily  newspapers 
are  printed  on  Goss  presses 


This  traditional  spirit  of  Goss  Engineering— 
this  constant  seeking  to  design  each  press  detail 
up  to  the  quality  and  performance  of  the  best 
features— here  is  real  assurance  you’re  always 
getting  the  newest  proven  refinements  any  time 
you  buy  Goss. 

A  case  in  point:  Today’s  Goss  Headliners^ 
models  may  appear  quite  the  same  as  when  you 
first  inspected  them.  But  the  fact  is  their  de¬ 
velopment  has  continued  steadily  and  is  consid¬ 
erable-inside  and  out— and  all  to  your  benefit. 

For  dailies  with  circulations  from  30,000,  to¬ 
day’s  Headliner  values  are  more  attractive 
than  ever  whether  you  choose  the  70,000  p.p.h. 
Mark  ii  model,  or  the  60,000  p.p.h.  Mark  i. 

We  would  like  to  show  you  why— especially  ' 
if  you’ve  been  thinking  about  the  better  profit  j 
opportunities  in  equipping  for  more  economical 
color  production. 


COMPANY 

CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service  I 

and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Joan  Burroughs  and  Helen  Harris 
have  both  joined  the  fashion  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  HOME  FURNISH- 
INGS  DAILY.  Miss  Burroughs  was 
formerly  a  reporter  in  Fairchild’s 
Boston  oflBce,  and  for  the  past  year 
went  through  an  indoctrination  ! 
course  in  the  New  York  ofBce  on  ' 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  and  | 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY.  Miss  | 
Harris’  prerious  experience  was  as 
merchandise  editor  of  “Living  for  I 
Young  Homemakers”  for  years.  ! 


Gaines  Hobbs,  who  has  been  a  re-  i 
porter  on  Fairchild’s  Atlanta  bu-  j 
reau  staff,  has  been  appointed  to  | 
head  the  Fairchild  news  bureau  in  ^ 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  is  succeeded  , 
in  his  Atlanta  post  by  Tom  Watson,  j 


The  Spring  1963  editions  of  four  j 
Fairchild  Blue  Book  Directories,  for  i 
advanced  fall  buying,  are  now  off  j 
the  press  and  being  distributed  to 
members  of  the  trade.  They  are  the 
“Children’s,  Girls’,  Sub-teens’, 
Young  Juniors’  &  Infants’  Wear” 
Directory,  with  3,581  resources 
listed  in  its  pages;  “Fabrics,  Trim¬ 
mings,  Services,  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies”  Directory,  listing  11375  re-  | 
sources;  “Ready-to-Wear”  Direc-  ' 
tory,  providing  6,764  sources  of 
merchandise;  “Accessories”  Direc-  I 
toiy,  with  2,870  listings.  A  new 
feature  now  included  in  all  Fair- 
child  Directories  gives  buyers  a  list 
of  New  York  hotels,  restaurants, 
airlines  and  steamship  lines. 


Midwest  staffers  in  the  news; 
Walter  Peck,  chief  of  the  Fairchild 
Indianapolis  news  bureau,  was  re¬ 
cently  initiated  into  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  Genevieve  Buck  of  the  Chicago 
office  served  as  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  1%3  Daily  News  Fashion 
Award  among  students  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago.  The  award 
winner  will  study  with  Emilio 
Pucci  in  Florj^ce,  Itgly,  for  one 
year. 


In  an  expansion  move,  a  new  man 
has  been  added  to  Fairchild’s 
Houston.  Texas,  office  news  staff. 
He  is  J.  Dietrich  Zwer. 


FAIRCHILD. 
Publications^  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  I 

hMhkun  j 

Daily  N«wt  Record,  Wemon't  Woar  Dally,  I 
Home  himithings  Daily,  Foofwaar  Nawt, 
Supormarkal  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Weekly,  ! 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  Newt,  Bookt,  I 
Metalworking  Newt,  Directories.  I 


WiUiam  Pigue  Is  Named  |IPrS||ndl 
‘Humamtarian  Of  Year’  ^ 


Los  Angeles 

William  W.  Pigue,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  and  president 
of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club’s  8-Ball  Welfare 
Foundation,  was  named  “Hu¬ 
manitarian  of  the  Year”  by 
AID-United  Givers. 

Mr.  Pigfue,  the  first  newspa¬ 
perman  to  win  the  Humani¬ 
tarian  award,  received  a  marble 
trophy  citing  his  efforts  person¬ 
ally  and  through  the  welfare 
foundation,  which  he  helped 
found,  to  aid  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons  in  times  of  personal  dis¬ 
aster. 

Mr.  Pigue,  a  third  generation 
member  of  a  newspaper  family, 
has  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Herald-Express  since  1945  and 
became  assistant  city  editor 
there  in  1948.  He  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club  in  1954.  When  the 
Los  Angeles  News  collapsed  at 
the  Christmas  season,  throwing 
some  500  people  out  of  work,  he 
started  a  relief  fund  drive  that 
evolved  into  the  8-Ball  Founda¬ 
tion.  Subsequently,  the  series  of 
benefit  events  and  donations 
have  built  up  a  revolving  fund 
which  has  saved  homes,  cars 
and  insurance  policies,  obtained 
emergency  hospitalization  and 
medical  treatment,  bought  gro¬ 
ceries  and  paid  utilities,  financed 
many  new  babies  and  furnished 
decent  burials.  It  also  has  pro¬ 
vided  $33,500  in  journalism 
scholarships. 

The  foundation  is  worth  in 
excess  of  $200,000,  owns  prop¬ 
erty  which  it  leases  to  the  Press 
Club,  and  is  paying  off  the 
mortgage  from  Press  Club 
rental  payments.  The  founda¬ 
tion  has  donated  more  than  $50,- 
000  in  direct  aid  to  the  needy, 
including  other  than  newspaper 
people. 


Wm.  W.  Pigue 


From  Sports  to  M.E. 
Short  Hop  for  Long 

Meridian,  Miss. 

It  didn’t  take  Frank  Long 
very  long.  In  less  than  a  year 
he  has  climbed  from  one  of  the 
bottom  rungs  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Meridian  Star  to  the 
very  top.  The  climax  came  with 
his  appointment  as  managing 
editor,  succeeding  Kenneth  L. 
Dixon,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Long  started  with  the 
Star  in  December,  1962  as  a 
sportswriter.  He  was  associate 
editor  for  13  years  of  the  Carth¬ 
aginian,  a  weekly  in  Carthage, 
Miss. 

• 

McGinty  Joins  ‘Poise’ 

Ed  McGinty  has  resigned 
from  his  advertising  sales  post 
with  Family  Weekly  to  become 
assistant  to  Alden  James,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  of  Poise  mag¬ 
azine,  forthcoming  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement. 


Federation  Honors 
Helen  Waterhouse 

Akron 

Helen  Waterhouse  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  a  pioneer  vTiter 
in  the  field  of  aviation,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Woman  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  award  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women. 

Mrs.  Hortense  Myers,  United 
Press  International  reporter  at 
Indianapolis,  was  elected  to  a 
two-year  term  as  president  of 
the  federation.  Margaret  Magee, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal, 
was  elected  vicepresident. 

Richard  P.  McElroy  —  from 
general  advertising  department 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press,  Reid 
L.  Christensen  —  from  retail 
advertising  department  to  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department. 

*  ♦ 

Jocelyn  Dougherty,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  will  study  medicine  and 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

<k  « 

Kay  Hampton  Seely,  former¬ 
ly  on  Life  magazine  staff  —  to 
Enterprise  (Lynnwood,  Wash.) 
newspapers. 

m  *  * 

Kenneth  0.  Wilson  —  from 
advertising  director,  director  of 
sales  and  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Defender,  to 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Afro-American 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jambs  Giametta,  formerly 
with  the  Sea  Coast  Echo,  Bay 
St.  Louis,  Miss.  —  to  the  news 
staff  for  the  summer.  He  has 
also  been  named  editor  of  the 
Pearl  River  Junior  College  pa¬ 
per. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


Thomas  Kirkland,  managing 
editor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record  -  Chronicle  —  resigned. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Ira  Brock. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Wallace,  federal  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  and  Miss  Linda  Rob- 
BRSTON,  a  nurse — married  June  (( 

1. 

«  *  * 

Lewis  C.  Fay  —  from  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  to  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Texas 
Christian  University. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Budd,  Meridian  (Miss.)  * 
Star  staff  writer  —  named  state 
editor. 
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mention 


COLLEGE  INVASION — The  Memphis  Press-Scimi'fer  ci4y  room  looks 
like  a  college  classroom  these  days  with  six  students,  hired  by  editor 
Charles  H.  Schneider  for  summer  jobs.  Surrounding  Brenda  Parker  in 
the  picture  are  Mallory  Chamberlain  Jr.,  Allen  Malone,  Charles  B. 
Clement  Jr.,  Clyde  Patton  Jr.  and  Alan  Bussel.  They're  from  six  dif¬ 
ferent  colleges. 


Wanda  C.  Eggebs,  food  editor 
(■f  the  Record,  Hackensack, 

N.  J.,  and  Donald  E.  Veraska 
of  the  Record’s  regional  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  —  married  June  8. 

*  If  * 

Charu:s  J.  Wellnesi — named 
general  manager  of  the  Auburn 
Publishing  Co.  He  continues  as 
editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Citizen  -  Advertiser.  Fredesik 

O. sBttRNE  —  named  assistant 
GM.  Earle  L.  Schemerhorn 
succeeds  him  as  city  editor  and 
Samuel  V.  Kennedy  III  be¬ 
comes  telegraph  editor. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Sterling  —  from  CBS 
radio  as  assistant  director,  press 
information,  to  CBS  tv  network. 
He  has  worked  for  the  Cleveland 
Press,  the  Omaha  World  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Staten  Island  Advance 
and  the  Bronx  Home  News. 

«  «  * 

Jay  Simon  —  promoted  from 
assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times  —  to  sports  editor. 
He  succeeds  John  Cronuty, 
sports  editor  for  the  past  11 
years. 

m  *  * 

John,  J.  Mullowney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Twin  Falls  (Ida.) 
Times-News  —  elected  chairman 
of  the  Utah-Idaho-Spokane  AP 
Members  Association. 

*  «  <•> 

Keith  J.  Wallentine — from 
manager  of  the  UPI  bureau  at 
Salt  I^e  City,  Utah  —  to  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

*  *  « 

Harry  Klissner  —  from  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ga/rdena  (Calif.)  Val¬ 
ley  News  and  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  to  staff  of 
the  Huntington  Park  (Calif.) 
Daily  Signal. 

*  *  4> 

Milton  Hambly  —  from  re¬ 
porter  in  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  to 
assistant  regional  director  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  C!om- 
mission  in  Vancouver. 

*  * 

Russ  Davis,  formerly  with 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record 
and  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  —  now  director  of 
public  relations  for  Aquarama. 

*  « 

J.  Anthony  Leon  —  from 
Southern  Illinois  University 
staff  to  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Culver  (Ind.)  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy. 


Maurice  Ci’tler  —  from  staff 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen 
and  UPI  to  Ottawa  editor  for 
Canadian  Electronics  Engineer¬ 
ing. 

*  «  * 

Rorert  C.  Enlow,  president 
of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Inc.  —  named  chairman  of  the 
board  of  National  City  Bank. 

*  *  * 

Clinton  Sturde\'ant — named 
circulation  manager  and  press¬ 
room  superintendent  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  News,  succeeding  the 
late  Clitie  Alletag. 

«  «  * 

James  Frankel,  radio  and  tv 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  —  named  an  editorial 
writer,  Richard  McLaughlin, 
editorial  writer,  moving  to  the 
city  desk.  Wiluam  Barrett,  re¬ 
porter,  promoted  to  tv-radio  edi¬ 
tor. 


C.  Edward  Pierce — promoted  ' 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News  succeeding  Keith 
Ball,  who  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Canyon  Courier  at  Ever-  i 
green  (Colo.)  from  Olon  L.  Bell,  i 

*  *  •  i 

Dudley  Lynch,  news  editor,  ; 
Portales  (N.  M.)  News-Tribune  \ 

—  graduated  cum  laude  from  ! 
Eastern  New  Mexico  Univer-  I 
sity. 

*  *  * 

Myron  Waldman  —  from  re-  ! 
write  on  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  ! 
Bulletin  to  reporter  on  Newsday,  ' 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Wills,  formerly  with  i 
Informational  Services  Office 
at  Camp  Lejeune  Marine  Base  I 

—  to  sports  editor  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
succeeding  Art  Hopkins,  now 
county  government  reporter. 


Non-sectarian  .  .  .  Objective  .  .  .  Factual 

DAYS  AND  CUSTDMS  DF  ALL  FAITHS 

by 

DR.  HOWARD  V.  HARPER 

is  the  weekend  religious  feature  for  EVERYONE. 

DAYS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  ALL  FAITHS  is  the 
only  religious  feature  that  actively  promotes  a 
greater  understanding  of  all  religions. 

Each  600-word  column  provides  readers  with  fascinating  and 
accurate  information  about  religious  observances  and  tradi¬ 
tions  .  .  .  without  sermonizing  or  controversial  commentary. 


Elwood  G.  Lohela,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 

News,  —  on  duty  in  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Section,  Headquarters 
Fifth  U.S.  Army. 
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GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  Art.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel:  YUkon  6-7625 


let^s 

took 

at 


The  Volunteer  State  can  point 
with  pride  to  many  distinc¬ 
tions,  but  it  must  view  with 
alarm  in  one  area:  Tennessee 
has  one  of  the  worst  records 
for  automobile  fires  of  any 
state.  The  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Theft  Bureau,  working 
closely  with  local  officials  to 
cut  arson  losses,  reports  that 
90%  of  all  such  fires  are 
started  purposely  in  order  to 
collect  on  the  insurance.  Mod¬ 
ern,  fire-resistant  cars  make 
fire  fakery  difficult,  yet  a 
trusty  gasoline  can — employed 
on  the  traditional  lonely  road 
— continues  to  attract  the  gul¬ 
lible. 

The  N.A.T.B.  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  350  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  helps  to  suppress  auto 
crime  and  hold  down  car  in¬ 
surance  premiums.  For  more 
details  on  this  or  other  insur¬ 
ance  operations  contact  any 
of  the  Insurance  Information 
Institute  offices  listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7660 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phono:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
318  Trust  Compan)t.of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phone:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Aitncy,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Inturanco  Compaaios 
Tbrough  Eight  Induatry  Aasociatlona 


/ 


Mildred  Spencer  Devotes 
Life  to  Science  Writing 


Buffalo 

“I  live  only  for  my  profes¬ 
sion — it’s  the  only  life  I  have.” 
These  are  the  words  of  Mildred 
Spencer,  science  reporter  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

“I  have  specialized  in  science 
writing  about  12  years.  I  enjoy 
it  because  one  always  is  learn¬ 
ing:  something  new  and  different. 
One  has  to  reach  a  little  bit  in 
this  field  but  one  is  rewarded.” 

And  Miss  Spencer  has  been. 
She  has  recently  been  elected  to 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  Writing — the  first 
woman  ever  elected  to  the  coun¬ 
cil — besides  winning  many  other 
awards  and  attending  various 
symposiums. 

She  is  actively  interested  in 
seeing  that  Erie  County  receives 
the  best  medical  care.  *‘We  have 
had  a  lot  of  influence  toward  a 
new  Edward  J.  Meyer  Memorial 
Hospital  and  the  setup  of  the 
Health  Department  as  a  whole  is 
improving  its  operation,”  says 
Miss  Spencer. 

In  1950,  she  started  helping 
the  late  Art  Goldberg,  science 
writer  for  the  News,  on  the 
Round  Table  and  has  continued 
doing  the  job  alone  since  1953. 

“We  did  a  series  on  modern 
medicine  13  weeks  a  year  for 
four  years  and  I  am  now  doing 
a  High  School  Forum  program 
which  can  be  viewed  on  WBEN 
tv. 

“We’ve  done  a  psychiatric 
series  and  a  conversational  series 
on  radio  and  recently  have  done 
a  series  on  cancer  from  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute.” 

“In  recognition  of  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  serving  hu¬ 
manity  through  the  heart  cause 
.  .  .  for  outstanding  proficiency 
in  reporting  medical  progress  in 
the  field  of  cardiovascular  dis¬ 
ease,”  Miss  Spencer  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1957  with  the  first 
silver  medallion  for  distin¬ 


Mildred  Spencer 


guished  achievement  by  the 
Heart  Association  of  Erie 
County. 

In  presenting  this  award, 
Charles  P.  Voltz,  president  of 
the  association,  lauded  Miss 
Spencer  for  her  interpretive  ap¬ 
proach  to  science  and  her  ability 
to  write  complicated  stories  in 
terms  that  the  layman  can 
understand. 


James  A.  Kegel,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  and  more  recently 
with  the  Ponnsylv’ania  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Cooperative  Association — 
to  information  specialist  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

«  *  * 

David  I.  Ker — from  executive 
assistant  on  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen  to  executive  assistant  on 
the  Edmonton  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Royd  Ellis  Beamish,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Financial  Post, 
Ottawa,  to  director  of  publicity. 
Department  of  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce. 


Joe  T.  Cook,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winston  County 
Journal  —  elected  president, 
Louisville  (Miss.)  Rotary  club. 

*  *  * 

Langevin  Cote,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  Ottawa  bureau  — 
named  head  of  the  Canada 

Council  publicity  division. 

•  •  • 

Ann  Donaldson  —  promoted 
to  society  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  replac¬ 
ing  Ann  Draper,  who  resigned 
to  enter  a  business  venture. 
Miss  Donaldson  is  a  former  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Jackson 

(Miss.)  Daily  News. 

• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethridge 
Given  Minerva  Awards 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Mark  F.  Ethridge,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
and  his  wife,  Willie  Snow  Eth¬ 
ridge,  received  Awards  for 
Merit  from  the  University  of 
Louisville  at  commencement 
June  9.  They  were  the  first  co¬ 
recipients  in  the  history  of  the 
award. 

The  awards  were  in  the  form 
of  Minerva  statuettes.  Minerva, 
the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom, 
appears  on  the  U.  L.  seal. 

Mr.  Ethridge  will  retire  from 
the  papers  this  fall  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  where 
he  will  join  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Bowdoin  Prize  Goes 
To  Hodding  Carter 

Brunswick,  Maine 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat-Times, 
is  the  1963  recipient  of  the 
Bowdoin  Prize,  the  most  distinc¬ 
tive  non-academic  honor  con¬ 
ferred  by  Bowdoin  College. 

President  James  S.  Coles  of 
Bowdoin  announced  the  award 
at  Bow'doin’s  158th  commence¬ 
ment.  The  prize  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Carter  during  a 
special  convocation  next  fall. 

• 

Anti'Bias  Job  Series 
Wins  Tobenkin  Prize 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  third  annual  Paul  Toben¬ 
kin  Memorial  Award  ($300)  for 
newspaper  writing  on  anti-bias 
was  won  by  James  K.  Batten  of 
the  Charlotte  Observer  for  a 
series  on  jobs  for  Negroes. 

Honorable  mention  went  to 
Emmett  Peter  Jr.,  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  Daily  Commercial;  Rich¬ 
ard  Hurt,  Boston  Globe;  Don  O. 
Noel  Jr.,  Hartford  Times;  and 
Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  Pascagoula 
(Miss.)  Chronicle. 


Citations  Given 
For  Promotion 

Of  Brotherhood 

Dr.  Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
president  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
has  announced  the  winners  in 
the  newspaper  category  of  the 
National  Mass  Media  Brother¬ 
hood  Awards  program. 

They  are: 

John  Fawcett,  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  for  his 
cartoon,  “Hand  in  Hand,”  illus¬ 
trating  the  emotional  impact  of 
prejudice  on  children. 

David  Jacobs,  Long  Island 
Press,  Jamaica,  a  certificate  for 
his  editorial,  “With  Malice  To¬ 
ward  None,”  tracing  the  lack 
of  humanity  which  has  fortified 
discrimination  from  Nazi  atroci¬ 
ties  through  OAS  terrorism  to 
racial  problems  in  America. 

Had  19  Editorials 

Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram, 
for  19  separate  editorials  urging 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 

TYve  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  tor 
organizing  “Operation  Amigo” 
to  bring  young  people  of  leader¬ 
ship  capabilities  in  South  and 
Central  America  to  this  country 
to  learn  about  democracy. 

Bert  Whitman,  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record,  a  certificate  for 
editorial  cartoons. 

Ira  B.  Harkey,  editor  of  the 
Pascagoula  (Miss.)  Chronicle,  a 
certificate  for  his  editorial  policy 
exemplifying  the  right  to  differ 
and  freedom  of  speech,  in  which 
courage  and  forbearance,  wis¬ 
dom  and  conscience  guided  a 
newspaper  in  a  situation  of 
racial  tension. 

• 

ANG  Honors  Collis 

Philadelphia 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  convention  here  July  8- 
12  will  take  time  out  to  honor 
a  managing  editor.  He  is  Joseph 
F.  Collis  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Record,  who  resigned 
from  the  guild  last  August  after 
having  been  its  president  (53- 
59)  and  international  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Club  Honors  Editor 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  G.  Feldmann,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  was  honored  recently  by 
the  Frontier  Press  Club.  Mr. 
Feldmann,  who  rose  from  copy 
boy  to  managing  editor,  received 
the  Distingruished  Newspaper 
Service  Avrard  for  1963. 
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•CQItTCHtO  TMOI'WAlIKt  OA  ThC  COCA-COiA  COMAAMY. 


Ask  for  it  either  way . . .  both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 


Th»  Trade-Mark*  “Coca-Cola'’  and  “Coke” 
are  Brand  Name*.  And  like  Your  Name,  they 
should  be  Caintalized.  So  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  please  use  Upper  Case 
“C”.  It  will  hrip  protect  our  Trade-Marks. 


the  case  for  @K>ER  CASE 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

‘Packing’ . .  ‘Cheating’ 
Are  Libelons  Words 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


An  action  for  libel  aprainst 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Journal,  dismissed  by  the 
lower  court,  has  been  reinstated 
on  appeal,  (148  So.  2d  543). 

The  Journal  published  an  edi¬ 
torial  accusing  the  City  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  “virtual  de¬ 
struction  of  the  civil  sen-dce 
through  its  use  as  a  political 
implement,”  of  “packing”  the 
Civil  Service  Board  and  of  con¬ 
duct  which  the  newspaper  char¬ 
acterized  as  “repressive  to  good 
government.” 

The  Commissioner  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  charges  set  out 
in  this  action,  was  accused  of 
setting  up  “a  political  system,” 
that  he  as  a  political  officer  “got 
votes  through  offering  jobs,” 
and  lastly  that  the  taxpayers 
were  being  cheated  through  the 
hiring  of  incompetent  city  work¬ 
ers. 

“The  great  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  courts,”  said  the  appellate 
court,  “hold  that  no  comment 


What’s  in  it  for  me? 

There's  more  than  you  know,  more 
than  you  use  in  the  1963  EIDITOR 
&  PUBUSHER  YEAR  BOOK.  For 
instance,  there's  a  list  of  doily 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
who  are  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Press  Gallery,  compiled  from  the 
Congressional  Directory. 

The  list  indudes  the  names  of 

newspapermen  assigned  to  the 
gallery,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  newspapers  they  represent, 
plus  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents,  of¬ 
ficers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Press  Galleries. 

The  Photographers  Gallery  is  also 
induded,  as  well  as  a  list  of  British 
Correspondents  in  Washington. 

To  carry  the  listing  further,  you'll 
find  the  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  listed,  and  the  doily 
newspaper  correspondents  in  New 
York  City.  Also  listed  are  Foreign 
Press  Associations,  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London,  and  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents  As- 
sodation. 

And  that's  just  a  sample  of  what 
you'll  find  about  the  newspaper 
business  in  the  1963  E&P  INTER- 
NA'nONAL  YEAR  BOOK.  Order 
your  own  copy  today,  $5  per  copy. 
Write  to  the  Circulation  Director, 
E&P,  850  'Third  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 


can  be  fair  if  it  is  based  on  mis¬ 
statements  of  fact.  We  concur 
in  this  view  that  align  ourselves 
with  the  majority.  .  .  • 

High  Degree  of  Care 

“A  high  degree  of  care  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  exercised  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  avoid  the 
commission  of  wrongs  in  the 
publication  of  false  articles  or 
news  of  a  personal  nature  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  publisher 
holds  himself  or  his  agents  out 
as  author  and  composer.” 

The  Florida  appellate  court 
concluded:  “In  its  denounce¬ 
ment  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
editorial  adopts  as  its  own  the 
language  employed  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Board.  It  tells  the  readers 
that  the  Commissioner  is  guilty 
of  ‘packing’  the  Civil  Service 
Board  with  his  own  appointees, 
an  act  as  to  which  the  courts 
take  judicial  notice  that  he,  as 
one  member  of  the  city  commis¬ 
sion,  is  incapable  of  performing 
I  alone. 

Libelous  Per  Se 

“It  inferentially  accuses  him 
of  cheating  the  taxpayers  by 
‘wasting  government  funds  on 
unqualihed  employees’  thus  ap¬ 
pointed.  As  used  in  the  text  of 
the  editorial  the  word  ‘cheat’ 
denotes  a  deceitful  practice  de¬ 
signed  to  defraud  the  taxpayers 
of  their  known  rights  by  the 
wilful  device  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  ‘packing  the  Civil 
Service  Board’  with  his  ap¬ 
pointees  contrary  to  plain  rules 
of  common  decency. 

“And  the  word  ‘packing’  as 
used  in  the  editorial  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  construed  as  a  process 


designed  to  deceive  by  false  ap¬ 
pearance,  to  counterfeit,  to  de¬ 
lude,  to  put  together  with  fraud¬ 
ulent  design.  'These  are  not  the 
sort  of  apparel  worn  by  an  hon¬ 
est  man  and  the  language  im¬ 
plied,  as  understood  by  the 
‘common  mind’  bears  the  clear 
inference  that  the  things  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  Commissioner 
put  him  in  the  category  of  dis¬ 
honest  men. 

“Considering  the  editorial  as 
a  whole,”  added  the  court,  “we 
conclude  that  it  is  actionable  in 
itself  in  that  by  clear  innuendo 
and  inference  it  charges  that 
this  Commissioner  is  cheating 
the  taxpayers  by  hiring  incom- 
l)etents  for  city  jobs.” 

• 

Fischer  Family 
1963  Press  Vets 

Chicago 

Instead  of  naming  a  Press 
Veteran  of  1963,  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association 
broke  precedent  and  for  its  25th 
anniversary  selected  a  newspa¬ 
per  family  for  1963. 

They  are  the  Fischer  broth¬ 
ers,  Leo,  Jo  and  Maurice.  Leo 
is  sports  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American;  Jo  a  cartoonist  for 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  Maurice  is  city  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

They  will  be  honored  Oct.  31 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  Also  to  be  honored  at 
that  time  will  be  Chicago  news¬ 
papermen  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  75.  The  special  program 
arranged  by  Albert  R.  Madsen, 
anniversary  chairman  and  pho¬ 
tography  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  will  include  ex¬ 
hibits  of  headlines  of  25  years 
ago  by  Chicago  newspapers. 

• 

Repeats  in  Contest 

The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
won  the  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  sweepstakes  prize  for 
the  second  time  by  picking  up  18 
awards  in  statewide  competi¬ 
tion.  It  also  won  in  1960.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Maurice  K.  Henry  ac¬ 
cepted  the  award. 


Editor  Refuses 
To  Tell  Officials 
Who  Wrote  Letter 

Willows,  Calif. 

Edwin  F.  Davis,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Willows  Daily 
Journal,  says  three  city  council- 
men  can  sue  him  for  libel  but 
he’ll  be  “damned”  if  he  would 
tell  them  the  name  of  a  letter 
writer. 

The  city  officials  took  excep¬ 
tion  to  what  was  said  in  a 
“People’s  Voice”  letter  signed 
“Just  a  Taxpayer,”  and  they 
called  on  the  editor  to  disclose 
the  name.  When  he  refused  dur¬ 
ing  “a  discussion  which  was  at 
times  spiced  by  the  editor’s  pro¬ 
fanity”  (as  reported  in  the 
Journal),  they  threatened  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  on 
the  ground  of  journalistic  ethics. 

Mr.  Davis  made  it  clear,  he 
said,  that  it  was  a  policy  of 
most  responsible  newspapers  to 
withhold  the  name  of  a  letter- 
writer  who  asked  that  his  or 
her  name  be  withheld.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  some  writers  might 
want  to  write  letters  about  pub¬ 
lic  officials  without  fear  of  re¬ 
prisal. 

The  paper,  Mr.  Davis  ex¬ 
plained,  is  responsible  under  the 
libel  laws  for  what  it  prints. 

• 

Judge  Sets  $88,325 
Antitrust  Damages 

Boston 

An  award  of  $88,325  to  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  in  its  anti¬ 
trust  suit  against  the  Haverhill 
Journal  was  approved  June  10 
by  Federal  Judge  Charles  E. 
Wyzanski  Jr. 

The  amount  of  the  award  was 
recommended  two  months  ago  by 
Harvard  Prof.  Derek  Bok,  who 
sat  as  ma.cter  in  the  damages 
phase  of  the  case. 

Robert  Goldman,  counsel  for 
the  Gazette,  said  he  would  ap¬ 
peal  the  decision  on  grounds 
that  the  award  is  inadequate. 

The  judge  awarded  counsel 
fees  totaling  $68,000  to  Mr. 
Goldman  and  two  other  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  Gazette. 

The  case  has  been  in  litigation 
for  four  years. 

• 

Teachers  Appointed 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

I.  W.  Counts  Jr.,  former  pho- 
togfrapher  in  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  AP,  and  Jack  B. 
Haskins,  manager  for  advertis¬ 
ing  research  for  Ford  Motor  Co., 
have  been  named  to  the  faculty 
of  Indiana  University’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 
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“Although  our  five-unit  Vanguard  web  ofiEnt  news¬ 
paper  press  has  been  in  operation  lees  than  six 
months,  it  has  already  proved  there’s  extra  busi¬ 
ness  waiting  for  quality  newspaper  ofihet,”  reports 
Phil  McMullen,  president,  Citizens  Publishing  Co., 
Gaiiand,  Texas. 

“Until  March  1962,  we  printed  six  outside  puUka- 
tions  in  addition  to  our  own  daily  newspapisr  by 
rotary  letterpress.  Since  tbm  we  have  added  six 
new  outside  publications,  and  our  daily  newspaper 
has  increased  substantially  in  size.  An  indication  of 


the  capacity  of  offiMt  production  is  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  a  recent  month’s  production  with  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Our  i^ant  than  produced  only  473 
standard  pages  by  rotary  letterpress.  This  year  our 
offiMt  production  was  782  pages,  still  using  our  hot 
type  equipmmt.  The  extra  309  monthly  pages  were 
product  with  only  three  more  people  on  the  payroll. 

“Chroming  with  Vanguard  is  more  than  a  slogan  with 
us.  It  is  rtal  and  profitable.  Our  dollar  vcdume  has  D 
increased  every  single  month!” 
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Want  to  cut  publishing  costs,  boost  circulation?  Call  Cottrelll 
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ra  9-2369;  889  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco  3.  Kt  2-1009.  In  Canada:  19  LasmHI  Rd..  Don  MHIs.  Teconto.  447-7234. 


Cameras  Kept  Out 
Of  Public  Hearing 

By  Philip  A.  Hofmann 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  and  television  pho- 
tojfraphers  w’ere  barred  from 
taking  pictures  in  the  Onondaga 
County  Surrogate’s  courtroom 
here  even  though  the  courtroom 
was  being  used  for  a  non¬ 
judicial  public  hearing  attended 
by  20  persons. 

The  ban  was  imposed  June  11 
by  Surrogate  Laurance  D.  Wood, 
who  said  that  picture  taking  was 
forbidden  under  the  rules  of  the 
State  Judicial  Conference. 

Judge  Wood’s  edict  brought 
immediate  protests  from  the 
Syracuse  He  raid- Journal  as  well 
as  from  the  county’s  second 
ranking  official.  Deputy  County 
Executive  David  V.  O’Brien. 

The  ban  came  during  a  public 
hearing  being  conducted  in 
Judge  Wood’s  courtroom  in  the 
Onondaga  County  Courthouse  by 
Hearing  Commissioner  Robert 
Cook  of  the  State  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Commission. 

The  hearing  involved  a  matter 
which  has  evoked  considerable 
interest  in  the  Syracuse  Area — 


the  Onondaga  County  Water 
Authority’s  request  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  withdraw  an  additional 
five  million  gallons  of  water 
daily  from  Otisco  Lake.  Lake 
shore  property  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  proposal. 

The  hearing,  which  spanned 
several  days,  had  first  been  held 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
Chambers  in  the  Courthouse. 

Noise  Forces  Shift 

It  was  shifted  to  the  Surro¬ 
gate  courtroom  because  noise 
from  a  nearby  construction  proj¬ 
ect  made  it  impossible  to  hear 
witnesses  in  the  supervisors 
chambers. 

Judge  Wood  said  that  he 
readily  gave  permission  for  the 
hearing  to  be  held  in  the  court¬ 
room  after  the  request  was 
channeled  through  his  clerk. 

Judge  Wood  said  that  while 
walking  past  the  courtroom  as 
the  hearing  was  in  progress,  he 
saw  a  television  cameraman 
leave.  He  said  he  told  the  cam¬ 


eraman  that  no  pictures  were 
permitted. 

Judge  Wood  said  he  then 
entered  the  courtroom  and  ad¬ 
vised  Commissioner  Cook  of  the 
ban,  which  then  was  imposed  on 
the  Herald-Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  as  well  as  those  from  other 
media. 

Commissioner  Cook  said  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  ruling 
until  informed  by  Judge  Wood. 

Judge  Wood  said  that  a  new 
rule  issued  last  Aug.  15  by  the 
State  Judicial  Conference  states 
that  no  photos  shall  be  allowed 
in  a  courtroom  “at  any  time  or 
on  any  occasion  whether  or  not 
the  court  is  in  session.’’ 

Judge  Wood’s  ruling  was  de¬ 
nounced  July  13  in  a  signed  edi¬ 
torial  by  Alexander  F.  Jones 
executive  editor  of  the  Herald- 
Joumal.  Mr.  Jones  wrote: 

“Inasmuch  as  the  courtroom 
was  not  being  used  for  a  judicial 
proceeding  this  action  by  Judge 
Wood  was  a  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  and  a  case  of  a  court 
official  throwing  his  weight 
around  unnecessarily. 

“The  hearing  in  question  is 
one  of  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  public  interest,  for  it 
involves  taking  additional  water 
from  Otisco  Lake  and  affects 
property  along  its  shores. 

“There  is  no  law  passed  by 
any  authorized  public  body  pro¬ 
hibiting  pictures  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  There  are 
places  cameras  are  not  allowed 
for  security  reasons. 

“The  State  Judicial  Confer¬ 
ence  of  New  York  has  no  author¬ 
ity  given  by  any  legislature  to 
prevent  pictures  being  taken  in 
court.  It  is  a  gratuitous  decision 
by  members  of  the  Conference 
passed  on  initially  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  adopting 
planks  for  its  Code  of  Ethics. 

“What  are  Codes  of  Ethics? 

“They  are  a  program  of  what 
members  of  a  profession  con¬ 
sider  proper  conduct. 

“When  the  House  of  Delegates 
adopts  a  rule,  members,  in¬ 
cluding  judges,  put  it  into  force 
as  a  general  practice. 

“No  law  is  passed  by  the 
people. 

“So  when  the  Judicial  Confer¬ 
ence  adopts  a  rule  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  decision  and  passes  it  on,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  sugrges- 
tion  or  recommendation  to  the 
individual  judge.  He  can  follow 
it  or  not  at  his  discretion. 

“But  any  attempts  to  main¬ 
tain  a  certain  room  in  a  court¬ 
house  like  a  church  is  a  lot  of 
nonsense.  We  can  even  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  churches. 

“It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  people  build  the  courthouses. 

“They  also  elect  most  judges. 

“And  the  people  have  a  right 
to  know  all  about  a  matter  like 
an  Otisco  water  hearing. 


Judge  Wood  said  that  he 
sent  a  report  of  the  matter  b 
the  State  Judicial  Conference  a 
Albany.  He  said  he  did  not  know 
exactly  what,  if  any,  actio* 
would  be  taken  against  any  pho. 
tographer  or  publication  defyinj 
the  ban. 

“That  is  one  of  the  thing*  I 
am  asking  the  Judicial  Confa<. 
ence,’’  he  said. 

Judge  Wood  would  not  com- 
ment  on  how  he  felt  personally 
about  the  merits  of  the  Judiciil 
Conference  rule.  But  as  longs* 
the  rule  is  there,  he  said,  he  will 
enforce  it. 

In  denouncing  the  ban,  Mr.  ^ , 
O’Brien,  a  law>'er  and  fomw  ^ 
reporter  for  the  Syracuse  PoiU 
Standard,  said  the  county  gov¬ 
ernment  had  no  quarrel  with 
Judge  Wood,  but  does  object  to 
the  Judicial  Conference  ruling. 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  it  is  the 
county  government’s  positka 
that  a  courtroom  is  not  a  court¬ 
room  when  court  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion.  When  court  is  not  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  room  is  controlled  by 
the  county  government,  which 
owns  it,  he  said. 

“This  is  a  matter  of  real  con¬ 
cern  because  we  use  our  court¬ 
rooms  for  a  number  of  other 
purposes  when  court  is  not  in 
session,”  he  said.  “Some  of  these 
uses  involve  photographers.” 

• 

Mobile  Radio  System 
Has  Double  Duty  I 

Lynn,  Maas. 

The  86-year-old  Lynn  Dailf 
Evening  Item  has  installed  a 
two-way  radio  system  linking 
reporters,  photographers  and 
the  Item  newsroom.  Transmit¬ 
ting  point  is  in  a  Swampscott 
tower,  the  highest  in  Greater 
Lynn.  Ultra  high  frequency 
signals  are  used.  1 

The  mobile  units  will  serve  as 
safety  pati*ols,  reporting  to  local 
authorities,  through  the  news 
desk,  accidents,  fires,  traffic  jams 
and  other  emergencies.  When 
the  occasion  warrants,  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  offered  to  Civil 
Defense  authorities.  1 

• 

Right-to-Know  Law 
Still  Minus  ‘Teeth’ 

Hartford 

The  Connecticut  Legislature’! 
House  of  Representatives  has 
defeated  an  attempt  to  write  a 
penalty  clause  into  the  state’s  g 
Right-to-Know  law. 

An  amendment,  voiding  the 
action  of  any  board  or  cornmia- 
sion  taken  in  executive  session 
and  not  recorded,  was  killed  by 
a  vote  of  164  to  84. 

House  members  then  approved 
an  addition  requiring  that  r^ 
ords  of  all  bodies  and  cornmia- 
sions  be  maintained  in  an  j 
accessible  place. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

•  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

•  CONSTRUaiON  AAANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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( with  speed  enough  to  stop  it) 


the  dam  breaks 


The  future  happens  quickly  in  this  business. 
You  may  be  all  black-and-white  today — but 
deep  in  color  tomorrow. 

Be  ready.  Be  there.  And  be  confident — with 
color  materials  that  give  you  that  extra  margin 
of  latitude  in  exposure,  that  deadline-beating 
speed  of  handling  in  the  darkroom,  that  faster 
emulsion  speed  of  ASA  80,  and  that  repeat¬ 
ability  you  expect  of  Kodak  materials. 


i 
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You  can  do  almost  anything 
with  Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional  Film  nega¬ 
tives  .  .  .  color  prints,  color  transparencies, 
separation  prints,  or  black-and-white — any¬ 
thing  an  editor  might  ask.  And  now  you  have 
the  additional  convenience  of  a  daylight-speed- 
light  color  balance.  Available  in  sheet  sizes 
and  120  roll  film . . .  see  your  Kodak  Technical 
Sales  Representative. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

Desk-Size  Computer 
Speeds  News  Tape 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Chicago 

American  Type  Founders  in¬ 
troduced  its  Computer  15  at  the 
Production  Mana^ment  Con¬ 
ference  of  ANPA’s  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  set  off  a  wave  of 
interest  and  controversy. 


What  is  PROFESSIONALISM... 
in  a  newspaper  feature  service? 


Professionalism  is  proved  by 
performance.  Editors  know  that 
their  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  services  ore  produced  by 
respected  "pros." 

Men  like  Pete  Edson  and  Roy 
Cromley  in  Washington  and 
Horry  Grayson  in  Sports  rank  high 
with  editors . . .  because  they  rank 
high  with  readers.  The  profes¬ 
sional  skill  which  Bill  Crawford 


ATF  describes  the  desk-size 
computer,  recently  developed  by 
H-W  Electronics  Inc.,  this  way: 

“In  the  day  of  larger  and 
faster  computers,  H-W  Elec¬ 
tronics  announces  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  computer  with  a  drum 
storage  capacity  of  4,096  words 
priced  to  sell  between  $25,000 
and  $30,000.  This  includes 
punched  tape  in/out  equipment 
as  well  as  a  typewriter.” 

Computer  15  is  capable  of  60 
lines  a  minute  compared  with 
85  lines  per  minute  put  out  by 
leased  computers  at  from  $6,000 
to  $7,000  per  month,  according 
to  ATF  officials. 

At  the  60  -  line  -  per  -  minute 
ratio  it  is  figured  that  the  com¬ 
puter  can  produce  tape  for  one 
column  of  news  matter  in  three 
minutes.  Figuring  that  the  av¬ 
erage  newspaper  has  90  columns 
of  straight  matter  the  computer 
would  take  270  minutes,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  hours  to  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

Although  the  capabilities  are 
unlimited,  the  company  says 
programs  have  been  developed 
for  semi-automatic  preparation 
of  punched  tape  for  use  in  ATF 
model  B-8  Typesetters  or  hot 
slug  linecasting  machines. 


brings  fo  his  work  is  o  legend 
among  editorial  cartoonists. 

Editors  who  give  readers  NEA 
features  give  them  "old  pros"  and 
"new  pros"  ...  for  NEA's  staff 
is  0  blend  of  lively  experienced 
hands  and  youthful  genius. 

The  two  working  together  ore 
on  explosive  mixture.  They  ex¬ 
plode  into  exploitable,  exclusive 
enterprise  every  day  in  o  growing 
roster  of  papers,  notionwide. 

NEA  news  feature  writers  ore 
given  time  to  research,  time  to 
write  well.  Result:  o  Strohm 
series  on  agriculture;  a  Cromley 
series  on  railroads;  Connel  at 
Large  in  Africa;  Cullen  in 
Europe — oil  written  with  style,  re¬ 
ported  in  depth,  from  . . . 


NEA — the  hallmark  of 
PROFESSIONALISM 
in  o  feature  service. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn. 


Hypenation  Procedure 

When  a  hyphenation  decision 
must  be  made  the  computer  calls 
for  a  monitor  action  by  typing 
■  the  word  and  indicating  the  last 
!  allowable  character.  The  moni¬ 
tor  then  selects  the  position  of 
the  hyphen  by  striking  the  ap¬ 
propriate  figure  key  on  the  type¬ 
writer. 

The  computer  is  conditioned 
for  a  particular  application  by 
first  reading  the  program  tape. 
By  this  means,  progfram  infor¬ 
mation  is  stored  on  the  magnetic 
drum  until  such  time  as  a  dif¬ 
ferent  program  may  be  entered. 
Variables  for  a  particular  job 
such  as  measure,  character 
width  values,  and  spaceband 
values  are  quickly  changed  for 
any  particular  job. 

A  program  for  complete  auto¬ 
matic  hyphenation  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration.  This  will  provide  for 
high-speed  automatic  conversion 
of  typewriter  tape  including 
automatic  hyphenation.  Appli¬ 
cation  for  lowest-cost  newspa¬ 
per  composition,  where  absolute 
perfection  in  hyphenation  is  not 
necessary,  is  the  objective. 


Remarks  were  heard  at  the 
ATF  computer  booth  about  the 
$25,000  to  $30,000  sales  price 
being  high.  ATF  men  countered 
that  much  other  newspaper 
equipment  approximates,  or 
goes  far  beyond  that  figure. 
Consensus  was  that  the  com¬ 
puter’s  price  is  within  the  realm 
of  reasonability. 

As  for  the  difference  between 
Computer  15’s  60  lines  a  min¬ 
ute  and  the  85  produced  by  other 
equipment,  an  ATF  man  pointed 
out  that  the  60-lines-per-minute 
rate  would  keep  four  linecasters 
busy  if  they  produce  15  lines 
a  minute,  or  five  linecasters  busy 
at  the  speed  of  12  lines  per  min¬ 
ute. 

And,  ATF  men  claimed,  “at 
60  lines  per  minute  Computer 
15’s  circuits  are  loafing.” 

It  was  further  explained  that 
with  tape-operated  machines, 
character  width  values  and 
spaceband  values  are  entered 
to  the  nearest  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch.  Add  thin,  add  en  and 
add  em  space  functions  are  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  a  line.  A  six-bit 
tape  is  produced. 

A  simple  system  will  enable 
the  typewriter  operator  to  com¬ 
mand  paragraph  endings,  in¬ 
dentions,  run-arounds,  quadded 
and  centered  captions,  auto¬ 
matic  leader  insertion  etc. 

• 

Winchester  Star  Plans 
$250,000  Expansion 

Winchester,  Va. 

Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher,  has  announced  a 
$250,000  expansion  program  for 
the  WiTichester  Evening  Star. 

He  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jack  F.  Davis  as 
general  manager  of  the  Star. 
Mr.  Davis,  who  has  served  as 
executive  editor  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1961,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 

Mr.  Davis  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  1946.  He  joined 
the  AP  in  1947  and  worked  in 
Baltimore  and  New  York  be¬ 
fore  being  appointed  chief  of 
bureau  for  West  Virginia  in 
1960.  He  resigned  to  join  the 
Star. 

The  new  offset  press,  a  five- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite,  will  be 
housed  in  a  4,000  square  foot 
addition  to  the  Star  building. 
It  will  have  a  40-page  capacity 
and  will  reproduce  up  to  four 
colors. 

• 

‘Commissioner’  Now 

Detroit 

Detroit’s  new  police  commis¬ 
sioner  is  an  old  hand  at  report¬ 
ing  from  police  headquarters. 
He’s  Ray  Girardin,  a  staffer 
on  the  Detroit  Times  for  30 
years,  up  to  the  time  it  ceased 
publication  in  1960. 


Fund  Drive 
Saves  Daily 
In  Canada 

Montreal 

The  French-language  daily 
UEvangeline  of  Moncton,  New 
Brunswick,  has  done  well  in  its 
fund-raising  campaign. 

The  daily  not  only  will  sur¬ 
vive  its  financial  difficulties  but 
will  go  ahead  with  an  expansion 
program. 

The  organizers  of  the  drive 
have  reported  collecting  more 
funds  than  they  had  originally 
hoped  for.  The  amount  will  be 
announced  July  12  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  French-lan¬ 
guage  Daily  Newspapers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada  at  Moncton. 

Aurele  Gratton,  president  of 
the  association  and  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ottawa  Le  Droit, 
said  L’Evangeline  should  be  able 
to  increase  its  circulation  con¬ 
siderably  and  turn  a  profit  with¬ 
in  a  few  years. 

Adelard  Savoie,  president  of 
L’Evangeline,  thanked  the  5,000 
donors,  most  of  them  from  Que¬ 
bec  and  Ontario  provinces,  and 
the  Quebec  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  which  contributed  a  $16,- 
000  grant. 

Mr.  Savoie  said  his  newspa¬ 
per,  the  only  French-language 
daily  east  of  Quebec  City,  has 
launched  a  drive  to  raise  its  cir¬ 
culation  to  35,000  from  10,600  in 
thi-ee  years. 

He  said  the  special  fund  will 
be  used  to  open  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  offices  in  Edmundston  and 
Campbellton,  New  Brunswick; 
to  purchase  new  printing  equip¬ 
ment;  to  promote  faster  distri¬ 
bution  and  to  improve  provincial 
news  coverage. 

Newsmen  in  Snmmer 
Recruitment  Effort 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

A1  Spiers,  editorial  director 
of  Nixon  Newspapers,  Michigan 
City,  and  Gordon  Englehart, 
head  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier 
Journal,  will  set  aside  their  edi¬ 
torial  duties  for  two  weeks  this 
summer  and  teach  a  group  of 
52  high  school  students  in  a 
News  Conference  at  Indiana 
University. 

The  Conference,  June  23- 
July  6,  is  designed  to  interest 
students  in  a  news  career.  It 
is  the  first  of  three  workshops 
in  the  17th  annual  High  School 
Journalism  Institute,  directed 
by  Gretchen  A.  Kemp,  professor 
of  journalism. 
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Cured  of  cancer 


Minister’s  nine-year-oki  daughter: 

Becky  Elizabeth  Dufford  of  Erie,  Pa.  Internal  cancer  at  age  one. 
Discovered  in  1954.  Treated  by  surgery  and  radiation. 


College  football  official : 

Ed  Dubie  of  Sand  Springs,  Okla.  Father  of  4,  grandfather  of  3, 
Lung  cancer.  Discovered  in  1956  when  a  friend  dared  him  to 
step  into  a  mobile  x-ray  cruiser.  Treated  by  surgery. 


Thirty-six-year-old  mother  of  five: 

Janey  Provazek  of  Everett,  Wash.  Cancer  of  jaw  and  neck.  Dis¬ 
covered  in  1949  in  routine  dental  checkup.  Treated  by  surgery. 


En^neer  and  Pilot,  USAF: 

Major  Harold  L.  Dillingham  of  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
Father  of  3.  Internal  cancer.  Discovered  in  1952.  Treated  by 
surgery  and  radiation. 


Grandmother  of  twelve: 

Marjorie  McCrocklin  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Cancer  of  the  ovary. 
Discovered  in  1946  during  health  checkup.  Treated  by  surgery 
and  radiation.  _ 


More  than  a  million  Americans  are  living  today  who  are  cured  of  cancer.  Research  scientists  are 
working  to  save  even  more.  And  to  find  a  total  cure  for  all  forms  of  cancer.  But  cancer  research 
is  as  expensive  as  it  is  urgent.  To  cure  more,  give  more.  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


PROMOTION 


Travelogue  Draws 
Photo,  Travel  Buffs 


(lay,  but  as  requests  for  tickets 
piled  up,  the  Blade  extended  the 
program  to  eight  performances 
over  a  three-day  period. 

“The  response  to  the  program 
and  the  presentation  was  ter¬ 
rific,”  commented  Frank  Davis, 
director  of  public  service.  “Hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  readers  have  asked 


By  Georjie  Wilt 

A  wide-sci'een,  three-projector 
travelogue  prepared  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Company  is  pulling 
in  crowds  of  avid  travel  and 
photo  fans  in  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  public  service  programs 
across  the  country. 

The  show,  “Photoscenic  Amer¬ 
ica,”  is  a  topflight  travelogue 
that  dramatically  displays  the 
grandeur  of  the  50  states,  with 
narration  by  the  Kodak  photog¬ 
raphers  who  spent  two  years  in 
preparing  the  production. 

A  special  feature  of  each  pre¬ 
sentation  is  a  selection  of  photos 
of  the  community  in  which  the 
program  is  offered,  made  just 
prior  to  the  engagement,  by  the 
same  staff  of  photographers. 
The  local  scenes,  incorporated 
into  the  unfolding  panorama, 
add  an  extra  touch  of  audience 
appeal  every  time. 

Three  slide  projectors  are 
used  in  the  presentation  for 
multiple  screen  and  wide-screen 
effects.  The  sci-een  is  made  up 
of  three  12  by  12-foot  sections 


the  entire  36-foot  width  of  the 
sci'een,  while  at  tither  times, 
separate  subjects  are  projected 
simultaneously  onto  each  of  the 
three  sections.  A  16mm  movie 
projector  is  also  used  to  add 
drama  and  variety  to  portions 
of  the  show. 

Background  sounds  are  i-e- 
corded  on  location  to  enhance 
the  realism  of  the  programs,  as 
do  other  special  effects. 

As  part  of  the  program, 
Kodak  photographers  tell  how 
to  juggle  picture  ingredients  for 
better  composition,  how  to  take 
close-ups  and  portraits,  how  to 
use  flash,  how  to  make  picture 
stories,  and  use  of  lighting. 

A  scheduled  one-day  showing 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  under  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  re¬ 
cently  mushroomed  into  a  three- 
day  extravaganza,  attended  by 
11,000  from  the  paper’s  circula¬ 
tion  area.  The  unprecedented  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  public  service 
program  was  attributed  to  a 


us  to  present  a  similar  show  in 
the  future.  We’re  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  even  greater  attendance 
next  time.” 

“The  best  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  “is  that 
we  brought  a  top-quality  trave¬ 
logue  to  our  community,  and  the 
Kodak  Company  bought  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  help  with  the 
promotion.  The  program  had  no 
direct  commercial  intent,  but 
merely  promoted  travel  and  pic¬ 
ture-taking  broadly  on  the  com¬ 
munity  level.” 

“Kodak,  through  their  Pro¬ 
gram  Service,  supplied  a  ready- 
to-use  promotion  package  and 
additional  material  as  requested. 
We  created  our  own  reader’s 
service  ads,  and  also  plugged  the 
promotion  with  color  in  our  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine.” 

After  a  local  showing,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  promotion 
manager  Charles  N.  Gilbert 
said,  “The  Times  has  been  fea¬ 
turing  weekly  travelogfues  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  never 
during  this  time  have  we  had 
such  an  outstanding  presenta¬ 
tion.” 


been  commissioned  by  the  Buf- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  for 
a  world  premiere  in  Buffalo  in 
November,  on  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Lincoln’s  historic 
declaration.  It  is  believed  that 
the  News’  commission  of  the 
work  is  another  “first,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lukas  Foss,  new  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  Symphony. 

*  *  * 

ADD-A-CITY  —  Free  vaca¬ 
tions  to  Hawaii,  Phoenix,  or 
Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  are  being 
offered  to  Portland,  Oregon  ad¬ 
vertisers  by  the  Oregon  JoumaL 
The  Pitch  is  a  contest  designed 
to  show  how  the  newspaper’s 
total  number  of  subscribing 
families  compares  with  the  total 
population  of  several  other  west¬ 
ern  cities.  To  get  the  free  trips, 
advertisers  write  an  entry  de¬ 
claring  what  “the  Journal’s  city¬ 
sized  circulation  would  do  for 
their  business.”  The  contest  is 
called  “Add-A-City.”  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  contest,  six  mailings 
are  sent  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  consisting  of  fact 
sheets  showing  the  paper’s  read¬ 
ing  population  in  terms  of  retail 
sales,  automobiles,  food  and 
department  store  sales.  Com¬ 
pared  to  these  are  the  figures  for 
Tacoma,  Spokane,  Oakland, 
Phoenix,  Long  Beach  and  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

«  *  * 

MARKET  DATA  —  A  new 


and  is  part  of  some  five  tons  of 
equipment  that  Kodak  puts  on 
the  road  to  produce  the  shows. 
During  portions  of  the  program, 
a  scenic  view  is  spread  across 


combination  of  strong  newspa¬ 
per  promotion,  avid  reader  in¬ 
terest,  and  the  topflight  pro¬ 
gram.  The  travel  show  was 
originally  scheduled  for  only  one 


Mynatt  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Daily  News,  Whittier,  Calif., 
called  the  travelogue  “one  of  the 
finest  promotions  a  newspaper 
can  undertake.  One  good  test  in 


market  folder,  produced  and  dis- 
trobuted  by  the  Morris  (Ill.) 
Daily  Herald,  contains  a  new 
wrinkle.  In  addition  to  carrying 
the  usual  assortment  of  market 


ADVERTISING 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you  have  creative  writing  ability,  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  opportunities  Armstrong  now  has  avail¬ 
able  in  Advertising  and  in  Public  Relations.  We  are 
looking  for  recent  college  graduates  with  up  to  two 
years’  experience.  Permanent  assignment  at  the  Arm¬ 
strong  home  office,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Advertising  —  Responsibilities  include  planning 
and  writing  national  consumer  and  trade  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising  programs,  sales  meetings, 
conventions,  films,  displays,  and  exhibits. 

Public  Relations  —  Responsibilities  include  de¬ 
veloping  and  writing  external  and  internal  com¬ 
munications  including  corporate  information, 
product  publicity,  publications,  and  employee 
communications. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  rewarding  career  with  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  advancement,  Armstrong  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Write  to; 

J.  C.  Wylie 

(A)*m  Strong 

\ - '  coax  coMaaNv 

LANCASTER,  PA. 


presenting  a  free  public  pro¬ 
gram  is  whether  the  partici¬ 
pants  would  do  it  again.  We 
would  be  ready  to  go  again  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.” 

Stan  Schafer,  national  ad 
manager,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Star  -  News,  com¬ 
mented  that  2,700  people  at¬ 
tended  his  showing,  “by  far  the 
biggest  photo  event  ever  held  in 
Pasadena.” 

The  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette  told  of  the  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  of  showing  another  Kodak 
film,  “Around  the  World  in  80 
Minutes,”  in  a  trade  paper  ad, 
to  demonstrate  the  pulling 
power  of  the  paper  in  its  com¬ 
munity.  At  the  Gazette’s  show, 
the  auditorium  was  packed  near¬ 
ly  a  half  hour  before  the  sched¬ 
uled  starting  time. 

Kodak  has  three  travelogues 
in  its  present  series,  with  shows 
on  Hawaii  and  Mexico  in  pro¬ 
duction,  and  one  on  Alaska  in 
the  planning  stage. 

*  *  m 

MUSIC  —  “This  Sacred 
Ground,”  an  elaborate  new  work 
by  noted  American  composer 
David  Diamond,  believed  to  be 
the  first  musical  setting  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  has 


information,  maps,  photos  of  the 
area,  a  large  map  of  the  area  is 
surrounded  with  six  21-inch 
columns  of  advertisements  for 
local  merchants  and  businesses. 
• 

Helping  the  Teachers 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

A  statewide  award  for  “eflForts 
toward  better  understanding  in 
education”  was  presented  to  the 
Tacoma  News  Tribune  by  the 
Washington  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  accepted  by  Editor 
J.  Ernest  Knight.  Other  staff 
members  in  attendance  included 
Managing  Editor  Frank  M. 
Lockerby,  City  Editor  Paul  0. 
Anderson,  Editorial  Writer  Tom 
Potwin  and  Reporters  Jack  Pyle 
and  Rod  Cardwell. 

• 

‘Peanuts’  Honored 

Charles  M.  Schulz,  creator  of 
“Peanuts”  comic  strip  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  degree  in 
Humane  Letters  from  Anderson 
College,  Indiana,  on  June  17. 
The  (legree  cites  his  “upgrading 
influence  on  American  ideals  and 
morality.” 
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‘Straight  Reporting’ 
Makes  Readers  Write 


What  makes  readers  write 
letters  to  the  editor? 

“Straight  on-the-spot  news  re¬ 
porting,”  says  Jess  Gorkin,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade,  the  Sunday  sup- 
l)lement. 

Mr.  Gorkin  said  this  week 
that  a  new  record  in  response 
had  l)een  achieved  by  two  pro¬ 
vocative  reports  from  Washing- 
ington. 

The  first,  entitled  “Congress¬ 
men  Who  Cheat,”  was  signed  by 
“An  Anonymous  Congressman 
as  told  to  Jack  Anderson,”  of 
Parade’s  Washington  staff,  in 
the  March  24th  issue.  It  caused 
an  uproar  in  Congress.  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  was  challenged  by  Rep. 
Omar  Burleson  (D.  Tex.)  to 
name  the  Congressman  who  was 
his  source  of  information.  When 
members  of  a  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  refused  to  listen  to  Pa¬ 
rade’s  evidence,  Mr.  Gorkin,  who 
was  present  at  the  hearing, 
promptly  promised  to  publish 
the  statement  Mr.  Anderson 
wrote.  That  ran  May  5. 

Received  Much  Mail 

“We  have  received  an  un¬ 
precedented  number  of  letters 
commenting  on  both  articles,” 
Mr.  Gorkin  said.  He  said  a  third 
report  on  the  same  theme  was 
in  the  course  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  an  article  called  “Billion 
Dollar  Blunders,”  or  “How  Tax 
Dollars  are  Being  Wasted  by 
Squabbling  Brass  Hats”  for  the 
June  23  issue. 

“Let’s  have  more  of  this 
straight  reporting,”  wrote  Mr. 
Monnie  Frost  from  Alpine,  Tex., 
following  publication  of  the  May 
5  Washington  story.  “I  agree 
that  revelations  of  graft  is  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  stop  it.” 

Jerry  Jones,  Carrollton,  Ill., 
had  this  to  say  (in  part) :  “Your 
recent  work  on  the  expose  of 
Congressional  wrong-doings  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  work  and  also  one  of 
the  greatest  services  you  or  any 
writer  could  do  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  And  like  many  oth¬ 
ers,  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
what  comes  of  it,  and  whether 
Congressmen  have  the  plain  old 
guts  enough  to  clean  their  own 
house.” 

Put  ‘Necks  Out’ 

One  writer  classed  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Gorkin  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Nathan 
Hale,  “who  put  their  necks  out 
for  something  they  felt  was  for 
the  benefit  of  their  country.” 


Don  Hopkins,  Ferguson,  Mo., 
congratulated  Parade’s  editor 
for  his  “display  of  seldom  seen 
courage  in  periodicals.” 

Admiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  also  came  from  Mrs. 
Chester  C.  Hough,  Asheville, 

N.  C.,  who  declared:  “If  we 
tolerate  cheaters,  we  deserve 
them.” 

John  M.  Tirpack,  Fairborn, 

O. ,  said  he  was  writing  his  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  and 
hoped  all  of  Parade’s  readers 
would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Gorkin  said  Parade  re¬ 
ceived  four  threats  of  libel  ac¬ 
tions  as  a  result  of  the  two 
stories. 

Tips  for  More  Expoites 

A.  P.  Dinviddie,  Marion,  Va., 
gave  Parade  tips  for  further 
exposes  in  Washington. 

Many  writers  enclosed  copies 
of  letters  they  had  sent  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Burleson  and  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  cautioned 
to  “please  be  careful  of  your 
physical  well-being  and  keep  up 
the  good  work  until  you  accom¬ 
plish  your  goal,”  by  L.  F. 
Yeager  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mr.  Gorkin  recently  returned 
from  Israel  and  wrote  an  article, 
“Hot  Borders,”  in  the  June  16 
issue,  telling  about  the  constant 
skirmishing  betwen  the  Jews 
and  the  Arabs. 

About  three  years  ago  the 
Parade  editor  suggested  the  “hot 
line”  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin.  Final  details 
of  the  direct  link  between  the 
two  countries  are  now  being 
completed.  President  Kennedy 
recently  wrote  to  him:  “I  re¬ 
member  when  you  first  brought 
this  new  imaginative  idea  to  my 
attention  back  in  1960.  I  well 
recall  that  at  the  time  I  told 
you  this  proposal  merits  the 
most  serious  and  thorough  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Parade  sends  men  all  over  the 
world  to  do  “straight  report¬ 
ing.” 

“We  can  take  our  time  and 
dig  in  depth  for  our  sfiories,” 
Mr.  Gorkin  said.  “We  try  to  get 
news  that  readers  won’t  find 
anywhere  else.  Our  aim  is  to 
entertain,  inform  and  provoke. 
As  far  as  provoking  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  don’t  get  up  a  hill 
and  scream  just  for  the  sake  of 
screaming,  but  when  we  feel 
there  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  said,  we  tell  it  with  all  the 
ability  and  vigor  we  can  mus¬ 
ter.” 
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ON  THE  SPIKE — An  old  newsroom  term  hed  e  new  twist  when  Mrs. 
Nine  Pulliam,  wife  of  publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  drove  a  “gold" 
spike  at  ceremonies  opening  the  miniature  railroad  at  Laiy  R&G  Ranch. 
The  25-acre  spot  is  for  employes  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette.  Mrs.  Pulliam  was  assisted  by  Willard  C.  Worcester, 
general  manager  of  the  newspapers. 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news— even  in  Bongo 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Special  supplements  are  suit¬ 
able  to  weekly  newspapers  but 
too  few  editors  take  advantage 
of  their  attendant  revenue  and 
reader-building  potential. 

They  lend  themselves  to  week¬ 
lies  because  they  can  zero  in  on 
a  local  institution  or  problem 
and  because  they  can  stand  out 
as  an  extra  section  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  issue.  We  had  a  chance  to 
see  some  examples  as  a  judge  of 
Special  Awards  in  the  1962 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  of  the 
Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  results  of  which  were 
announced  this  week. 

First  place  in  this  category 
went  to  the  Deep  River  New  Era 
for  its  1962  edition  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Vacation  Guide,  which 
was  the  joint  effort  of  three 
newspapers  in  the  Lower  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  and  Shore  Va¬ 
cation  area  —  the  New  Era, 
Niantic  News  and  the  East 
Hampton -Colchester  News -Citi¬ 
zen. 

A  24-page  offset  loaded  with 
advertising,  it  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  a  vacation 
guide  we’ve  seen.  The  pictures 
were  excellent,  animated  and 
local.  The  stories  provided  in¬ 
formation  for  those  thinking  of 
vacationing  in  the  area. 

The  lead  story,  by  Don  Parry, 
outlined  the  variety  of  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  area.  'There  was  a 
welcome  from  Glovernor  John 
Dempsey  and  some  interesting 
data  about  Connecticut. 

Capt.  Jeremiah  Whittake  out¬ 
lined  the  facilities  for  pleasure 
boat  enthusiasts.  There  was  a 


Its  entries  not  only  pointed  this 
up  but  showed  how  many  ways 
the  supplement  idea  can  be  ap¬ 
plied. 

One  was  a  one-color  (red)  and 
black-and-white  full-size  eight- 
page  supplement  on  Fall  fash¬ 
ions,  the  work  of  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor  Mary  P.  Bull  and  Staff  Pho¬ 
tographer  Robert  Neff.  All  of 
their  models  were  local  people. 
Their  locations  were  familiar 
area  sv'ots.  The  clothing  came 
from  area  stores  which  received 
credit  lines. 

One  person  even  lent  the  pa¬ 
per  a  Rolls  Royce  for  a  set  of 
pictures.  And  Howard  Johnson’s 
kept  closed  for  a  morning  to 
facilitate  picture  taking  —  just 
one  example  of  the  excellent  co¬ 
operation  the  Chronicle  received 
from  merchants. 

Another  Chronicle  supplement 
Oct.  25  was  a  tab  devoted  to  the 
1962  Third  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  Campaign.  To  get  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  campaign.  Chronicle 
Editor  Francis  J.  O’Connor  and 
Photographer  Neff  trailed  along 
with  Democratic  incumbent  Con¬ 
gressman  Robert  N.  Giaimo  and 
with  the  Republican  challenger. 
First  Selectman  Daniel  Rein- 
hardsen  Jr.  of  Guilford. 

This  special  section  was  de¬ 
voted  to  two  days  of  campaign¬ 
ing  in  Hamden.  The  candidates 
were  shown  getting  haircuts, 
drinking  coffee,  and  in  the  super¬ 
markets,  garages,  homes,  high 
schools,  their  own  offices,  in  front 
of  factory  gates,  and  wherever 
else  there  was  a  potential  vote. 

Good  selection  of  the  pictures 


tides  from  various  educational 
authorities  on  such  topics  as 
whether  the  teaching  of  history 
was  still  in  The  Dark  Ages. 

ChristmaK  Gift  Magazine 

Third  Place  in  Special 
Awards  went  to  the  Lakeville 
Journal  for  its  “Christmas  Pack¬ 
age,’’  a  slick  64-page  magazine 
to  guide  the  local  shopper  right 
into  area  stores. 

This  magazine  contained  sug¬ 
gestions  for  just  about  every 
kind  of  gift,  from  rare  postage 
stamps  to  missile-throwing  dino¬ 
saurs,  and  from  lace  lovelies  to 
.sturdy  ski  boots. 

Three  Journal  staffers  spent 
weeks  roaming  “all  over  the 
corners  of  three  states”  to  com¬ 
pile  the  guide.  It  was  presented 
to  the  readers  Nov.  29  in  the 
hope  it  would  help  them  get  the 
“work”  of  Christmas  accom¬ 
plished  early  so  they  would  have 
time  in  late  December  “for  the 
joy,  the  beauty,  the  fun  of  the 
season.” 

The  guide  was  broken  down 
into  various  sections  such  as 
“Music  for  Christmas,”  “For 
Her  Christmas,”  “Christmas  for 
Him,”  “Togs  for  Tots  and 
Teens,”  “Gifts  for  the  Inner 
Man,”  “Hobbies”  and  even  “A 
Toast  for  Christmas,”  which  told 
where  to  get  the  bottled  and 
blended  variety  of  season’s 
cheer. 

Stores  in  each  section  were 
listed  by  boldface  subheads  and 
the  copy  gave  good  descriptions 
of  the  items,  right  down  to  the 
prices. 

There  were  no  illustrations  in 
the  text  as  all  pictures  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  excellently-put-to- 
gether  and  reproduced  ads.  In 
a  supplement  such  as  this  one, 
the  ads  take  on  the  quality  of 
editorial  matter  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  made  good  use  of  them  as 
display.  Almost  every  ad  had 


on  first  glance  to  the  layman — a 
lass  taking  off  her  clothing  to 
illustrate  stripping  —  while  the 
caption  explained  what  the  word 
actually  meant  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  operation  —  “Stripping  is 
the  positioning  of  one  or  more 
negatives  (or  film  positives) 
together  on  a  sheet  of  goldenrod 
paper,  acetate  or  glass.  The  i)er- 
son  doing  this  type  of  work  is 
called  a  stripper.” 

The  last  two  pages  of  the 
supplement  were  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  how  the  community 
viewed  the  local  press. 

Season  for  Supplements 

What  with  Father’s  Day,  sum¬ 
mer  vacations  and  graduation, 
this  time  of  year  is  an  excellent 
one  for  supplements.  Keeping 
this  in  mind,  we  look  through 
dozens  of  weeklies  in  the  past 
couple  of  weeks  to  see  if  any 
took  advantage  of  the  season. 
We  found  four  in  out  of  about  a 
hundred  newspapers. 

An  “off-beat”  one  was  the 
Lakeland  Publishers’  special 
section  June  6  on  an  expansion 
program  for  a  local  hospital. 
The  eight-page  supplement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Grayslake 
(Ill.)  Times  and  its  four  sister 
newspapers,  portrayed  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  how  the  com¬ 
munity  had  far  outgrown  the 
hospital. 

A  front-page  photo  showed  a 
man  being  carried  from  an  am¬ 
bulance.  Over  him  was  this 
question  on  a  reverse  plate: 
'‘When  We  Need  it  ..  .  WILL 
THERE  BE  ROOM  FOR  US 
AND  OUR  LOVED  ONES  IN 
OUR  ST.  THERESE  HOS¬ 
PITAL?” 

Pictures  inside  showed  beds 
in  hallways,  and  the  crowded 
chemical  lab  and  x-ray  depart¬ 
ment.  Editorial  text  backed  up 
the  pictures  with  statistics  on 
the  lagging  hospital  facilities. 


word-and-picture  story  on  a  park 
for  campers.  Where  to  eat,  cul¬ 
tural  activities,  fishing  facilities 
and  some  historical  spots  of  in¬ 
terest  were  also  written  up.  And 
there  was  even  a  pitch  to  come 
and  live  in  the  area  perma¬ 
nently. 

A  centerfold  map  pinpointed 
restaurants,  inns,  resorts, 
marinas,  shops,  banks,  real 
estate  dealers,  auto  dealers, 
boats,  accommodations,  the  air¬ 
port,  and  entertainment  offer¬ 
ings. 

It  was  a  complete  job,  done 
with  a  touch  of  blue  to  get  some 
ocean  flavor. 

Supplement  Leader 

Second  place  in  Special 
Awards  went  to  the  Hamden 
Chronicle.  This  suburban  paper 
was  a  prolific  producer  of  ex¬ 
cellent  special  supplements  in 
(k)nnecticut  throughout  the  year. 
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kept  this  supplement  interest¬ 
ing. 

Another  offbeat  Chronicle  sup¬ 
plement,  this  one  a  tab,  came 
out  in  July  and  focused  on  the 
community’s  summer  life,  on  the 
places  where  Hamden  enjoys  its 
summer  months,  and  “on  the 
people  who  work  so  effectively  to 
make  it  all  so  enjoyable.” 

The  play  centers,  parks,  and 
the  sports  facilities  were  all 
shown  in  this  16-page  supple¬ 
ment  by  heavy  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

When  a  new  school  was  about 
to  open  in  the  community,  the 
Chronicle  led  off  a  story  on  how 
it  came  about  as  the  front  of  an 
eight-page  “Back  to  School” 
supplement. 

The  inside  pages  contained 
much  valuable  information  for 
both  primary,  secondary  and 
colleg^level  students.  There 
were  also  some  provocative  ar- 


some  kind  of  illustration  in  it. 
The  front  and  back  covers  were 
set  off  in  red  as  befits  a  Christ¬ 
mas  guide  supplement. 

Newspaper  Promotion 

Honorable  mention  in  the  sup¬ 
plement  category  went  to  the 
Windham  County  Observer-Put- 
nam  Patriot  for  its  6-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  on  National  News¬ 
paper  Week.  The  people  who  put 
out  the  weekly  each  Wednesday 

—  from  publishers  to  printers 

—  were  shown  at  their  various 
jobs.  The  Observer  said  this 
supplement  was  its  contribution 
“to  make  the  functions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  newspapers  better 
known  to  all  readers.” 

This  supplement  carried  a 
two-page  spread  of  cartoons 
illustrating  in  humorous  draw¬ 
ings  “the  colorful  language  of 
the  printer.”  Each  drawing  de¬ 
pict^  what  the  term  might  mean 


The  second  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  showed  what  the  hos¬ 
pital  meant  to  the  community  in 
terms  of  maternity  and  child 
care,  operating  facilities,  etc. 
and  pointed  out  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  expansion  drive. 

There  was  no  advertising  in 
the  supplement. 

*  *  * 

OTHER  WINNERS 

The  Hamden  Chronicle  won 
the  Sweepstakes  Award  of  the 
Connecticut  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  1962  Better  Newspaper  < 
Contest.  The  New  Canaan  Ad¬ 
vertiser  took  first  place  in  “Gen¬ 
eral  Excellence.” 

«  *  * 

“General  Excellence”  winners 
for  their  classes  in  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association  newspaper 
contest  were  the  Ripon  Common- 
wealth  Press;  Columbus  Journal 
Republican;  Stanley  Republi¬ 
can;  and  Cassville  American. 
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Editorial  Research 
Founder  Is  Honored 


1 

i 
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Washington 

A  luncheon  at  the  Cosmos 
Club  here  June  21  honored  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Boeckel,  editor  and  co¬ 
founder  of  Editorial  Research 
Reports,  which  this  year  cele¬ 
brates  its  40th  anniversary. 

Described  as  the  “father  of 
news  research”  by  Thomas  N. 
Schroth,  executive  editor  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  Service, 
with  w'hich  E.R.R.  is  affiliated, 
Mr.  Boeckel  was  presented  with 
an  engraved  book  containing 
congratulatory  messages  from 
the  luncheon  guests. 

Among  the  74  personal  friends 
and  subscriber-editors  present 
were  Arthur  Krock,  who  initi¬ 
ated  the  subscription  of  the  New 
York  World  to  E.R.R.  in  1924 
and  the  subscription  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  1932;  Burt  P. 
Gannett,  one  of  the  four  co¬ 
founders  of  E.R.R.;  Nelson 
Poynter,  editor  and  president  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  of  Congressional  Quarterly, 
Inc.;  and  William  H.  Stringer 
and  Laurence  C.  Eklund,  chiefs 
of  the  Washington  bureaus  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
respectively.  Both  papers  have 
subscribed  to  E.R.R.  since  1928. 

Mr.  Boeckel  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Poynter. 

“What  would  any  poor  col¬ 
umnist  do  without  this  person¬ 
alized  Library  of  Congress-Del- 
phian  Oracle  service  at  his  el¬ 
bow?”  Mr.  Stringer  wrote  in 
his  message  to  Mr.  Boeckel. 
John  B.  Oakes,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
also  commended  E.R.R.  which, 
“despite  the  initials,  doesn’t 
stand  for  error.  It’s  accurate  — 
and  indispensable.” 

Noting  that  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  has  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  more  than  30  years, 
Raymond  C.  Brandt  said,  “the 
most  pleasing  aspect  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  has  been  that  we  in 
the  Washington  bureau  soon 
learned  it  was  not  necessary  to 
check  your  data.”  And  Robert 
Riggs,  Washington  bureau  chief 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  wrote  that  “The  term 
‘original  research’  has  come  to 
mean  that  a  newspaperman 
opens  up  one  of  your  reports 
and  proceeds  from  there.” 

‘Fruit  of  Guilty  Conscience’ 

According  to  Mr.  Boeckel, 
E.R.R.  is  “the  fruit  of  a  gruilty 
conscience.”  Assigned  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  1916,  he 


found  that  he  “could  get  down 
accurately  just  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  on  a  particular  day,  with 
all  the  names  spelled  right,  and 
all  the  figures  adding  to  their 
stated  totals.”  Even  so,  he 
wasn’t  satisfied  that  he  was  get¬ 
ting  the  whole  story. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
there  was  a  feeling  among  news¬ 
papermen  that  the  traditional 
approach  to  the  news  was  out¬ 
dated.  The  United  States  had 
emerged  from  the  war  with  un¬ 
precedented  problems  and  cried 
out  for  reporting  in  depth.  The 
federal  government  was  bigger 
than  ever  before,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  was  grappling  with  such 
issues  as  the  League  of  Nations, 
plunging  farm  prices,  German 
reparations  and  the  Allied  war 
debt.  Mr.  Boeckel  wondered 
“how  the  editor  of  a  paper  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away  —  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sources  avail¬ 
able  in  Washington  —  could 
possibly  deal  intelligently  with 
these  problems,  all  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  .  .  .  new  to  the  editor.” 

3  Partners 

His  answer  was  to  found  Edi¬ 
torial  Research  Reports  in  the 
summer  of  1923.  His  partners 
were  Homer  J.  Dodge,  Burt  P. 
Garnett  and  Cleveland  Perkins. 
Then,  as  now,  the  purpose  of 
E.R.R.  was  to  supply  the  news¬ 
paper  editor  with  historical  as 
well  as  current  background  on 
news  events,  putting  them  into 
proper  perspective. 

Mimeographed  and  only  three 
pages  long,  the  first  E.R.R.  re¬ 
port  was  titled,  simply,  “Coal.” 
Other  reports  of  that  year  dealt 
with  farm  credits,  prohibition. 
Teapot  Dome,  French  repara¬ 
tion  policy  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System. 

By  1925,  E.R.R.  reports  were 
approaching  their  present  6,000- 
word  length.  Quarterly  bound 
volumes  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  1928  and,  eight  years 
later,  the  first  semi-annual  vol¬ 
umes  in  blue  binding  were  is¬ 
sued. 

Over  the  years,  E.R.R.  reports 
have  usually  followed  a  circular 
pattern.  The  first  section  starts 
with  a  recital  of  upcoming  or 
recent  developments,  followed  by 
an  exposition  of  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  of  controversy,  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  both  sides,  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  at  work.  The  second  big 
section  goes  further  into  the 
background,  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  and  earlier  controversies. 
The  third  section  looks  to  the 
future  and  examines  proposals 
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Richard  M.  Boeckel 

for  solution  of  a  problem,  or  the 
action  in  prospect,  thus  com¬ 
pleting  the  circle. 

Daily  .Service  Added 

The  E.R.R.  Daily  Service, 
mailed  Monday  through  Friday, 
began  in  1929.  Each  daily  pro¬ 
vides  background  on  a  single 
spot  news  development  in  about 
550  words.  Marginal  references 
remind  the  editor  of  prior  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  Daily  Service  and 
in  the  reports.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  use  the  Daily  Service  as 
an  editorial  page  column  under 
the  byline  of  E.R.R. 

Rounding  out  the  E.R.R.  fam¬ 
ily  is  the  Reminder  Service, 
which  originated  in  1944.  Every 
Monday  morning  subscribers  are 
reminded  of  topics  likely  to  be 
in  the  news  in  the  week  ahead. 
Four  or  five  subjects  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  about  250  words 
each.  The  remainder  not  only 
tells  where  and  when  E.R.R. 
previously  treated  the  topic  but 
also  updates  it. 

Since  July  1,  1956,  Editorial 
Research  Reports  has  been  for¬ 
mally  affiliated  with  Congres- 
sion^  Quarterly  Service,  found¬ 
ed  in  1945  by  Henrietta  and  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter.  E.R.R.  and  C.Q. 
were  likely  partners  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  marriage;  both  were  dedi¬ 


cated  to  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
news,  and  they  were  only  par¬ 
tially  competitive.  Together, 
they  now  serve  more  than  2,000 
clients  in  newspapers,  broad¬ 
casting,  libraries,  government 
and  private  organizations. 

• 

Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel 
Joins  N.Y.  News  Staflf 

Washington 

A  new  by-liner,  familiar  to 
readers  of  E&P,  is  joining  the 
13-man  bureau  here  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

She  is  Gerry  Van  der  Heuvel, 
who  has  been  with  Pat  Munroe’s 
bureau  since  early  1961.  She 
will  be  replacing  (3wen  Gibson, 
who  is  moving  to  New  York 
City  with  her  husband.  Mrs. 
Gibson  will  work  on  the  city 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Van  der  Heuvel  will 
write  the  “D.  C.  Wash”  column 
once  a  week  and  also  cover  other 
assignments  for  the  News. 

Like  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  is  a 
former  employe  of  United  Press, 
having  covered  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II. 

Mrs.  Van  der  Heuvel  is  being 
replaced  on  the  Munroe  staff  by 
Kenneth  Scheibel,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  staff  for  12  years.  Mr. 
Scheibel  also  worked  for  INS 
in  1939-41  before  entering  the 
Army.  He  was  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  two  years. 

• 

Editor  Keith  Dead, 
Worked  for  71  Years 

St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

Thomas  Keith,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  St.  Thomas  Times-Jour- 
nal  and  a  newspaperman  for  71 
years,  died  June  16  at  the  age 
of  84. 

Mr.  Keith  started  his  career 
as  a  printer’s  apprentice  at  the 
age  of  14  on  the  St.  Thomas 
Times,  and  except  for  two  short 
absences,  worked  for  it  and  later 
for  the  Times-Journal. 


FmST-RATE  DESKMAN  WANTED 

Are  you  a  cracker  jack  city  editor,  slot  man 
or  utility  man  on  a  small  or  medium-sized  daily 
where  future  opportunities  are  limited?  One 
of  the  nation’s  largest,  most  respected  papers 
is  looking  for  such  a  man  for  a  copy  desk  open¬ 
ing.  He  must  be  highly  intelligent,  a  stickler  for 
precision  and  skilled  at  creative  editing  and 
rewrite.  This  is  no  job  for  a  routine  paragraph- 
marker.  It  is  a  job  for  a  perfectionist  with  real 
news-handling  talent.  Write  fully  to  Box  1931, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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GREENSBORO  NEWS  ALUMNUS 

Sanders  to  K.C.  Star 
Editorial  Cartoonist 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Bill  Sanders,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Greensboro 
(N.C.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  as 
their  replacement  for  the  retired 
S.  J.  Ray. 


Bill  Sanders 


His  predecessor,  Hu^h  Hay- 
nie,  went  from  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  daily  to  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  in  December, 
1958. 

Both  Sanders  and  Haynie  are 
part  of  the  New  Wave  of  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  who  have  come 
along:  to  challen^^e  familiar  car¬ 
toon  styles  and  stereotypes.  Bill 
Sanders  caused  a  stir  in  last 
November’s  edition  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists’  newsletter  when  he 
wrote: 

A  careful  and  honest  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  good  cross-section 


of  America’s  editorial  cartoons 
reveals  a  vast  wasteland 
(apologies  to  Mr.  Minow)  of 
multi -captioned,  hackneyed 
cartoons. 

He  called  such  cartoons  “head¬ 
lines  that  have  been  cartooned 
into  an  editorial  page.” 

An  Editorialist  First 

The  North  Carolina  editorial 
cartoonist  expressed  surprise  at 
how  many  of  his  fellow-artists 
didn’t  think  of  themselves  as 
journalists  yet  wondered  why 
they  were  so  often  slighted  in 
affairs  dealing  with  that  field. 
He  claimed  an  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  should  be  an  editorialist  first 
and  a  cartoonist  second. 

Bill  Sanders  called  on  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  “to  make  an 
honest  attempt  to  say  something 
or  stand  for  or  against  some¬ 
thing  in  every  piece  of  work  we 
turn  out  and  cut  space  fillers 
and  illustrated  headlines  to  the 
absolute  minimum.” 

He  guessed  in  the  article  that 
his  statement  would  “bring  down 
the  wrath  of  my  brethren  ink 
slingers”  on  his  head  —  and 
they  did. 

Strong  Opinions 

Bill  Sanders’  strong  opinions 
in  the  newsletter  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  A  couple  of  months  before 
it  appeared  he  expressed  the 


same  philosophy  in  an  interview 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Chapel  Hill  campus. 

“The  reason  why  Hugh  Hay¬ 
nie  was  so  good  at  the  News  — 
why  he’s  so  great  now  as  an 
editorial  cartoonist,”  Bill  said, 
“is  that  the  News  lets  its  car¬ 
toonists  have  so  much  freedom.” 
He  added  that  the  Star  has 
promised  him  similar  latitude 
when  he  starts  work  there  in 
mid-July. 

“You  have  to  make  the  most 
of  what  freedom  you  have,”  Bill 
said  at  Chapel  Hill.  “And  once 
you  fall  into  the  position  of  op¬ 
erating  as  an  editorialist,  you 
acquire  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  it.” 

Bill  claimed  that  any  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  latitude  in  working  this 
way  depended  on  his  editor  and 
publisher.  “I  was  fortunate  to  be 
on  the  Daily  News,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  once  drew  a  D.A.R. 
barb  that  kept  the  publisher, 
C.  O.  Jeflfress,  in  the  domestic 
doghouse  for  a  week.  His  wife 
is  a  member  of  that  org:aniza- 
tion.” 

Bill  summed  up  his  own  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  creed  this  way: 
“What  I  try  to  do  primarily  is 
to  say  something  —  to  form  an 
opinion  —  to  put  that  opinion 
across.  I  think  I  achieve  it  in  at 
least  80  to  85  percent  of  my  car¬ 
toons.” 

“Each  cartoon  should  be 
drawn  for  one  purpose,”  he  said. 
“To  convey  a  message,  an 
opinion.  It  might  be  flavored 
with  humor  or  bitter  with 
sledgehammer  -  seriousness  but 
the  opinion  should  reach  out  and 
grab  the  reader  by  the  collar. 
This  is  a  tough  assignment.  I’m 
the  first  to  admit  I  don’t  always 
make  it  —  but  I  try  like  hell!” 

He  claimed  that  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  avoid  in  editorial 
cartooning  was  re-statement  — 
drawing  a  headline  or  simply 
j  restating  what  the  lead  news 
I  story  already  says.” 

I  a  Week 

I  Bill  said  he  drew  six  cartoons 
a  week  —  one  each  day  except 
[  on  Friday  when  he  did  two.  “If 
I  had  my  way,”  Bill  reflected, 
“I’d  only  draw  five  and  probably 
get  better  quality.” 

His  average  working  day 
broke  down  into  something  like 
three  hours  of  preparation  — 
reading,  researching  and  think¬ 
ing  —  and  three  hours  of  exe¬ 
cution.  The  latter,  he  said,  ex¬ 
tended  on  occasion  up  to  four 
or  five  hours. 

Bill  related  that  he  seldom 
drew  “city”  cartoons  —  only  one 
or  two  in  the  three  years  he  had 
been  with  the  News.  He  usually 
drew  one  “state”  cartoon  each 
week  except  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  in  session.  Then  it  was 
“Katie,  bar  the  door!” 


"Now  Set  Out  There  and  Hold 


That  Line!" — By  Bill  Sanders 

The  32  -  year  -  old  Sanders 
is  a  self-taught  cartoonist. 

An  All-State  high  school  selec¬ 
tion  in  both  basketball  and  foot¬ 
ball  in  Florida,  he  won  a  foot¬ 
ball  scholarship  to  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  College,  Bowling 
Green ;  he  had  hopes  of  becoming 
a  football  coach.  A  varsity 
quarterback  there  for  three 
years,  he  holds  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
record  for  most  passes  completed 
in  one  season  —  66.8  percent  in 
1953. 

Bill  graduated  in  February, 
1955,  with  a  B.A.  in  English,  im¬ 
mediately  married  Joyce  Wal¬ 
lace,  one  of  the  school’s  cheer¬ 
leaders,  then  went  into  the  Army  ^ 
as  a  second  lieutenant.  He  was 
shipped  to  Korea. 

The  last  year  of  his  tour  of 
duty  was  as  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Korean  edition  of  Sta/rs  and 
Stripes.  Bill,  who  had  done  a 
few  cartoons  for  his  college 
newspaper,  started  submitting 
gag  cartoons  to  the  service  pa¬ 
per.  “They  were  pretty  awful,” 
he  admitted.  Joyce’s  uncle.  Gene 
Graham,  had  gotten  Bill  inter¬ 
ested  in  cartooning.  Mr.  Graham 
not  only  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  caricaturist  as  well.  “He 
taught  me  the  fundamentals,” 
Bill  related. 

When  his  service  hitch  termi¬ 
nated,  Billy  stayed  in  Tokyo  for 
two  years  as  a  civilian  sports 
writer-sports  cartoonist  for  S&S, 
succeeding  Bob  Bowie,  who  went 
to  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  “I 
was  a  miserable  sports  writer," 
Bill  recalls. 

During  his  last  six  months 
there.  Bill  worked  nights  as  an  { 
editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  the  Japan  Times. 

But  Bill  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  United  States.  He  made 
up  a  brochure  of  his  editorial 
cartoons.  It  had  a  hole  in  the 
cover  and  on  the  cover  was  the 
question:  “How  would  you  like 
this  art  work  in  your  newspa¬ 
per?” 


Terry  The  Exceptional  Service  Medal  was  awarded 
George  S.  Wonder,  cartoonist  of  "Terry 
and  the  Pirates,"  for  portraying  Air  Force 
Aj*  — ^  activities  "factually  and  favorably." 
■  we  7he  award  was  made  at  the 

Pentagon  on  June  10  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  Zuckert. .. 


honored 
Air  Force 


Coming •••  Major  New  Episode!  Bucky  Warbow, 

Terry’s  teen-age  charge,  begins  a  four-year  training  program...  at 
the  new  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs!  Authentic, 
accurate,  dramatic  story  of  the  "Doolies"  . . .  made  more  exciting 
by  a  designing  woman.  Miss  Hildy  Tome  . . .  will  add  lots  of  young 
fans  and  readers  of  all  ages  for  "Terry  and  the  Pirates!"  Get  in 
at  the  start — build  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Cliicogo  Tnbune"Mew  York  Mews 
SyHdl€ate,ln€. 
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Bishop  (Jim)  of  KFS 
Assists  the  Angels 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

How  much  is  an  angel  worth? 
Just  ask  the  readers  of  Ciuir- 
lotte  Observer  columnist  Kays 
Gary. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  they 
—  and  the  readers  of  Hearst 
columnist  Jim  Bishop  —  have 
sent  Kays  more  than  $20,000 
for  the  angels  at  Holy  Angels 
Nursery  in  nearby  Belmont, 
N.  C. 

The  whole  thing  began  one 
April  evening  when  Kays  pawed 
through  his  jewelry  box  for  a 
pair  of  cufflinks.  Amid  the  junk 
a  man  collects  in  his  travels, 
there  were  a  few  scattered  for¬ 
eign  coins  and  notes.  These 
relics  didn’t  amount  to  enough 
to  bother  cashing  in,  but  they 
gave  him  an  idea.  (Ray  Erwin’s 
column,  E&P,  May  11). 

The  next  day  he  asked  his 
readers  to  dredge  up  whatever 
foreign  coins  they  had  lying 
around  and  send  them  to  him 
for  Holy  Angels  Nursery,  which 
was  raising  money  for  a  new 
wing. 

The  idea  ground  to  a  slow 
start.  Then  'Ty  Boyd  of  radio 
station  WBT  and  Jimmy  Kilgo 
of  WSOC  in  Charlotte  took  up 
the  cudgel  with  Kays.  Slowly 
the  coins  and  bills  rolled  in. 
$100  .  .  .  $200  ...  the  total 
mounted. 

Kays  expanded  the  idea  and 
asked  for  mutilated  U.  S.  coins 


Bill  Sanders 

{Continued  from  page  46) 


Inside,  and  visible  through  the 
hole  were  his  own  cartoons 
pasted  over  the  cartoons  of  edi¬ 
torial  pages  he  had  ripped  from 
American  newspapers. 

Bill  sent  brochures  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  newspapers  and  re¬ 
ceived  two  replies.  One  was 
from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  interested  in  his 
work  but  they  just  hired  a  young 
cartoonist  named  Hugh  Haynie. 
The  second  was  from  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  inform¬ 
ing  Bill  Sanders  that  he  could 
have  Hugh  Haynie’s  job  if  he 
wanted  it. 

To  help  supplement  his  in¬ 
come,  the  Daily  News  let  Bill 
syndicate  his  cartoons  to  other 
newspapers.  Twenty-eight  news¬ 
papers  are  carrying  his  car¬ 
toons. 

And  President  Kennedy  has 
had  two  Sanders  originals  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  White  House  right 
next  to  a  Hugh  Haynie. 


Kays  Gary 


which  stores  don’t  knowingly  ac¬ 
cept  but  which  can  be  cashed 
in  at  the  Mint.  The  money  came 
a  little  faster.  The  odd-ball  do¬ 
nations  started : 

One  envelope  contained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  called  “Bunny  Money” 
good  for  $1  at  any  of  the  Play¬ 
boy  clubs. 

The  note  said.  “Found  this 
among  hubby’s  souvenirs.  I’ll 
guarantee  he  won’t  need  it  any¬ 
more.” 

Commented  Kays :  “Poor 
guy - ” 


Russian  War  Bond 


Among  the  other  goodies  roll¬ 
ing  in  as  the  campaign  gained 
momentum  were  a  Russian  war 
bond  (obtained  by  a  former 
sailor  who  traded  it  during  the 
war  to  a  Red  soldier  for  a  pair 
of  striped  pajamas),  several 
gold  teeth,  a  pair  of  wedding 
bands  (“these  represent  18 
years  of  happy  marriage . . .”) 
bus  tokens,  half  filled  books  of 
war  stamps,  a  Cuban  Peso  auto¬ 
graphed  by  Charles  Lindbergh. 
Kays  desk  began  to  look  like  a 
pawn  shop. 

A  letter  came  from  Charlotte 
theater  manager  Robert  Schrad¬ 
er,  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
city’s  papers,  who  had  just  won 
$100  in  an  animosityless  libel 
suit  against  the  Observer. 

“Please  accept  this’  $100 
check,”  wrote  Schrader.  “We 
wish  it  had  been  more.”  En¬ 
closed  was  the  Observer’s  check 
to  Schrader,  endorsed  to  Kays. 

Then  the  big  break  came. 
Kays  had  met  Jim  Bishop  twice, 
once  in  a  plane  en  route  to 
Frankfurt  and  again  in  Berlin. 
Kays  wrote  asking  if  the  King 
Features  columnist  would  help. 
He  did  more.  Jim  Bishop  wrote 
a  whole  syndicated  column  about 
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Kays’  project  for  Holy  Angels. 

'Then  the  money  began  to  roll 
in  for  fair.  U.  S.  money,  foreign 
money,  checks,  collector’s  coins, 
anything  and  everything  of 
value.  A  group  of  volunteers 
came  from  a  local  firm  to  help 
sort  the  mail  that  flooded  in  to 
P.O.  Box  41. 

Some  Funny  Notes 

Some,  like  Charlotte’s  Clyde 
McLean,  an  announcer  for  WBT 
radio,  sent  funny  notes  with 
their  contributions. 

“A  dyed-in-the-wool  Scots¬ 
man,  I’ve  always  had  a  yen  for 
a  yen,  been  frank  about  francs, 
leery  of  lire  and  never  made 
too  much  whoopee  with  a  rupee, 
but  if  the  enclosed  will  hit  the 
mark  (German,  that  is)  for 
Holy  Angels,  you’re  welcome,” 
he  wrote. 

Others  had  nothing  much  to 
offer,  but  offered  it  anyway  — 
like  “the  boys  under  the  11th 
Street  bridge”  who  scrawled  a 
note  offered  their  services  with 
proceeds  to  go  to  the  nursery. 

“Got  one  carpinter,  three  cin 
do  enything,  one  cin  help,”  they 
wrote. 

Kays  became  a  jack  of  all 
trades:  “I  know  you  write  about 
the  unusual  and  so  I  summon 
up  the  nerve,”  a  widower  wrote. 
“If  I  could  only  meet  a  widower 
as  lonely  as  I  .  .  .  someone  to 
love  and  be  loved.  Then  I  re¬ 
membered,  ‘Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,  ask  and  it  shall  be  given.’ 
I’m  seeking.  I’m  asking  and  $100 
to  your  favorite  charity  if.  .  .  .” 

Wrote  Kays:  “That  last  line 
did  it.  I  think  we’re  in  the  lonely 
hearts  business.” 

What  is  Holy  Angels  Nursery 
all  about?  Its  a  place  run  by  a 
Catholic  nun  named  Sister  Pa¬ 
trice,  who  is  part  saint,  part 
con-man  and  all  angel. 

Seven  years  ago  she  was  given 
a  tiny,  horrible  creature  which 
doctors  expected  to  live  no  more 
than  six  months.  The  baby,  for 
that’s  what  it  was,  had  no  arms, 
huge  tumors  where  her  back 
should  have  been,  a  hydrocepha¬ 
lic  head  and  no  apparent  sight 
or  hearing. 

Sister  Patrice  kept  her,  cared 
for  her,  brought  her  to  health 
and  today  has  a  charming  young 
lady  whose  head  is  almost  nor¬ 
mal  sized,  who  is  bright  in 
school,  picks  out  tunes  on  the 
piano  and  spins  her  wheelchair 
on  a  dime.  She  was  the  first  of 
the  angels. 

Shortly  after  the  first  angel 
arrived.  Sister  Patrice  talked  a 
local  contractor  into  building 
her  a  nursery  on  faith.  Since 
then  the  nursery  has  been  paid 
for  and  a  new  wing  is  in  the 
works  with  a  borrowed  $20,000 
and  $10,000  on  hand. 

The  name  of  the  new  facility? 
The  Kays  Gary  wing,  what  else? 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


TO  BANGKOK  —  Miss  Carolyn 
Joyner  of  Freeport,  Kans.,  who 
spent  the  past  year  as  "Miss 
NPPA,"  "Miss  USA"  and  "Kansas 
Wheat  Queen,"  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  in  Bangkok. 


Year  of  Adventure 
For  ‘Photo  Queen’ 


By  Rick  Frieflman 


TO  HONG  KONG— Carolyn  Joy¬ 
ner  visits  with  Communist  refugee 
children  from  Red  China  on  a 
Hong  Kong  street. 


When  Carolyn  Joyner  met 
Mayor  Robert  Wa^er  of  New 
York  City  last  month,  he  asked 
her  how  many  people  lived  in 
her  hometown  of  Freeport, 
Kans.  Carolyn  replied:  “Thirty 
when  I’m  travelling.” 

This  about  summed  up  a  fan¬ 
tastic  adventure  for  this  20- 
year-old  wheat  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter  which  took  her  from  a  place 
that  calls  itself  the  smallest  in¬ 
corporated  city  in  the  United 
States  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  world  and  back. 

Picked  as  “Miss  National 
Press  Photographer”  at  last 
year’s  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  convention  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  she  auto¬ 
matically  qualified  as  “Miss 
United  States  of  America”  in 
the  International  Beauty  Con¬ 
gress  competition  at  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Carolyn  travelled  with  the 
Queen’s  Court  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  Hawaii,  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  then,  on  to  Singapore  and 
Bangkok.  Carolyn  and  Miss 
California,  paying  their  own 
way,  continued  their  tour  and 
appeared  in  fashion  and  stage 
presentations  around  the  globe. 

From  Wheat  to  Whistles 

How  does  a  gal  from  a  700- 
hundred-acre  Kansas  wheat 
farm  become  “Miss  NPPA-Miss 
USA?”  If  you’re  Carolyn  Joy¬ 
ner,  it’s  a  combination  of  a  36- 
24-36  five-foot,  six-inch  frame,  a 
little  luck  and  the  help  of  a  pho¬ 


tographer  who  has  an  eye  for 
beauty. 

Carolyn  Joyner  was  in  high 
school  when  she  became  “Miss 
Anthony  of  1960”  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Business-Pro¬ 
fessional  Women  of  Anthony,  a 
town  down  the  road  from  Free¬ 
port.  The  entries  in  this  contest 
were  five  high  school  girls  picked 
partly  because  of  their  scholas- 
tis  achievement. 

This  brought  her  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Thomas  W.  Fanning, 
a  portrait  photographer  in  An¬ 
thony  and  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  News  Photographers 
Association  and  NPPA.  In  Janu¬ 
ary,  1961,  he  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Carolyn  named  “Miss 
Aviation.” 

In  March,  1961,  she  won  the 
“Miss  Kakeland”  contest,  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  Wichita  television 
station.  This  qualified  her  to 
compete  in  the  “Miss  Kansas” 
contest  the  following  June.  The 
winner  went  to  the  “Miss  Amer¬ 
ica”  Pageant;  Caroljm  finished 
second  runner-up. 

But  the  NPPA  convention 
was  only  a  few  weeks  away. 
Member  photographers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  up  girls  18  years 
and  over  to  compete  in  the  “Miss 
NPPA”  contest.  Region  7  (Kan¬ 
sas)  agreed  that  Tom  should 
take  her  to  the  convention  as 
their  representative. 

The  Region  7  entry  came  in 
second. 

In  1962,  Carolyn  was  named 
“Kansas  Wheat  Queen”  and 
when  the  NPPA  convention 
rolled  around  once  more.  Region 
7  put  her  in  the  beauty  competi¬ 
tion  again;  this  time  Carolyn 
went  home  from  Charleston, 
with  the  crown  on  her  pretty 
head. 


As  “NPPA  Queen,”  she  auto¬ 
matically  entered  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Beauty  Congress  as  “Miss 
USA.”  (A  West  Coast  corpo¬ 
ration  of  apparel  manufactur¬ 
ers  sponsors  this  contest.) 

The  highlights  of  her  tour, 
according  to  Carolyn  Joyner,  of 
Freeport,  Kans.,  population  30 
while  she’s  away,  were:  Meet¬ 
ing  the  Sultan  of  Johore  in 
Singapore;  seeing  Sammy  Davis 
Jr.  at  the  London  Palladium  and 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  making  a  film  com¬ 
mercial  for  Holland  Producers 
in  Bangkok;  and  getting  a  boat 
as  a  gift  from  a  Hong  Kong 


(Continued  on  page  49) 
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THE  DIARY  OF  A  FARMER^S  DAUGHTER 


Adventure 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


.  .  .  stayed  2  months  in  the  Orient  and  2  months  in  Europe,  seein^r 
17  countries.  Everyone  was  very  friendly  to  us.  We  were  gi-eeted 
everywhere  by  press  photographers  and  usually  whisked  away  to 
a  press  conference.  .  . 

.  .  .  Misses  Universe,  World,  Ireland,  California,  Los  Angeles  and 
myself  appeared  in  the  Philippines  for  2  weeks  with  the  Chubby 
Checkers  stage  show.  Greeted  there  by  President  and  Mrs.  Diosdado 
Macapagal  .  .  .  then  to  Hong  Kong  giving  fashion  shows.  We 
modeled  evening  gowns,  cocktail  dress,  swim  suit,  and  their  na¬ 
tional  dress.  We  brought  greetings  from  our  country  to  theirs 
and  said  words  in  their  native  language.  .  . 


ship  builder,  (it’s  being  shipped 
to  her  home). 

Also;  Seeing  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  the  Taj  Mahal  and  the 
Pyramids. 

The  tour  was  climaxed  with  a 
crowded  week  in  New  York  City, 
timed  so  she  could  participate  in 
the  welcome  for  Astronaut  Gor¬ 
don  Cooper. 

When  the  week  was  up,  Caro¬ 
lyn  Joyner  flew  back  to  the  farm 
and  resumed  her  studies  at  Em¬ 
poria  State  College. 

This  week  at  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo.,  NPPA  is  holding  its  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Carolyn  Joyner 
will  be  there  to  give  up  her 
crown  to  the  new  queen. 


.  .  .  in  Singapore,  met  Sultan  of  Johore;  he  gave  us  hand-woven 
sarong  and  tour  of  his  palace  ...  in  Kuala  Lumpa,  met  William 
Holden  on  location  for  his  film,  “The  Year  of  the  Dragon”.  .  . 
drove  100  miles  across  Malaya  seeing  the  rubber  trees.  .  . 


.  .  .  in  Bangkok,  met  Marlon  Brando,  appearing  there  for  his 
premier  of  “The  Ugly  American.”  Don  Defore  and  his  family 
were  also  at  the  premier  ...  I  rode  an  elephant  during  a  film 
commercial  called  “Holiday  in  Bangkok.”  Was  filmed  in  the  Float¬ 
ing  Market,  Emerald  Buddha,  Temple  of  the  Dawn  and  the  zoo.  .  . 

.  .  .  After  Bangkok,  just  Miss  California  and  I  continued  on  the 
tour,  our  first  stop  India,  seeing  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  breathtaking 
sight.  .  . 


Gary  Paper  Prints 
Pic  on  19  Columns 

Gary,  Ind. 

Pointing  up  the  distinct  pos¬ 
sibility  that  two  Indiana  coun¬ 
ties  will  soon  make  up  the  steel¬ 
making  center  of  the  world,  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune  on  June  12 
printed  a  picture  spread  over 
19  columns  including  the  gutter. 
The  Post-Tribune  is  a  nine-col¬ 
umn  paper.  The  photo  shows 
earth-moving  equipment  level¬ 
ing  sand  dunes  for  construction 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com¬ 
pany’s  $300  million  plant. 

It  was  taken  by  Chief  Pho¬ 
tographer  Herb  Lukmann  with 
a  35-mm  camera.  Engraving 
used  was  34%  inches  by  19 
inches  for  a  total  of  657% 
square  inches. 


.  .  .  rode  a  camel  in  Cairo,  saw  the  Sphinx  mummies  and  climbed 
inside  a  Pyramid  to  see  the  king’s  coffin.  Really  were  fantastic 
people  to  build  the  Pyramid  using  only  manpower.  Egypt  was 
the  most  interesting  country  of  all.  .  . 

...  In  Athens,  saw  Acropolis,  Parthenon  and  other  ancient  Greek 
ruins.  Celebrated  Easter  there.  Very  religious  people.  Had  service 
at  midnight,  priest  gave  ceremony,  huge  feast.  .  . 

.  .  .  in  Rome  next  —  my  favorite  country  as  far  as  my  choice  of 
living  in  a  foreign  place.  Very  unique  with  all  of  its  beautiful 
fountains.  .  . 


TO  SAIGON  —  Carolyn  Joyner 
appears  on  a  Saigon  stage. 


.  .  .  toured  West  Berlin  and  East  Berlin.  Big  contrast.  West  is 
very  prosperous  and  East  has  nothing.  .  . 

.  .  .  celebrated  my  20th  birthday  in  Copenhagen  seeing  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  which  always  open  the  First  of  May.  Met  two  mink 
farmers,  only  27-year-old  .  .  .  Amsterdam,  saw  tulips  and  other 
beautiful  flowers  and  canals  .  .  .  Paris,  saw  Eiffel  Tower  and  the 
Lido.  .  . 


Picture  Competition 
Draws  Record  Entries 

Sun  VALLsnr,  Idaho 
A  record  was  set  in  the  Utah- 
Idaho-Spokane  Associated  Press 
Members  Association  picture 
contest  with  308  entries.  Win¬ 
ners  were:  Spot  news  —  Ralph 
Colins,  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner;  Feature  —  James 
Shelton  of  Spokane  (Washing¬ 
ton)  Spokesman-Review;  Pic¬ 
ture  story  —  Reed  Rasmussen, 
Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post-Reg¬ 
ister;  Sports  —  Pat  Hamilton, 
Twin  Falls  Times-News. 


‘Sister  City’  Story 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Dorothy  Powers,  columnist 
for  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view,  has  been  writing  a  series 
of  articles  from  Nishinomiya, 
Japan.  Mrs.  Powers  was  sent  to 
Japan  to  write  on  the  customs 
and  interests  of  the  Japanese, 
inasmuch  as  Nishinomiya  is  the 
“sister  city”  of  Spokane. 


TO  MANILA — At  a  Manila  fash¬ 
ion  show,  Carolyn  Joyner  models 
an  evening  gown  designed  for  the 
occasion. 


TO  FREEPORT.  KANS.— Carolyn 
Joyner  is  photographed  by  her 
father,  Arthur  Joyner,  at  their 
Freeport,  Kans.,  home  shortly 
after  her  arrival  back  from  the 
world  tour. 
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Circulation 
Skills  Urged 
For  New  Era 

San  Francisco 

Today’s  micro-second  era  of 
communications  and  operations 
presents  new  opportunities  for 
circulators,  Robert  Letts  Jones, 
vicepresident  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  told  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  this  week  in  his  mes- 
sagfe  as  AN  PA  representative. 

The  areas  for  the  application 
of  circulation  skills  include  co¬ 
operation  with  advertising  and 
developments  in  research  and 
marketing  as  well  as  selling,  he 
said. 

Some  of  the  opportunities 
spring  from  computerization, 
Mr.  Jones  auded  in  noting  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
has  been  suggested  as  the  logical 
organization  to  expand  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  handle  the  data  fed  into 
computers  to  determine  media 
selections. 

“Media  Malies” 

The  proposed  computer  selec¬ 
tivity  described  as  “Media- 
Matics”  in  itself  requires  a 
closer  working  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments,  Mr.  Jones  ex¬ 
plained. 

As  experts  in  distribution,  the 
members  of  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  also  need  to  be  brought 
into  top  management  to  help 
determine  the  best  w’ays  to  sell 
the  newspaper. 

The  challenging  years  ahead 
will  give  circulators  opportunity 
to  utilize  their  experience  to  the 
benefit  of  the  expected  changes 
in  ma  Leting  concepts,  the  Cop¬ 
ley  executive  declared. 

Circulation  Wliys 

Attention  need  also  be  given 
to  research  in  circulation  areas 
and  operations,  he  submitted. 
More  should  be  done  in  the  study 
of  “the  whys”  of  circulation 
trends. 

Management  needs  to  know 
why  newspapers  lost  some  500,- 
000  readers  in  New  York  City 
following  the  recent  strike,  Mr. 
Jones  stressed. 

Other  “whys”  are  the  factors 
behind  circulation  trends. 

If  management  must  seek 
new  production  techniques  and 
better  relations  with  unions  to 
build  newspapers  for  today’s  de¬ 
mands,  comparable  attention 
should  be  given  the  process  of 
getting  the  paper  to  the  reader, 
Mr.  Jones  said,  asking: 

“What  good  will  it  do  us  to 
bring  about  a  computerized  op- 
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BUDDING  GENIUS— John  Jeffer-  j 
son  Overby  brightened  up  the 
corner  where  he  sells  'he  St. 
Augustine  (Fla.)  Record  by  plant-  | 
ing  zinnia  seeds  next  to  a  light  | 
pole.  His  business  is  blooming!  | 


eration  all  the  way  from  the  I 
front  door  to  the  loading  dock  | 
if  we  haven’t  adjusted  and  I 
strengthened  the  circulation  op-  | 
eration  accordingly?”  I 

*  «  *  I 

50.YEAR  RECORD 

Robert  Bishow,  Cincinnati  | 
wholesaler  for  the  New  York  | 
Times,  has  been  selling  out-of-  1 
town  newspapers  in  Cincinnati  | 
since  his  boyhood  at  the  turn  of  I 
the  century.  And  he  has  sold  al-  | 
most  5,000,000  copies  of  the  | 
New  York  Times  since  1912  — 
the  year  he  was  appointed  dis-  | 
tributor  for  the  Times  in  Cin-  | 
cinnati  by  the  late  Adolph  S.  | 
Ochs,  publisher  from  1896  to  I 
1935.  I 

Today  the  Fountain  News 
Company,  which  he  heads,  is  an  I 
important  link  in  the  national  | 
distribution  network  of  the  New  | 
York  Times.  When  he  was  in  | 
New  York  recently,  Mr.  Bishow,  | 
who  is  72,  was  cited  for  his  half-  f 
century  of  service  to  the  Times  | 
by  Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  circu¬ 
lation  director.  | 

• 

Negro  News  Oiange 
Brings  Cancellations 

Montgomesiy,  Ala.  I 
An  announcement  in  the  | 
Advertiser- Journal  by  Carmage  I 
Walls,  president  and  publisher,  | 
that  the  papers  would  no  longer  | 
publish  separate  editions  for 
Negrroes  and  whites  but  that  all  | 
news  would  be  included  in  all  | 
editions,  was  followed  by  several  | 
hundred  cancellations.  | 

The  timing  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  said  by  subscribers  to  | 
have  been  a  major  reason  for  I 
their  turning  against  the  papers. 

It  was  made  on  the  day  that 
racial  trouble  was  looming  at  I 
the  University  of  Alabama.  | 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperod 

I 

Statistical  Stuff  | 

Average  is  often  loosely  interchanged  with  median  | 
and  mean.  The  average  of  a  group  of  quantities  is  their  i 
sum  divided  by  the  number  in  the  group;  the  average  i 
of  6,  10,  14,  and  2  (which  add  up  to  32)  is  8  (32  divided 
by  4). 

The  median  of  a  set  of  quantities  is  that  above  which 
and  below  which  an  equal  number  of  quantities  occur; 
if  the  median  pay  rate  is  $3.40,  there  are  as  many  rates  j 
higher  than  $3.40  as  lower.  ! 

The  mean,  in  ordinary  use,  is  the  midpoint;  the  mean 
temperature  on  a  day  when  the  maximum  was  90  and  the  | 
minimum  60  would  be  75.  j 

Proportions  is  correct  in  the  sense  of  dimensions:  “It  1 
was  a  storm  of  cloudburst  proportions.”  But  the  word  i 
is  often  criticized  in  that  sense,  perhaps  because  in  the 
singular  it  denotes  merely  a  relationship,  having  nothing  | 
to  do  with  size.  Newswriters  are  unduly  fond  of  propor¬ 
tions,  however,  as  a  substitute  for  size,  dimensions,  ex¬ 
tent,  magnitude,  and  the  like.  | 


Wayward  Words 

As  a  verb  (“The  woman  said  she  had  been  proposi¬ 
tioned  in  the  bar”),  proposition  is  slang  for  make  an 
indecent  proposed  to,  and  had  best  not  be  used  in  the  j 

decent  sense  of  make  a  proposal  to.  \ 

*  ♦  *  I 

As  between  rime  and  rhyme,  the  latter  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  preference,  and  rime  in  this  sense,  although  tech-  j 
nically  correct,  is  an  affectation.  Thus  it  was  in  Fowler’s  I 
day,  and  it  is  all  the  truer  now.  Rime  is  best  reserved  I 
to  mean  hoarfrost  or  frozen  mist.  I 

«  4^  I 

The  title  professor  is  properly  applied  only  to  one  | 
who  holds  the  rank;  it  is  not  to  be  indiscriminately  con¬ 
ferred  upon  college  teachers.  Some  colleges  do  not  have 
professorships.  Even  in  those  that  do,  for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  apply  in  the  use  of  the  title  Dr.  out-  j 
side  the  medical  professions,  a  subject  I  discussed  earlier,  I 
professors  often  prefer  to  be  called  Mr.  In  general,  the  j 
more  distinguished  or  qualified  they  are,  the  more  likely  | 
this  is  to  be  so.  As  usual,  those  whose  claim  to  rank  is  j 
dubious  are  most  intent  upon  recognition.  Application  | 
of  the  title  professor  at  random  to  teachers  of  music  is  | 

an  old-fashioned,  small-town  quirk  that  has  all  but  dis-  j 

appeared,  and  usually  now  is  humorous. 

*  4c  ♦  I 

Relieve  in  the  sense  deprive  of  or  take  away  from 
sounds  facetious,  and  the  writer  who  uses  it  in  that  sense  f 

should  be  aware  of  this.  “The  city  initiated  action  to  1 

relieve  the  bus  line  of  its  franchise”  and  “The  pick¬ 
pocket  relieved  several  tourists  of  their  wallets”  are  ex-  | 

amples.  In  the  first  instance  the  writer  likely  had  no  f 

whimsical  intention.  | 

*  *  * 

Prophecy  and  prophesy  are  often  confused.  Prophecy  \ 

is  the  noun  (“He  uttered  a  prophecy”)  and  prophesy  | 
is  the  verb  that  describes  what  the  prophet  does:  “He 
prophesied  rain.”  “It  takes  no  gift  of  prophesy  to  see  the  | 
outcome.”  prophecy.  The  words  are  mixed  up  only  in  I 
writing,  for  prophesy  ends  in  sigh  and  prophecy  ends  j 
in  see.  Mastery  of  the  spoken  distinction  might  help  i 
prevent  errors  in  writing.  l 

•  •  ♦  j 

It  is  not  true,  as  style-manual  superstition  would  have  | 

it,  that  only  lard  is  rendered.  The  word  is  correct  in  the  j 
sense  of  sing  or  play,  but  it  is  now  both  pretentious  and  j 
quaint. 
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Foreign  Agents 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


clients.  On  one  occasion  Hill  and 
Knowlton  asked  for  a  copy  of 
a  jjamphlet  being  circulated 
among  Ghanian  exiles  in  Lon¬ 
don.  A  copy  was  picked  up  by  a 
UPI  man  and  forwarded  to  the 
firm  which,  in  turn,  delivered 
it  to  the  Liberian  Ambassador. 

This  document  was  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain,  Mr.  Johnson  ex¬ 
plained  and  it  was  merely  a 
“matter  of  convenience”  for  the 
client. 

Another  time,  a  UPI  reporter 
provided  the  Klemfuss  office 
with  quotations  from  a  speech 
by  German  Omes,  exiled  editor 
of  a  Dominican  newspaper,  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York. 

Enterprise  and  Entree 

What  concerned  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  was  that 
regular  reporters  are  able  to 
obtain  many  things  that  an 
ordinary  employe  of  an  embassy 
cannot. 

Mr.  Johnson  suggested  that 
reporters  have  more  enterprise 
in  some  respects  than  embassy 
employes. 

Senator  Hickenlooper  came 
back  with  the  remark,  “Not  only 
more  entei^prise  but  more  en¬ 
tree.” 

This  led  to  the  question 
whether  UPI  allows  staff  re¬ 
porters  to  work  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
he’d  stop  it  if  he  knew  of  any 
such  cases. 

The  committee  chairman 
wanted  to  know  why  UPI  didn’t 
apply  this  same  principle  to  it¬ 
self  l)ecause  it  is  a  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  UPI  doesn’t 
participate  in  the  special  plead¬ 
ing  that  the  public  relations  firm 
may  do  on  behalf  of  some 
clients. 

Senator  Fulbright  expressed 
his  view  that  the  news  service 
and  its  staff  might  unknowingly 
be  “handmaidens”  of  foreign  in¬ 
terests  “which  you  might  not 
approve  of,  and  you  might  not 
even  know  about.” 

The  committee  also  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  how  the  special 
service  reporting  functions 
clashed  with  the  rules  of  the 
Congressional  Press  Galleries 
barring  from  membership  any¬ 
one  engaged  in  “paid  advertis- 
i*!?.  publicity,  or  promotion 
work  for  any  individual,  corpo¬ 
ration,  or  organization.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  didn’t 
think  UPI  had  ever  asked  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Galleries  who  has 
wbscribed  to  that  understand¬ 
ing  to  breach  it. 

The  Special  Service  Bureau, 
he  agreed,  would  have  to  be  very 
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careful  not  to  give  assignments 
to  reporters  there. 

Minimal  Service 

Senator  Fulbright  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  UPI  continuing  a 
service  which  is  so  minimal  in 
its  operations  and  endangers  its 
integrity.  Mr.  Johnson  had  re¬ 
marked  that  less  than  one-tenth 
of  UPI’s  income  was  from  the 
special  services. 

“I  don’t  think  these  public  re¬ 
lations  firms  would  hire  you  un¬ 
less  they  believed  they  were  get¬ 
ting  something  purposeful,” 
Senator  Philbright  declared. 
“They  are  not  going  to  hire  you 
just  for  fun.  They  expect  to 
achieve  something  that  they 
can’t  get.  They  are  expecting  to 
get  something  valuable  for 
which  they  pay,  which  involves 
the  prestip:e  and  influence  and 
reputation  of  the  UPI. 

“You  enjoy  in  this  capital  a 
very  high  reputation  as  men  of 
integrity  and  intelligence  and 
people  who  you  can  trust,  and 
this  is  what  these  clients  are 
really  after,  it  strikes  me.” 

Proleclicm  for  Public 

Senator  Fulbright  insisted  the 
committee  had  no  intention  of 
investigating  the  press  in  its 
study  of  the  failure  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Agents  Registration  Act  to 
cope  with  non-diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  foreign  principals 
in  the  U.  S.  who  engage  the 
services  of  third  parties.  The 
law,  passed  in  1938,  is  quite  in¬ 
adequate,  the  chairman  declared. 

The  Arkansas  lawmaker  indi¬ 
cated  the  committee  believes  that 
reporters  gathering  information 
for  foreign  agents  should  be  so 
identified.  Several  members  of 
the  committee  made  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  know, 
when  reporters  contact  them, 
whether  they  are  being  asked 
for  information  for  general 
news  use  or  for  some  special 
purpose. 

“It  is  one  thing,”  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  said,  “to  assure  by  legis¬ 
lation  that  the  public  will  be 
apprised  of  the  foreign  agent 
origin  of  material  with  which  it 
is  presented  when  the  foreign 
agents  deal  with  the  public  di¬ 
rectly  through  advertisements, 
pamphlets  and  the  like, 

“It  is  "uite  another  matter 
when  the  foreign  agent  ideals 
indirectly  with  the  public  using 
an  intermediary  such  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  wire  service  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  become  accustomed  to 
consider  as  an  independent,  ob¬ 
jective  news  media.” 

Direction  and  Control 

Senator  Fulbright  said  he  was 
not  proposing  that  Congress 
should  prohibit  a  newsgathering 
agency  from  entering  into  com¬ 
mercial  relationships  such  as 
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those  I’evealed  in  the  inquiry. 

“We  in  Congress,”  he  said, 
“can  only  attempt  by  legislation 
to  give  the  public  a  basis  for 
fairly  evaluating  the  propriety 
of  the  press’  actions  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  case. 

“When  a  newspaper,  wire 
service,  magazine  or  a  reporter 
comes  under  the  direction  or 
control  of  a  foreign  agent,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  learn  of 
that  relationship. 

“Where  such  control  or  direc¬ 
tion  is  sought  to  be  achieved  by 
giving  free  trips  to  reporters, 
to  editors,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  public  should  be  in 
a  position  to  determine  whether 
such  attempts  at  achieving  di¬ 
rection  or  control  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

• 

Censorship  Code 
Ready  in  the  Fall 

Washin.gton 

A  new  set  of  regulations  with 
regard  to  just  what  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  or  broadcast  in  the  U.  S. 
in  a  time  of  war  should  be  ready 
by  September. 

A  tentative  draft  of  the  regu¬ 
lations  was  given  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  newsmen  last 
May  9  by  Edward  A,  McDer¬ 
mott,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  of  the  President. 
After  mulling  it  all  over,  they 
met  again  this  week  with  Mr. 
McDermott  to  present  the  re¬ 
actions  of  their  various  groups. 

An  aide  in  his  office  said  there 
were  very  few  objections  to  the 
wording  of  the  draft,  entitled 
“Stand-By  Voluntary  Censor¬ 
ship  Code.” 

In  a  section  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  nuclear  war  —  there 
was  nothing  like  this  in  the  old 
wartime  code  —  it  is  declared  to 
be  most  damaging  to  the  public 
interest  to  circulate  rumors,  un¬ 
confirmed  reports  and  specula¬ 
tion  about  destruction  of  life  or 
property  or  fallout  possibilities 
until  officially  announced. 

• 

Casey  To  Teach 
In  Nationalist  China 

Norman,  Okla. 

John  H.  Casey,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  will  join  the  faculty 
of  the  National  Chengchi  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Taipei,  Formosa,  next 
year.  He  will  teach  courses  in 
newspaper  management,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,  newswriting 
and  advertising. 

Mr.  Casey  worked  in  the 
Orient  over  40  years  ago  as  an 
office  boy  on  the  Japan  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  Tokyo  and  later  for 
Trans-Pacific  magazine. 


James  C.  MacDonald 


MacDonald  Named 
Editor  of  Blade; 
On  Staff  4  Years 

Toledo 

James  C.  MacDonald  was 
named  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
this  week.  He  is  44. 

After  military  service  in  the 
Pacific,  Mr.  MacDonald  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News 
and  advanced  to  chief  editorial 
writer.  He  left  newspaper  work 
in  1951  to  be  an  instructor  in 
journalism  but  was  recalled  to 
military  service  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  After  that,  he 
returned  to  the  university  as 
associate  professor.  In  1959  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Blade  as 
an  editorial  writer.  He  was 
named  associate  editor  in  1960 
and  last  January  he  temporarily 
assumed  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  city  editor. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers. 
• 

Weidler  Promoted 
To  General  Manager 

Detroit 

Two  executive  appointments 
at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  have 
been  announced  by  Lee  Hills, 
executive  editor  and  publisher. 

Henry  C.  Weidler,  business 
manager,  was  named  to  the  new 
position  of  general  manager. 

John  B.  Olson,  former  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
Western  Edition,  was  appointed 
business  manager.  He  will  move 
here  from  Los  Angeles  in  July. 

Mr.  Weidler  started  on  the 
Free  Press  Feb.  20,  1915,  as  a 
want  ad  taker. 
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Miller  Lauds 


Washington 

Coverage 


Washington 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  told  a  June  12 
gathering  of  the  Washington 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  that  he  is  “sickened 
by  much  of  the  criticism  with 
which  journalism  has  been 
smeared.  .  .  .” 

“Washington  gets  the  world’s 
best  coverage,”  he  said,  “yet  we 
sometimes  hear  that  newspapers 
don’t  do  the  job  on  Washington 
that  they  used  to  do,  and  that 
radio  and  television  don’t  do  the 
job  they  really  should  do.” 

Mr.  Miller  cited  the  growth  in 
Senate  and  House  gallery-ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  since 
1947. 

“Press:  744  to  over  900  cor¬ 
respondents  ;  newspapers  spe¬ 
cially  repre.sented,  417  to  661. 

“Radio-tv:  129  to  300  news 
correspondents;  stations  and 
networks  represented,  from  76 
to  over  100. 

“Periodicals:  61  to  388  corre¬ 
spondents;  approximately  60  to 
approximately  150  publications. 

“Photographers:  70  to  125, 
representing  both  stills  and 
newsreels.  These  figures  cover 
only  the  media  personnel  ac¬ 
credited  to  Congress.” 

The  amount  of  Washington 
coverage  creates  a  problem  for 
editors  and  broadcaster,  said 
Mr.  Miller.  “This  is  one  reason 
that  conscientious  Washington 
reporting  and  knowledgeable 
analysis  and  interpretation  are 
so  vital  .  .  .  the  individual  can¬ 
not  grasp  and  make  sense  of 
the  rush  bits  and  pieces  of  spot 
information  spouting  from  so 
many  Washington  sources  with¬ 
out  the  back-up-and-review  type 
of  story.” 


‘Phonev  Balonev'  Filtered 


The  result  is,  he  said,  that 
newsmen  are  doing  a  good  job 
“filtering  out  the  ‘phoney  ba¬ 
loney’  from  the  endless  state¬ 
ments  and  announcements  of  the 
bureaucrats.” 

Mr.  Trimble  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize,  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Prize,  and  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Award  in  1960  for  his  stories 
on  congressional  nepotism  and 
payi-oll  abuses  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  He  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Kentucky  Post  last  Jan. 
14. 


Columbus,  O. 

A  prize-winning  editor  be¬ 
lieves  Washington  newsmen  are 
doing  a  good  job  of  digging  out 
the  news  and  its  meaning. 

The  view  was  expressed  by 
Vance  Trimble,  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star, 
at  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Ohio  (June  15). 

Sometimes  a  reporter  must 
take  a  statement  from  an  official 
at  face  value,  Mr.  Trimble  said, 
but  “more  and  more  they  are 
thinking  those  statements  over, 
going  back  to  ask  searching 
questions,  and  doing  research  on 
their  own.” 


thousand  for  placement  in  local 
papers.  Wunda  Weve  is  paying 
$10  per  thousand. 

Chemstrand  will  reimburse  50 
percent  of  the  space  cost  to  the 
dealer,  plus  an  additional  10  per¬ 
cent  if  the  store  plugs  two 
CBS-tv  shows,  “Elizabeth  Taylor 
Tours  London,”  Oct.  6,  and 
Carol  Burnett  in  “Calamity 
Jane,”  Nov.  19,  during  the  week 
preceding  each  show. 


Trade  Paper  Editor 
Denied  Jury  Exemption 


Carpet  Firm 
Plans  Huge 
Preprint  Run 


Chicago 

Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Company 
announced  this  week  that  it  will 
make  70  million  pre-printed  full- 
color  sheets  available  to  1,000 
retail  stores  for  insertion  in 
1,200  U.S.  newspapers. 

Alex  Mumford,  vicepresident 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
the  Greenville,  S.  C.  company, 
said  newspapers  “should  get 
between  $2*/4  to  $3  million  in 
advertising  revenue  by  the  time 
the  fall  carpet  selling  season 
ends.” 

A  series  of  three  preprint 
color  ads  starting  in  September 
and  running  in  October  and  late 
November  or  early  December  is 
designed  to  reach  more  than  100 
million  newspaper  readers  in  the 
selling  program  aimed  at  mar¬ 
ket-by-market  and  county-by 
county  saturation  in  cities  and 
trading  areas,  Mr.  Mumford 
said. 

The  program,  he  said,  consti¬ 
tutes  not  only  the  largest  color 
new.spaper  campaign  in  U.S. 
publishing  history,  but  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  in  retailing,  home 
furnishings,  floor  covering  and 
carpets. 

It  is  also  said  to  be  the  largest 
preprint  color  program  and  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  single 
color  printing  order  placed  by  a 
single  American  manufacturer. 

The  campaign  unites  the  mer¬ 
chandise  efforts  and  money  of 
Wunda  Weve,  manufacturers  of 
acrilan  and  broadloom  nylon 
carpets ;  Chemstrand  Corpora¬ 
tion,  producer  of  the  acrilic 

Mr.  Mumford  said  that  his 
company  anticipates  sales  ex¬ 
ceeding  $10  million  at  retail. 
Contracts  are  signed  with  the 
first  1,000  retailers  calling  for 
“total  store  support.” 

Wunda  Weve  has  placed  an 
order  with  Preprint  Corp.,  of 
New  York  for  the  prints,  which 
will  be  sold  to  dealers  at  $5  per 


Horse  Falls  on  Editor 


12  Declare 
ANG  Office 
Candidacies 


kV 


A  “trade  paper”  is  not  a 
“newspaper”  within  the  meaning 
of  the  New  York  State  Jury 
Exemption  Law,  Justice  Sara- 
fite  ruled  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  June  5.  He  dis¬ 
missed  a  suit  for  jury  service 
exemption  brought  by  Martin  B. 
Deutsch,  managing  editor  of 
Travel  Weekly. 

Justice  Sarafite  noted  that 
Section  599  of  the  Judiciary  Law 
provides  exemption  from  service 
as  a  juror  for  “an  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  a  sub-editor  .  .  . 
actively  and  regularly  employed 
in  the  handling  or  gathering  of 
news  for  a  daily,  semi-weekly 
or  weekly  newspaper.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Deutsch  maintained  that 
the  Post  Office  accorded  “news¬ 
paper  treatment”  to  Travel 
Weekly.  But  Justice  Sarafite 
ruled: 

“While  a  publication  which  is 
mainly  devoted  to  a  particular 
business  field  may  under  certain 
circumstances  be  a  ‘newspaper,’ 
such  circumstances  are  not  here¬ 
in  present.  .  .  .  Merely  because 
some  travel  items  or  editorials 
may  be  of  interest  to  people  out¬ 
side  the  travel  industry,  this 
does  not  mean  that  these  items 
constitute  news  of  ‘general 
interest’.” 


Provincial  ‘Scoops’ 
Metros  on  Pope’s  Death 

Sydney,  Australia 
Provincial  newspaper  history 
was  made  when  the  Canberra 
Times,  morning  daily  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Federal  capital,  scooped 
the  news  of  the  Pope’s  death 
over  Sydney’s  metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers. 

D.  N.  Bowman,  night  editor, 
was  able  to  gather  a  scratch 
crew  and  remake  pages  one  and 
two.  As  a  result,  more  than  half 
of  Canberra’s  citizens  had  the 
stoiy  within  two  hours. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

John  W.  Colt,  executive  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  suffered 
a  fracture  of  his  left  ankle 
June  4  when  a  horse  he  was 
riding  fell  and  pinned  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  legs.  He  will  wear  a  cast 
for  two  months. 


Arthur  Rosenstock,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  has  not  announced  yet 
whether  he  will  stand  for  re- 
election  at  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia  July  8-12. 

Mr.  Rosenstock,  a  librarian 
at  the  New  York  Post,  said: 
“I  will  make  my  decision  knowa 
during  the  week  of  the  convea. 
tion  or  earlier.” 

Twelve  candidates  for  otlwr 
offices  are  in  the  field,  10  of  then 
seeking  re-election.  Among  the 
latter  are: 

William  J.  Farson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  executive  vicepresideat 

Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  of  Buf- 
falo,  secretary-treasurer. 

Three  of  the  six  incumboit 
vicepresidents-at-large  —  Jack 
Dobson,  Toronto;  Michael  Mast- 
rullo,  Cincinnati ;  and  George 
M.  Muldowney,  New  York,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  wire  services. 

The  remaining  three  vice¬ 
presidents-at-large  are  Harvey 
H.  Wing,  San  Francisco,  who  is 
undecided;  Kenneth  E.  Rieger, 
Toledo,  who  said  he  is  undecided 
but  will  probably  run ;  and  Mar¬ 
shall  W.  Schiewe,  Chicago,  who 
has  intimated  that  he  will  again 
be  a  candidate  but  has  not  yet 
discussed  his  plans  with  his 
local. 

All  but  one  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dent  has  declared  he  is  a  candi¬ 
date.  They  are: 

Daniel  A.  McLaughlin,  North 
Jersey  (1). 

Richard  Lane,  Memphis  (2). 

James  B.  Woods,  St.  Louis 
(3). 

Robert  J.  Hickey,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  (4). 

Eric  R.  I.  Cawdron,  Ottawa 

(6). 

Edward  Easton  Jr.,  New 
York,  incumbent  (5) ,  said  he  has 
not  decided  whether  he  would 
stand  for  re-election. 

Barney  Peterson,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Newspaper  Guild,  has  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  vice- 
president-at-large. 

Noel  Wical,  Cleveland,  said 
his  name  would  be  presented  to 
executive  board  of  his  local  c« 
June  27  for  endorsement. 

Harris  Monroe,  administrative 
officer  of  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  said  he  would  seA 
the  job  of  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  but  added:  “If  I  can’t  put 
together  the  kind  of  uncompro¬ 
mising  slate  ANG  needs,  there 
will  be  no  opposition  candidatee 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.” 
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W.  R.  McCall  Returns 
To  Head  Argus  Group 


Johannesburg 
W.  U.  McCall,  a  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  who  retired  at  the 
end  of  1961  after  nearly  36 
years’  service  but  stayed  on  the 


W.  R.  McCall 


Board  of  Directors,  has  returned 
to  active  newspaper  work  as 
chairman  and  managing  director 
of  the  Argus  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Limited,  in 
succession  to  the  late  D.  H. 
Ollemans. 

W.  M.  Frames,  a  director 
since  1944,  remains  deputy 
chairman.  The  vacancy  on  the 
board  caused  by  Mr.  Ollemans’ 
death  has  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  L.  E.  A.  Slater,  joint 
general  manager  since  1962  of 
the  Argus  Company. 

The  Argus  Company  owns, 
either  directly  or  through  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  more  than  a  dozen 
newspapers  and  four  magazines 
in  South  Africa.  An  associated 
company  is  the  Rhodesian  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Company, 
Limited,  which  owns  seven  news¬ 
papers  in  Southern  and  North¬ 
ern  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  McCall,  who  is  57,  joined 
the  Argus  Company  as  a  clerk 
on  the  Cape  Argus,  Cape  Town, 
and  rose  to  become  successively 


L.  E.  A.  Slater 

editor  8C  publisher 


manager  of  the  Daily  News, 
Durban,  acting  manager  of  the 
Star,  Johannesburg,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cape  Argus,  an 
appointment  he  retained  when, 
in  1950,  he  was  made  assistant 
general  manager.  He  liecame 
general  manager  in  1952  and 
was  elected  a  director  in  1959. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  a  former 
chairman  of  the  South  African 
Press  Association. 

Mr.  Frames,  65,  joined  Rand 
Mines,  Johannesburg,  in  1919, 
becoming  chairman  of  Rand 
Mines  and  head  of  the  Central 
Mining-Rand  Mines  Group  in 
1955.  He  retired  in  1958  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Nickel  Company  (S.A.) 
(Pty.)  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company 
of  Canada. 

L.  E.  A.  Slater,  47,  joined  the 
Argus  Company  in  1933  and 
was  secretary-accountant  of  the 
Diamond  Fields  Advertiser 
Limited,  Kimberley,  when  he 
was  released  for  war  service 
which  he  saw  in  the  Western 
Desert  and  in  Italy.  He  returned 
to  the  Pretoria  News  in  1945, 
first  as  secretary  and  then  as 
manager  and,  in  1950,  was 
transferred  to  the  Rhodesian 
Printing  and  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  as  manager  of  the 
Rhodesia  Herald  and  the  Sunday 
Mail,  Salisbury,  successively  be¬ 
coming  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  general  manager  and,  in 
1960,  managing  director,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  still  holds.  He  is  also 
managing  director  of  several  of 
the  Argus  Company’s  subsidiar- 


Signed  Editorial 
Bill  Killed  in  Maine 

Augusta,  Me. 

A  long-pending  bill  to  require 
that  editorials  published  in 
Maine  newspapers  carry  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  authors  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  Maine  House  of 
Representatives  here  June  10. 

It  had  received  an  unfavor¬ 
able  9-1  majority  report  from 
the  Legal  Affairs  Committee 
with  only  Rep.  Charles  E.  Gil¬ 
bert  of  Eddington  supporting 
the  proposal. 

In  his  fight  for  his  bill.  Rep. 
Frank  Brussiere  of  Lewiston 
had  contended  that  he  had  been 
injured  in  his  political  activities 
by  newspaper  editorials. 

“When  I  am  being  criticized,’’ 
he  declared,  “I  want  to  know 
who  is  making  the  criticism.’’ 


W.  M.  Frames 

Shutdown  Pact 
Question  €k>es 
To  NLRB  Again 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  considering  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  trial  examiner 
that  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  be  found 
guilty  of  unfair  labor  practice 
for  agreeing  to  close  down  if  one 
were  hit  by  a  strike. 

The  Board  ruled  last  winter 
that  a  shutdown  pact  among 
New  York  City  publishers  was 
not  illegal  as  a  defensive  meas¬ 
ure  against  strikes  related  to 
contract  grievances. 

Under  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  anti-lockout  clause  of  the 
Labor-Management  Act  by  Har¬ 
old  X.  Summers,  the  trial  exam¬ 
iner,  a  shutdown  of  the  Detroit 
papers  would  be  illegal  as  long 
as  there  is  no  common  contract. 
The  News  closed  down  for  a 
week  after  the  teamsters’  union 
struck  the  Free  Press,  which 
had  an  individual  contract  with 
it. 

If  this  finding  is  upheld  by  the 
Board,  it  presumably  could  be 
applied  to  outlaw  a  general 
shutdown  in  New  York  if  a 
guild  strike  is  called  against 
any  one  paper.  The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  has  indi¬ 
vidual  contracts  with  the  papers. 
• 

$185,000  to  Hospital 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Kiest,  widow  of 
W.  F.  Kiest,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and 
sister-in-law  of  the  late  Edwin 
J.  Kiest,  founder  of  the  Times 
Herald,  will  donate  $185,000  for 
a  wing  to  the  Children’s  Medical 
Center  and  for  landscaping. 

Mrs.  Kiest  said  she  is  donat¬ 
ing  the  wing  in  honor  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  H.  Whitehead.  The 
grounds  are  in  memory  of  her 
husband. 


April  1, 1964 
ForNew  Daily 
In  Vancouver 


Vancouver,  B.  C. 

April  1,  1964  has  been  set  as 
the  date  for  publication  of  the 
first  issue  of  the  Times  here. 
William  Val  Warren,  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  proposed 
daily,  has  made  progress  toward 
launching  the  paper  which  was 
first  announced  18  months  ago. 

Bill  Forst,  retiring  managing 
editor,  Vancouver  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
torial  director. 

Aubrey  F.  Roberts,  also  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Province,  and  editor  of  the  old 
News  Herald  at  Vancouver,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  and  will  handle  pub¬ 
licity  in  connection  with  a  $2,- 
000,000  stock  issue  which  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  to  investors  to  pro¬ 
vide  immediate  working  capital. 

Mr.  Roberts  left  the  newspa¬ 
per  field  in  1944  to  join  Braun 
&  Co.,  business  consultants  and 
public  relations  counsel  of  Los 
Angeles,  as  their  Canadian  man¬ 
ager. 

For  the  last  six  years  he  has 
been  assistant  to  the  president 
and  director  of  the  Development 
Fund  at  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  in  Vancouver. 

An  order  has  been  placed  for 
a  Hoe  offset  press,  capable  of 
producing  a  40-page  pajier  at 
50,000  copies  per  hour.  Auto¬ 
matic  typsetting  equipment  also 
has  been  ordered.  Full  color  will 
be  offered  advertisers. 

A  site  for  the  publishing  plant 
has  been  secured.  It  will  provide 
50,000  square  feet  of  space  for 
offices,  editorial,  composing  and 
press  rooms. 

Temporary  offices  have  been 
established  in  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  807-475  Howe 
St.,  Vancouver. 

Directors  of  the  new  daily 
are:  Val  Warren,  newspaper 
and  advertising  executive,  pub¬ 
lisher;  R.  W.  J.  Burleigh,  in¬ 
vestment  dealer;  Aubrey  P. 
Roberts,  newspaper  and  public 
relations  executive;  Walter  S. 
Owen,  barrister;  Clarke  Simp¬ 
kins,  president,  Clarke  Simpkins 
Ltd.,  automobile  dealers;  and 
Douglas  M.  Stewart,  general 
manager,  Canada  Packers  Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

The  Times  has  set  up  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  of  20  citizens  from 
widely  varied  areas  of  interest 
in  the  community. 

Mr.  Warren  said  the  Times 
will  be  a  community  enterprise, 
free  of  all  ties  to  any  political 
or  special  interest  group. 
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ProfumoCase 
Figure  Signs 
For  Articles 

The  New  York  Journal  Amer¬ 
ican  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  former  attorney  of  Christine 
Keeler,  British  play  girl,  to 
write  his  story  on  the  Profumo 
affair. 

Michael  Eddowes,  60-year-old 
British  lawyer-tumed-restaur- 
ant  owner,  said  his  story  would 
be  published  in  the  Hearst  paper 
after  he  has  completed  his  in¬ 
vestigation  “on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.” 

Mr.  Eddowes,  who  had  pro¬ 
jected  himself  into  the  Profumo 
scandal,  made  news  again  this 
week  when  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
millan  described  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  former  attorney’s 
part  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Eddowes  had  revealed 
earlier  that  Capt.  Yevgeni  E. 
Ivanov,  former  Soviet  deputy 
naval  attache  in  London,  had 
sought  information  on  whether 
there  were  plans  for  the  nuclear 
arming  of  West  Germany  from 
John  Profumo  through  Miss 
Keeler. 


Mollier's  Story 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that 
on  March  24,  when  Miss  Keeler 
was  out  of  Britain,  her  mother 
volunteered  a  statement  to  the 
police.  In  it,  she  said,  according 
to  Mr.  Macm.llan: 

“Mr.  Eddowes  had  called  at 
her  home  on  the  previous  day 
saying  he  was  concerned  for 
Miss  Keeler’s  safety,  that  she 
was  in  danger,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  help  her. 

“He  suggested  she  should 
make  a  statement  saying  that 
Ivanov  was  her  boy  friend  and 
[that  she]  got  information  from 
Mr.  Profumo  and  gave  it  to  him 
for  a  joke. 

“Eddowes  added  that  she 
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would  get  £5,000  to  £10,000  when 
the  press  had  the  story.” 

Following  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  statement,  the  Granada 
Television  Network  Ltd.,  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  British  commercial 
television  system,  said  Mr.  Ed¬ 
dowes  had  asked  it  to  drop  from 
a  program  the  Ivanov-Keeler- 
Profumo  charge  which  he  had 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  at  a  news  confer¬ 
ence. 


.4rrive«  villi  Detective 

Mr.  Eddowes  arrived  with  a 
private  detective  at  Idlewild 
Airport  June  17  and  rushed  off 
in  the  company  of  two  Joumal- 
American  reporters. 

The  J-A  said  Mr.  Eddowes 
had  arrived  in  New  York  under 
the  newspaper’s  auspices.  They 
quoted  him  as  saying: 

“I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  light  to  be  cast  from  facts 
that  may  be  available  here.  So, 
I’ve  come  here  with  my  investi¬ 
gative  assistant,  Michael  Marler, 
to  run  them  down. 

“What  has  been  lost  sight  of 
in  all  the  hullabaloo  has  been 
the  degree  to  which  Anglo- 
American  security  and  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  has 
been  jeopardized.” 

The  Sunday  before  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  the  J-A  published 
a  story  in  which  Mr.  Eddowes 
told  how  Ivanov  had  warned  of 
nuclear  holocaust  for  the  British 
people  and  the  dropping  of  A- 
bombs  60  miles  off  New  York  if 
Russian  ships  were  interfered 
with  in  their  abortive  move  to 
run  the  American  blockade  of 
Cuba. 


«  *  * 

Backfire  in  England 

In  England,  Miss  Keeler  was 
coining  a  small  fortune  for  her 
memoirs,  sold  to  a  newspaper, 
and  was  reported  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  lucrative  nightclub  offer 
— £5,000  a  week.  This  led  Harold 
Wilson,  leader  of  the  Labor 
group  in  Parliament,  to  exclaim : 

“There  is  something  utterly 
nauseating  about  a  system  of 
society  which  pays  a  harlot  25 
times  as  much  as  it  pays  its 
Prime  Minister  and  500  times 
as  much  as  it  pays  some  of  its 
ministers  of  religion.” 

Lord  Shawcross,  who  headed 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Press  last  year,  accused  the 
press  this  week  of  contributing 
to  moral  deterioration.  Speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Commonwealth  Press 
Union,  he  asked: 

“Is  the  publicizing  of  pimps, 
prostitutes,  and  perverts  in 
highly  paid  interviews  or  fea¬ 
ture  articles  really  a  gfood  thing? 

“Is  it  wise  to  advertise  the 
fact  that  the  wages  of  sin  are 
often  very  high?” 


Acting  on  a  recommendation 
of  the  Royal  inquiry,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Press  Council  announced 
plans  to  name  an  independent, 
salaried  chairman  who  will  be 
charged  with  improving  the 
council’s  ability  to  rai.se  the 
standards  of  newspapers  and 
preserve  freedom  of  the  press. 

Gordon  Bell  Joins 
Family’s  Newspaper 

Gakdne»,  Mass. 

C.  Gordon  Bell  has  been  made 
a  director  of  the  Gardner  News, 
Inc.,  with  the  title  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Mr.  Bell  is  the  son  of  current 
president,  W.  F.  Gordon  Bell, 
and  former  president,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  H.  Bell,  who  served 
from  1945  until  her  death  last 
September.  Mrs.  Bell’s  father, 
the  late  Walter  E.  Hubbard, 
purchased  the  newspaper  in  1922 
and  was  publisher  from  that 
time  until  his  death  in  1934. 

A  graduate  of  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Bell  served  two  years 
with  the  Army  prior  to  entering 
the  editing  field  in  1956.  He 
edited  company  newspapers  for 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  and  later  for 
Home  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York. 

For  the  past  two  years  he  has 
been  associated  with  Culver 
Military  Academy  as  editor  of 
that  school’s  Alumnus  magazine. 

• 

Samuel  Guard  New 
Research  Mauager 

Chicago 

Samuel  R.  Guard  has  been 
named  market  research  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mr.  Guard,  who  has  been  an 
advertising  consultant  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  supervisor  of  Been 
Management  Co.,  Chicago,  an¬ 
nounce  the  appointment  of 
Angelo  Juarez,  a  member  of  the 
papers’  market  research  depart¬ 
ment  since  1960,  as  assistant 
manager. 

• 

Station  Manager 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  appointment  of  C.  Glover 
DeLaney  as  general  manager  of 
WHEC  Inc.,  was  announced  by 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
corporation  and  of  its  parent 
company,  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Mr.  DeLaney  held  the  same 
post  from  1953  to  1958.  He  has 
been  resident  manager  of 
KOVR-TV  in  Stockton-Sacra- 
mento,  Calif.  On  July  1  he  re¬ 
places  John  L.  McClay,  who  has 
resigned. 


Lewis  S.  Mrkvicka 


Aurora  Editor  Heads 
Traffic  Safety  Seminar 

Chicago 

Lewis  S.  Mrkvicka,  executive 
editor  of  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Illinois  Editors  TraflSc 
Safety  Seminar  at  the  sixth 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

Mr.  Mrkvicka  succeeds  Don 
S.  Kesler,  associate  editor  of  the 
Quincy  Herald-Whig. 

Vern  Whaley,  former  picture 
editor  of  Chicago’s  .Ameiieon 
and  now  a  photographic  con¬ 
sultant,  showed  the  group  how 
“pictures  can  save  lives.” 

James  E.  Armstrong,  editor 
of  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
Springfield,  was  given  a  plaque 
for  a  campaign  that  forced  the 
Illinois  division  of  highways  to 
order  a  feasibility  study  for  a 
limited  access  highway  across 
central  Illinois. 

Marguerite  De  Huszar,  next 
year’s  editor  of  the  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect  high  school’s  newspaper, 
received  a  certificate  for  writing 
the  best  safety  article  for  an 
Illinois  high  school  publication 
in  1962. 

A  scroll  was  presented  to  the 
family  of  the  late  James  E. 
Bulger,  vicepresident  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Motor  Club  and  editor  of 
the  club’s  Motor  News,  who  was 
a  co-founder  of  the  Seminar. 

Plans  were  announced  for  a 
Presidential  Award  to  be  given 
annually  in  Mr.  Bulger’s  name 
to  the  newspaper  or  industrial 
publication  editor  for  the  best 
single  article  or  series  of  articles 
on  traffic  safety. 

Nearly  300  newspaper  and 
industrial  publication  editors 
attended  the  seminar. 

• 

Largest  Tree  Farm 

Bangor,  Me, 

Dedication  ceremonies  were 
held  recently  by  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  for  the  largest 
tree  farm  in  Maine  —  a  1.4 
million  acre  portion  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  woodlands. 
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Victor  F.  Ridder  Dies 
Of  Heart  Attack  at  77 


Victor  F.  Ridder,  77-year-old 
publisher,  philanthropist  and 
social  worker,  died  June  14  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  at  120 
East  End  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Ridder  had  attended  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
April  in  a  wheelchair.  He  be¬ 
came  critically  ill  about  a  month 
later. 

For  much  of  his  life,  due  to 
an  attack  of  infantile  paralysis, 
Mr.  Ridder  had  been  forced  to 
use  crutches  and  a  wheelchair 
but  they  were  no  impediment  to 
his  diverse  activities,  many  of 
them  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  youth. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  chairman  and  a  director  of 
Northwest  Publications  Inc., 
vicepresident  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions  and  vicepresident  and  a 
director  of  Twin  Coast  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  He  was  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News  Tribune. 

The  position  in  the  Ridder 
empire  to  which  he  devoted  most 
of  his  daily  attention  was  that  of 
president  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce.  He  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  this  unit  several  years 
ago  when  Bernard  J.  Ridder 
was  named  president. 

Three  Brothers 

Victor  Ridder  was  one  of 
three  sons  of  Hermann  Ridder, 
whose  parents  had  come  to  this 
country  from  Germany  in  the 
1800’s.  Born  here,  Mr.  Ridder 
went  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  eventually  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stoats  Zeitung, 
which  he  developed  into  the  lead¬ 
ing  German-American  voice  for 
the  burgeoning  population  of 
immigrants. 

When  the  elder  Mr.  Ridder 
died  in  1915,  Victor  and  his 
twin,  Joseph  E.,  and  a  third 
brother,  Bernard  E.,  took  over 
the  paper  and  also  acquired  the 
New  York  Stoats  Herold.  For 
many  years  after  that  the 
Ridder  paper  was  known  as  the 
New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  und 
Herold.  The  family  sold  it 
several  years  ago. 

But  the  Ridder  brothers 
worked  from  this  base  to  build 
a  group  of  newspapers  under 
their  ownership  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  addition  to  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  the  list  includes; 
the  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press  and  Dispatch,  the  Aber- 
deen  (S.  D.)  American-N ews, 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her- 


Victor  F.  Ridder 


aid,  and  several  California  prop¬ 
erties  acquired  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  These  are  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
the  Pasadena  Independent,  Star- 
News,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News,  and  the  Garden  Grove 
News. 

The  Ridders  also  have  a 
minority  interest  in  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times  and  own  several 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Eight  sons  of  the  three 
brothers  are  all  associated  with 
Ridder  companies. 

Victor  Ridder  was  born  April 
4, 1886  and  attended  De  La  Salle 
Institute  in  Manhattan,  then 
Columbia  University.  In  1911  he 
married  Marie  Thompson.  She 
died  in  1934.  Mr.  Ridder  mar¬ 
ried  Ruth  O’Day  Boyd  in  1937. 


Children 


Mr.  Bidder’s  five  children 
include  Walter  T.  Ridder,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Ridder  newspapers;  Robert  B. 
Ridder,  of  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  B.  Mattison,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Esther  Ridder,  of  New 
York,  and  Mrs.  David  Challiner, 
of  New  Haven. 

Also  surviving  are  22  grand¬ 
children  and  one  great  grand¬ 
child. 

Mr.  Ridder  had  served,  as  a 
director  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  of  the  ANPA. 

Outside  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  most  active  in 
Catholic  Charities  as  a  member 
of  the  Cardinal’s  Committee  of 
the  Laity,  and  in  the  Boys’ 
Clubs  of  America  and  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Social  Welfare  from 
1916  to  1939  and  its  president 
from  1927  to  1939. 
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In  1935  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to 
succeed  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
as  chief  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  (WPA).  During 
the  depression  he  had  been  head 
of  the  WPA  in  New  York  City. 
• 

Mark  Larkin  Dies; 
Ex-Newsman,  Publicist 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mark  Larkin,  74,  former 
newspaper  man  and  publicist 
for  such  film  stars  as  Douglas 
Fairbanks  Sr.  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  died  here  June  13  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

He  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  photographer  for  the 
old  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call 
in  the  days  of  the  explosive 
fiash-powder  cameras.  He  be¬ 
came  a  reporter,  feature  writer 
and  city  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Record  and  then 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  bureau  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association. 

Mr.  Larkin  then  went  into 
public  relations.  He  worked  for 
the  Duane  Jones  Company  as 


publicity  director  before  open¬ 
ing  his  own  PR  shop  in  New 
York  in  1947. 

He  used  to  liken  the  job  of 
publicist  to  that  of  watchmaker : 
“He  must  make  the  operation 
tick  and  he  can  do  it  by  adjust¬ 
ing  the  balance  wheel.”  In  other 
words,  he  once  said,  “Public  re¬ 
lations  is  a  matter  of  seeing 
both  sides,  of  being  fair.” 

• 

Mary  Elizabeth  Vore,  85, 
proofreader  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  and  former  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
News  at  Stuttgart  (Ark.) ;  Jime 
12. 

*  «  « 

Charles  J.  Triplett,  59,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Wells 
(Nev.)  Progress  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  Nevada 
State  Press  Association;  June  5. 
«  «  * 

Milt  Dean  Hill,  40,  former 
AP  newsman,  public  relations 
specialist  and  Washington  news¬ 
paperman  of  Scottsdale  (Ariz.) ; 
June  5. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

confidential  negotiations 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Ekistern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washinirton  9,  D.C. 

DBk;atur  2>2311 


MAY  BROTHEniS,  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 

E>tabli8hed  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  bigr  —  none  too  small.  En- 
terprisinK  and  financially  nualifie<l 
buyers  desire  to  l>ecome  publishers. 
Your  confidence  respected.  Dixie  News¬ 
papers.  Brokers,  Box  579.  Gadsden, 
Ala. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Proiierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P,  O.  Box  509,  Roseburir.  Oregon 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


VERNON 

V. 

PAINE 

appreciated  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  as 

BROKER 

in  the  transfer  of  the 
minority  interest  owned 
by  Co-Publisher  H.  R. 
(Bert)  McClintock 

of  the 

ESCONDIDO 

TIMES- 

ADVOCATE 

to 

Andrew  Appleby 
Bus.  Mgr.,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report 

It  was  a  real  privilege 
to  work  with  Bert  Mc¬ 
Clintock  and  Andrew 
Appleby  in  this  trans¬ 
action  involving  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  minority  in¬ 
terest  of  this  choice 
California  daily  news¬ 
paper  property. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Broker 

ABBOTT  E.  PAINE 

Representative 

P.O.  Box  265 
Upland,  California 


j  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I  Newspapers  For  Sale 


SOUTH  AL.ABAMA  WEEKLY  news¬ 
paper  fulljr  equipiied.  Circulation  2,400; 
grross  business  over  $50,000.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $25,000,  terms  on  $25,000  bal¬ 
ance.  Investifration  invited.  Box  1873, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SO.  CALIF.  SBMI-WEEKLY.  Fast- 
irrowingr  suburban  city,  Kood  plant, 
operating;  profit  $70,000  including;  serv¬ 
ices  of  owner.  $li5,000  down,  good 
terms.  Gross  is  over  half  million.  J,  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 

I  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California.  | 

ALERT  MICHIGAN  WEEKLY.  $40.-  1 
000-Kross  class  —  a  sound  property  in  ■ 
a  truly  lovely  spot.  $10,000  down  han¬ 
dles.  Write  fully.  DIAL,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive  weekly. 
Priced  at  $45,000.  Excellent  terms  to 
qualified  buyer. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  County  seat  semi 

weekly.  Publisher  wishes  to  retire. 
Priced  at  $75,000.  Terms  to  qualified  ! 
buyer.  1 

3.  WESTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  ^ 

Priced  at  $400,000.  2Wc  down.  ] 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anxeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organization 

SOUTHWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Colorado,  irood  profit,  price  of  $21,500 
includes  building,  easy  down.  New 
Mexico  $26,000  well-located.  New 
Mexico.  $20,000,  $5,000  down.  Texas 
$32,500.  DEIAN  SELLERS.  Newspaper 
Broker,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  or 
Val  Kill,  926  E.  Granada,  Phoenix. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

FORMER  EDITOR  WTITH  CAPITAL 
wishes  to  purchase  medium  or  largre 
weekly  or  daily  within  commuting  dis-  | 
tance  of  Northern  Weetchester  area, 
j  Box  1868,  Elditor  dc  Publisher.  \ 

I  '  ! 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  | 
j  Job  Printing 

I  PUBLISHING  FACILITIES  | 

I  Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space  | 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter  | 
connection  to  Washingrton,  D.C.,  Pitts,  j 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  com|x>sition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
contract  basis.  Call  Hr.  Lawrence. 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-65M,  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Complete  Plants 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  complete  to  «  i  imix  DDCCC 

last  wrench.  Make  offerl  Composing  ^-UINII  MOt  iKt^O 

wm,  p^  Duplex  g  Extra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders. 

T\ibulM  8-we  with  half  and  quarter  double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
fold.  Complete  Stereo-scorcher,  Sta-Hi  pasters.  Located  at  Miami  Herald.  (Will 
curved  router,  etc. :  mat  roller;  Lud-  i 

low  Dept.;  Hammond  (Ilider  saw; 

x”!  S  uSKS  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Co..  612  E.  I2th  St.,  Los  Angeles  16,  60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590 

Calif.  - - - 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Presses  &  Machinery 


- - -  MODEIL  “A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 

Composing  Room  and  guaranteed  $8,600 ;  I^dlow.  lat^ 

_ ^ _ _  model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 

MODER  33  UNOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  &  m??®*  ^ 

2/72  WIDE  Magazines.  6  Molds.  Quad-  $1,260  Other 

der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower.  Electric 
Pot.  Metal  Feeder. 

Georgia.  Phone  874-6616. 

MODEL  30  LINOTYPE  Mixer,  Serial - ^ — ; — iTT - 

No.  66,829,  4/90  &  4/34,  6-molds,  6  CdJSS  PRESt».  40  pp.  singlewidth,  color 
fonU  maU,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec-  <leck.  two  folders  in  tandem,  one  with 
trio  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con-  quarterfolder,  see  in  (^ration,  priced 


dition,  available  June  1st. 


right  for  quick  sale,  ne^  room.  Press, 
21  N.  Main.  Elast  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspapet^it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  1 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling.  I 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  ' 

SELEXT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southwest.  Newspaper 
Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sate 

CALIF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WE3EK-  i 
LY.  Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross,  i 
$26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  tops  capital  grainswise.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2284 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

CREAM-OF-THE-CROP  WEEKUBS: 
Colo.  $I15M-$90M-$70M ;  New  Eng. 
$125M;  Ind.  $235M;  Minn.  $70M-$65H; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 

ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
no  plant,  located  in  suburbs  of  New 
York  City.  High  gross  —  good  net. 
Terrific  growth  iiotential  should  interest 
experienced  ad  man.  Box  1661,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  WEST  CX)AST  WEEKLY  I 
near  Gulf.  Has  cold  type  and  Linotype  I 
equiiHnent  and  is  offset  printed.  Mem¬ 
ber  E7a.  Press  Assoc.  No  job  work.  I 
S38.000.  L.  P.  Likely,  P.  O  Box  431, 
St  Petersburg.  I 


Press  Engineers 

PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  66.-  - - - 

461,  with  TTS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate  (X)SS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press. 
Casting,  Mold  Blower,  Electric  Pot,  Ebccellent  condition — many  siiecial  fes- 
Metal  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector,  tures.  ARGUS-COURIER,  Petaluma, 

California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ^ _ 

60  Bast  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

ONE  MONOTYPE  CASTER.  Model  CLASSIFIED 

3-11718.  No'an  Remelter — 1  ton  ca-  I 

paciy,  3  ye^s  old,  8  air  ^led  pig  Advertising  Rates 

molds.  Both  in  excellent  condition.  I  ^ 

♦  MACHINE  —  Model  14  use  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 

^741699.  3  full  mafrazines — 1  side.  Mohr  InserHon 

Haw.  HUdro  quadiler.  3  U.A.  molds. 

Emerson  motors,  220V.  3  ph.,  electric  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payibls  with 
iwt.  blower,  Margach  Feeder.  Good  con-  4  ®  80c  per  lint  each 

dition.  intertion:  3  timtf  (8  90c:  2  <S  $1.00; 

LINOTYPE  MACHINE  —  Model  14  i  1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  2Sc 

33361U1.  3  full  magazines — 1  side.  Mohr  |  for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi- 
saw,  3  U.A.  molds,  V-belt  drive,  220V.  I  tional  line  in  ywir  copy.  3  linea  minimum. 

3  ph.  Margach  Feeder,  small  base.  Con-  Air-mail  service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra, 

dition  fair.  j  Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 

REBUILT  LINOTYPE  MACHINE  'I  f«P0"*e  to  Help  Wanted  adt  until 

Model  8  TTS— Ser.  No.  44660.  220  elec.  '*"’**i  request  it  made  for  them.  EAP 

pot.  Motor  1  ph.  220/116.  V-belt  drive.  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

2  magazines.  Fairchild  Unit.  4  molds.  joi  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 

Condition  grood.  oj  printed  employment  application  forms 

Contact  Paul  L.  Pratt,  The  Berkshire  by  tending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 

Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Hillcrest  7-7311.  |  envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE,  serial  #27768, 

3  mags.,  gas  pot.  new  Star  220-V  t  V"**  «>* 

motor.  Inter-Borough  Press,  Spring  2,  'j?**  j 'Si 

City  Pa  •  o  m  $x.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  for  box 

- 1 - 1 _  service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 

OOMET  LINOTYPE  with  TTS.  guar-  y®«r  copy.  3  lin«  '"inj"'""-  Air-mail 

antee  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Also  service  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra, 

practically  new  24"  newspaper  copy  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

lerm  doing  tj^utiful  (Payable  with  order) 

job,  half  price.  Enterprise,  Bastrop, 

La.  52-Time  Contract  Rate 

- —  85c  per  line 

TWp  TTS  PERFORATORS  and  op-  ruesi we  asiis /•uawMS. 

erating  units  with  Linotype  keyboards;  MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARwiS. 

one  set  new  in  1958,  the  other  1962.  EEP  classifirt  advertising  IS  set  in  6-point 

Both  in  like>new  order.  Available  im-  Adwtisemtnts  $*t  *** 

merliately,  individually  or  at  excellent  6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 

combination  price.  The  Star-Democrat,  without  white  space,  display  hMdt,  etc., 

Easton.  Md.  Phone  TA  2-1500.  '»'ll  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 

rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


Engraving 


L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Ckinveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING,  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


I  CURTIS  COLOR  ANAYLST:  Trans- 
;  mission.  Reflection  type,  11  x  14.  Never  1 

I  used.  Original  cost,  $2800.  Purchased  I  Advertisei 

I  1960.  Best  offer.  Purchasing  Depart-  I  and/or  d 

ment,  Alderman  Studios,  High  Point,  |  in  Vogue 

N.  C.  maximum 


FAIRCHILD  ENGRAVER,  Console, 
standard,  66  screen.  Have  gone  offset 
and  do  not  need.  Used  only  3  months. 
Factory  reconditioned.  Paid  $3980,  will 
sell  for  $3500.  F.O.B.  iSijunga,  Calif. 
Record-Ledger 

Mail  Room 

HALVERSON  STUFFING  MACHINES. 
Five  4  pocket  complete  vacuum  equip¬ 
ment.  Handles  to  64-page  sections, 
4,600  per  hour  each  machine.  Good 
operating  condition.  $2500.00.  One 
standard  Pony  Auto  Plate — $3,500.00— 
at  our  plant.  G.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Ek»nomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  S,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Teosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLaia  2-7050 


EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  June  22.  1963 


Equipment  Mart  j 

BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE  | 


Presiet  &  Machinery 

3  GOSS 
ANTI-FRICTION 
PRESSES— 23-9/16” 

4  UNITS— 6  UNITS— 7  UNITS 

Each  Press  fully  equipped  with  Full 
Color  P'acilities  — •  Double  Folder  with 
Double  Balloon  Formers  and  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  —  Cline-WestinKhouse  Unitype 
Drives  —  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions  (No 
pasters)  —  Web  Break  Detector  and 
Sheet  Severing  Device  —  etc. 

★  ★  ★ 

These  are  High  Spee«l.  Low  Con¬ 
structed.  Anti-friction  Units  geared  for 
60,000  per  hour,  with  Heavy  Duty 
Folders  capable  of  handling  up  to  112 
I>ages,  and  can  print  spot  as  well  as 
full  ROP  Ck>lor  without  sacrificing  page 
capacity. 

^  ★ 

Available  Spring  1964  and  can  be  in¬ 
serted  in  operation  by  appointment. 
Priced  Sensibly. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders.  22%" 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions.  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  on 
or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


WE’D  UKB  TO  SELL  our  Model  AB 
Duplex  to  some  publisher  at  a  realistic 
price  rather  than  have  it  cost  him  too 
much  through  a  broker.  Two-way 
printer,  8  pages.  Press  alone  appraised 
by  Marshall  &  Stevens  at  $6,900.  Has 
color  deck,  two  roll  attachment.  20 
single  page  chases,  double  truck  chase. 
Extra  set  new  form  rollers.  Other 
extras.  Can  be  seen  running.  Possession 
in  two  weeks.  On  main  floor — easy  to 
remove.  As  is,  where  is — $5,000. — ^all 
or  write  Brookings  Register,  Brook¬ 
ings,  S.  Dak.  Area  code  606 ;  692-6271. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg,  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 


4 — Anti-Friction  Units 
I — Color  Trol  Half  Deck 
I — Double  Folder  22^^”  cut-off 
Reels,  tensions,  pasters 
Wood  Pony  Auto  Plato 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

HOE  4-COLOR  WEB  perfecting  offset 
press.  23-9/16"  cutoff,  will  run  16  page 
full  size  newspaper  or  32  page  tabloid 
with  4  colors  each  page,  adaptable  to 
64  pp.  all  black,  flying  paster,  twin 
folders,  electronically  controlled  regi¬ 
ster,  camera,  platemaking  and  all 
necessary  equipment,  will  sell  or  con¬ 
sider  lease  to  responsible  party.  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Ill,  Bridge  1-1480. 


MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Mul- 
topress  automatic  matrix  mouider 
(press),  complete  with  all  standard 
equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained 
steam-electric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1959,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 


4-UNIT  VANGUARD 
Printing  area  22  x  35%" 
Cut-off  22%" 
Maximum  roli  36" 

%  Folder 
15  HP  drive 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  28-9/16"  cut-off. 

6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

STEEL  INK  STORAGE  TANK  with 
pump,  1000-gal.  capacity,  $360  on  the 
floor,  Washington,  D.C. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS,  INC. 
3312  N,  Ravenswood  Ave.,  diicago. 


Stereotype 

STEREX)  EIQUTPMEiNT — Used  standard 
Pony  Auto  Plate,  excellent  condition, 
vacuum,  pneumatic  pump  23%"  cutoff. 
7/16"  plate;  also  6-ton  furnace  com¬ 
plete  with  elements.  Reasonable.  Box 
1842,  ^itor  &  I^blisher. 


R.  Hoe  Monarch  II  mat  roller;  Sta-Hi 
Master  scorcher;  325  Vandercook  proof 
press  —  automatic  —  power  inking  — 
full  page;  R.  Hoe  heavy  duty  precision 
plate  shaver;  Pony  Autoplate  22%" 
cutoff  —  vacuum  back ;  Pony  Autoplate 
23-8/16"  cutoff,  non  vacuum.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment,  automatic  and 
hand  machines.  Mat  rollers  —  stereo 
chases  —  all  cutoffs. 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-5458  N.Y. 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J,  OX.  6-5468  N.Y, 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  CSty,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

_ MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


QUARTER  PAGE  POLDER  with  12- 
page  Duplex  Tubular  No.  140  press  at¬ 
tached.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in¬ 
crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 
color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  includ¬ 
ing  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t  let 
go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from  The 
El  Dorado  Hmes,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 


d< 

tt 

PI 

a 
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COMPLETE  MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
or  circular  plant,  9  Linotypes,  over  100 
cases  Ludlow.  40  pp.  Ckm  with  color 
deck,  quarterfolder.  Pony  Autoplate.  36 
turtles,  chases,  cabinets,  saws,  proof 
press,  everything  needed.  See  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Box  1783,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LATE  COMET  OR  2  MAGAZINE 
FAST  LINOTYPE  with  TTS  operating 
unit,  electric  pot,  alternating  molds, 
safety  devices.  Write  Contra  Costa 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  (3.  Paine, 
Valley  News,  Box  'id.  White  ^ver 
Junction,  Vt. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  June  22.  1963 


Wanted  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wiretyers. 
Elevated  Stereotype  Plate  Conveyor. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


PONY  AUTO  PLA’TE  ft  curved  router, 
21*/4"  cut-off.  Phone:  Herald  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Nutley,  N.  J.  201  NO  7- 
2200. 


STA-HI  Enclosed  Router,  Master  For¬ 
mer  and  Pony  Auto  Plate,  22% "  cut¬ 
off,  Mat  Roller  and  Premier  Rotary 
Shaver,  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  Now  York-17,  N.Y. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Assists 
ant  for  intensely  interesting  position 
calling  on  Southern  and  Mid-Atlantic 
newspaper  executives,  selling  service 
closely  associated  with  Circulation,  Man 
must  live  in  territory  and  be  away  from 
home  except  weekends.  Salaried  position 
with  all  travel  expenses  paid  and  air- 
conditioned  automobile  furnished.  Box 
1890,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SOUTHWEST 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  6,000-1- 
daily  ft  shopper  fast-growing  Zone  8 
suburb.  Ne^  energetic,  experienced 
man,  can  double  circ.  in  year.  Resort- 
light  industry,  wonderful  place  to  raise 
family.  Terrific  potential.  Send  resume, 
salary  needs  ft  references.  Box  1895, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CTRCULA'nON  MANAGER  small  New 
Elngland  daily  is  moving!  We  need  an 
ambitious  energetic  man  who  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  district  manager  now,  and  wants 
to  move  ahead.  Write  fully.  Box  1929, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  HOME  NEWS,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Liberal  fringe  benefits ; 
I)ension  plan;  car  allowance  and  in¬ 
centive  plan.  Rapidly-growing  area. 
Write  or  phone:  Miss  Lester,  Home 
News  Pub.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  551,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  201-545-4000. 


Classified  Advertising 


ASSISTANT 

CLASSIFIED 

MANAGER 

Leading  M-E-S  paper  in 
competitive  metropolitan 
area  (Zone  2)  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  .  .  . 

for  an  aggressive,  experienced 
Assistant  Manager  or  Manager 
from  a  smaller  paper  who  is 
stymied.  Excellent  future  for 
the  qualified  person,  with  salary 
based  on  the  ability  to  produce. 

Write  giving  complete  details  to 
Box  1866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Classified  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED,  ENERGETIC  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Manager  to  head  classified  de¬ 
partment;  also  handle  some  retail  ac¬ 
counts.  Excellent  volume  of  business 
available.  Must  know  copy  writing,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Immediate  opening.  Good 
salary,  paid  vacation,  retirement  plan, 
life  insurance  and  hospitalization  on 
leasing  14,000  P.M.  daily.  Write  giving 
full  <letailB,  references  first  letter. 
News-Messenger,  Fremont,  Ohio. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN 

Excellent  opportunity,  2  to  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  (food  on  layouts  and  copy. 
Most  have  good  personality.  Top  flight 
daily  newspaper,  27,000.  Excellent 
growth  area.  Fine  community.  Recre¬ 
ation  facilitias,  TVA  lakes,  etc.  If 
yon  are  ambitious  and  want  to  movs 
up  here’s  a  job  for  you.  Resume  and 
rrierences  to — Maurice  Williams,  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN 
for  3-man  staff  7,200  circulation  daily. 
W.  J.  Valentine,  Daily  Ledger-Gazette, 
teincaster,  Calif. 


ADVER'nSING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
on  one  of  Southern  New  England’s 
leading  dailies  for  young,  experienced 
retail  display  salesmen.  Must  have 
sales  ability,  good  on  copy  and  layout. 
Excellent  working  conditions,  pension 
plan,  paid  hospital  plan,  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Give  complete  details  in  reply. 
Box  1920,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADVERnSING  SOUCITOR.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Pension  plan,  hospitalization, 
sick  leave,  vacation.  Write:  John  Cel¬ 
lar,  Advertising  Manager,  Key  West 
Citizen,  Key  West,  Florida. 


EXPANDING  FLORIDA  COMPANY 
has  immediate  openings  for  two  ag¬ 
gressive.  Print  Salesmen.  Display  ex¬ 
perience  a  must;  national  background 
helpful ;  must  be  self-starting;  28-35 
age  bracket  preferred.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Bonus  plan  and  full  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1912,  FIditor  ft  Publisher. 


NFWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN-MAN¬ 
AGER  with  6  established  group  ABC 
weeklies.  Long  Island  North  ^ore. 
Must  have  solid  experience  retail  ac¬ 
counts — ability  to  be  own  boss.  Good 
salary  -|-  commission.  Call  Mr.  Ben- 
ziger  or  Mr,  Mason.  516  or  6-1200. 


PRESENT  AND  ANTICTPATEp  open¬ 
ings  on  several  Mississippi  dailies  — 
(iulf  Coast  and  state-wide.  Recent  in- 
dustriai  and  government  construction 
creating  new  openings  and  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  State  Adv.  Exec. 
Assn,  receiving  and  processing  appli¬ 
cations  from  individuals  interested  in 
real  opportunity.  Openings  for  sales¬ 
men  with  minimum  experience,  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  members,  proven  ex¬ 
ecutives,  copywriters.  Contact:  J.  E. 
Strange,  Star,  Meridian,  Miss. 


Editorial 


REPORTER 

Leading  Southeast  daily  seeks 
competent  journeyman  or 
promising  beginner.  High 
standards  rewarded  with  top 
pay;  chance  for  advancement; 
all  company  benefits.  Over 
100,000  circulation.  Coastal  city 
in  prime  recreation  area.  Mod¬ 
erate  climate. 

Box  1872 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ARIZONA 

OOMBINA-nON  DBSKMAN-REPORT- 
FIR  wanted  immediately  on  six-day 
afternoon  paper  in  state’s  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  city,  ^cellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perience  young  newsman.  Airmail 
resume,  sidary,  references  to  Dw 
Byrne,  Managing  Flditor,  Scottsdale 
Daily  Progress,  P.  O,  Box  818,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Arizona. 
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elp  Wsrited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


REPORTER  to  round  out  2-man  news 
team  covering  city  of  22,000  in  Zone  2. 
Would  join  editorial  staff  of  15  on  6- 
day  P.M.  circulating  more  than  18,000 
in  5  counties.  Modern  photo  dept;  com¬ 
plete  library  and  full-time  librarian. 
Attractive  working  conditions  and 
don't  worry  about  lieing  desk-bound. 
News  features  encouraged  and  enter¬ 
prise  rewarded.  Unmatched  fringes  and 
retirement  plan.  Three-month  breakin 
before  man  leaves  for  graduate  studies. 
Will  take  care  of  interview  expense. 
Salary  open.  Box  1811,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED ;  First-class  combination  re¬ 
porter  and  desk  man  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  Florida  West  Coast  afternoon 
daily.  Chance  for  immediate  advance¬ 
ment.  Give  all  details  in  first  letter, 
salary  expected,  etc.  Write  Box  1855, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  young  re¬ 
porter  (or  J-grad)  with  initiative,  com¬ 
petence,  and  a  real  flair  for  writing, 
to  handle  news  assignments  and  depth 
features  in  a  city  of  40,000  on  Lake 
Erie.  Send  samples,  photo.  Box  1868, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
nigfatside  suburban  beat  covering  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Government,  imlice  news  and 
features.  Medium-sized  Zone  2  daily. 
Must  be  hard  worker — willing  to  do 
thorough  job.  Good  pay.  top  fringes. 
Car  essential.  Opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  county  courthouse, 
generai  assignment  reporter.  Potential 
to  handle  city  editor's  slot.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Offset,  5^4-day  daily. 
Air-conditioned  plant  and  all  equip¬ 
ment  new  this  year.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  to  Elditor,  Belvidere  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere.  III. 

roiTOR-IN-CHIEF  WANTED.  Fast 
growing  regional  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  magazine.  Fine  opportunity  Zone 
6.  For  details  send  complete  resume 
including  idioto  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1880,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

KENTUCKY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
immediate  opening  for  young  reporter. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Car  neces¬ 
sary.  Write  R.  S.  Hoskins,  The  Enter¬ 
prise,  Harlan.  Ky. 

REPORTEIRS  for  highly  comtietitive 
newspaper  which  stresses  local  coverage 
in  a  university  comqsunity.  Openings 
for  experienced  reporter  and  recent  J- 
grad.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
expected  to;  Harold  Holmes,  Executive 
Ed.,  News-Gazette,  Champaign.  III. 

SHARP  DESKMAN-REPORTER  to 
back  up  M.E.  Ehnphasis:  Local  news. 
E>ill  resume  and  salary  expectations  to; 
M.  D.  Glover,  Skagit  Valley  Herald. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


SUBURBAN  REDORTER.  Energetic, 
ambitious  and  imaginative.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  reporter  on  small  daily 
re^y  to  move  up  to  larger  paper.  Car 
desirable.  Send  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  clippings  if  possible,  to  Robert 
G,  E^chenberg,  Managing  ^itor.  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albcuiy  1,  N.Y. 

TOP-NOTCH,  EXPERIENCED  RE- 
PORTEIR  to  cover  beat  in  key  com¬ 
munity  for  award-winning  40,000  + 
New  Jersey  daily.  Challenging  position 
calling  for  full  talents  to  develop 
meaningful,  well-written  stories.  ESx- 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Night  beat. 
Car  a  must.  References  required.  Good 
spot  to  move  up.  Box  1874,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  EDITOR  to  take 
over  3-man  state  desk  for  aggressive 
23,000  daily  on  Lake  Erie.  Job  in¬ 
cludes;  writing,  editing,  photography, 
iayout  (2  to  6  pages  daily  including 
section  front),  management  of  3  bu¬ 
reaus,  25  corresiiondents.  Opiwrtunity 
for  advancement  with  exi>anding  news- 
pai>er  group. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  orga¬ 
nize  news  bureau,  develop  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  photos  in  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Send  samples,  photo  to  W.  N.  Roesgen, 
Managing  Eklitor,  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 

COPY  READER-REDORTER  for  high- 
est  quality  suburban  group.  Must  be 
experienced  and  capable  in  writing  and 
editing.  Congenial  staff  in  rapidly 
growing  firm.  Genesee  Valley  News- 
pai>ers,  7  State  St.,  Pittsforf,  N.Y. 
Write  giving  full  particulars. 
— 

EDITORIAL  WRITER -NEWSMAN; 
25,000  daily  in  fast-growing  city.  Zone 
5.  wants  bright,  able,  mature,  well- 
grounded  news  man  and  editor  who 
prefers  Republican  side.  Will  grow  with 
paper.  Give  full  information.  Box  1908, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  wants 
reporter,  preferably  with  at  least  2 
years'  experience.  Give  references, 
salary  required  in  first  letter.  Box  1918, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

INITIATIVE  AND  IMAGINATION  ? 
Eixpanding  Chicago  and  suburban  news¬ 
paper  chain  will  soon  be  seeking  news¬ 
men  with  writing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  for  reporting  openings.  Advance¬ 
ment  to  an  editorship  up  to  you  and 
what  you  show  us.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Send  full  particulars  to:  Peter 
J.  Donaghue,  Executive  Eklitor,  Chi¬ 
cago  North  Side  Newspai)ers,  8619  N. 
Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago  26,  III. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6,000  cir., 
6-day  daily.  This  is  a  growing  news¬ 
paper  with  good  opportunities ;  ideally 
located  in  resort  area.  Write  giving 
full  resume  to:  Publisher,  Woodstock 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  III. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  talent 
in  news  and  feature  pictures.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  preferr^ — not  essential. 
Fast-growing  daily  in  resort  area. 
Write:  R.  W.  Bliss,  Gazette,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  giving  age,  education,  experience, 
family  status. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OPPORTUNITY 


Excellent  career  opportunity  with  prom¬ 
inent  life  insurance  company  located 
in  New  England.  Must  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  three  company  publications 
with  aid  of  experienced  staff. 

Rapid  advancement  to  Publications  Man¬ 
ager  for  the  right  person  with  writing 
and  production  experience  plus  aptitude 
for  management.  Send  resume  stating 
salary  expected  to 

Box  1905  Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR,  ASSISTANT 

CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Opportunity  with  major  oil  company  affiliated  with  STAND¬ 
ARD  OIL  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY).  Candidates  must 
have  degree  in  Journalism  and  a  minimum  of  two  to  three 
years  in  writing  functions  on  daily  or  industrial  newspapers. 
Duties  will  include  assistance  to  the  editor  in  all  phases  of  the 
production  of  a  bi-weekly  employe  newspaper,  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  wide  variety  of  public  relations  activities  including 
press  relations,  preparation  of  radio  programs,  speech  writing, 
and  management-employe  communications.  Some  talent  in 
drawing  or  design  desirable,  and  knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful. 

Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  experience,  plus  all-inclusive 
benefits.  Exceilenn  growth  opportunity.  Write  giving  personal  history 
and  work  experience;  please  include  telephone  number. 

DEPT.  Z.  P.O.  BOX  518, 

RADIO  CITY  STATION,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER  —  Elxcellent  ixwition  for 
college  man  with  one  to  four  years' 
experience  on  smaller  Midwest  daily 
who  is  now  ready  for  more  challenging 
liosition.  Write;  Personnel  Department, 
Rockford  (III.)  Morning  Star  &  Regi¬ 
ster-Republic. 

REPORTER  —  good  pay,  good  train¬ 
ing,  fringe  benefits  —  some  experience. 
Interest  in  sports,  pictures  preferred. 
Apply  in  writing  to:  George  North- 
ridge,  Managing  Editor,  Geneva  (N.Y.) 
Times. 

REPORTER  for  50,000  city  evening 
daily  tope  in  its  class.  Zone  2.  College 
required.  Need  man  interested  in  gov¬ 
ernment  —  willing  to  fill  in  on  wire 
desk  and  sports.  Box  1914,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  six-day  afternoon 
Central  Penna.  daily,  circ.  13,800.  Good 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  1-3 
years'  experience  to  move  up  to  daily 
from  weekly.  Need  someone  with  at 
least  year's  experience  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  (no  developing  or 
printing).  Box  1916,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  preferably  exi>erienced, 
for  aggressive  afternoon  daily  of  11,000 
in  growing  resort-college  city.  Fred  G. 
Eaton,  editor,  The  Saratogion,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  N.Y. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
quality  daily  near  Los  Angeles.  Must 
have  experience,  be  feature-minded; 
$100  per  week  to  start  —  top  benefits. 
Give  references.  Box  1911,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  on  daily 
newspaper  in  Glens  Falls,  New  York, 
beautiful  City  of  Adirondacks.  Good 
job,  five  day  week,  vacation  period, 
fringe  benefits,  fine  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write  to  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Glens  Falls  Post  Company,  Glens 
Falls,  New  York,  giving  age,  education, 
experience,  references. 

WANT  EXPERIENCED  MAN  to  swing 
between  morning  city  desk  and  wire ; 
not  a  job  for  b^inner.  Will  pay  top 
salary  for  experienced  man.  Choice  of 
5  or  6  shifts  with  cash  overtime  past 
40  hours.  Prefer  resident  Rocky  or 
Intermountain  area.  Write  air-mail : 
Richard  Hernoek.  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man,  Boise,  Idaho,  giving  full  experi¬ 
ence.  references  and  available  date. 

^Wri  ter — 

Ne«d  highly  ratpoatible  mmn  for 
writinc  mod  pUcemcnt  Job  with  e«i^ 
iral  Now  York  indastrial  ctfrpormUon« 
Strong  expMioneo  in  nowtpopor  or 
wiro  MToicoo  with  oddiiional  PR  ox* 
poriooeo  dooinblo.  fixooUont  oppor* 
limitj  for  oxoentiYo  dorolopoMnl. 

Box  lt6ie  Editor  k  Pobiuhor 


REPORTER-WRITER;  national  maga¬ 
zine:  must  know  M.D.'s  and  hospitalt; 
NYC  area.  Box  1928,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMEN’S 

EDITOR 

with  imagination  to  produce 
attractive  women's  section  for 
leading  Midwestern  daily  and 
also  have  complete  supervision 
of  stall.  Send  full  resume  with 
salary  expectation  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Your  confidence  respect- 
be  assured. 

Box  1910  Editor  &  Publisher 

YOUNG,  experienced  itolice  and  courts 
reporter  for  Central  Virginia  morning 
newspaper.  ETve-day  40-hour  week. 
Numerous  fringe  benefits.  David  W. 
Wright,  managing  editor.  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

YOUNG  NEWS  MAN  with  Ulent  for 
digging  hard  news,  features;  some 
desk  work  experience  preferred.  Givs 
full  information  —  age,  education, 
experience,  family  status,  camera 
availability.  Box  1922,  Elditor  &  Pub> 
Usher, 

Free  Lance 

FTIEE  LANCEIRSI  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and 
captions  EVee  Information.  Gebbis 
Press,  151  W,  48th  St.,  New  York  36, 
N,  Y. 

STRINGBaiS  WANTED  for  monthly 
printing  trade  newspai»r.  Box  1923, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS  I  I  will  compete  with  the 
Post  and  Confidential  for  your  big 
story.  Call  me  collect,  but  take  a  look 
at  our  paper  first.  Bob  Borzello,  Elditor 
THE  NATIONAL  INSIDED,  2713  N. 
Pulaski  Road,  Chicago  39,  Illinois,  772- 
5866. 

Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  SUPE3RINTE24DE24T 
for  rotary  letterpreas  plant  printing 
newspapers  and  circulars,  20  full  tins 
employees.  Union,  give  experience, 
age,  martial  status,  salary  and  when 
available.  Zone  2.  Box  186$,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

MACHINIST  experienced  on  ITS  and 
related  equipment,  including  Teletype 
and  Linotype.  Lobster  shift.  35-hours. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Write  giving 
full  resume.  Zone  2.  Box  1924,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-  qualified  reporters,  editors,  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  and  back  shop 
personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for 
application  form. 

Public  Relations 

NEWS  REPORTER  needed  for  put- 
time  public  relations  writing  assign¬ 
ments  by  South  Chicago  industrial 
organization.  Write  Box  1886,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotgpe,  Intqrtyiw  Instruction 
EYee  Information 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  Tune  22.  1963 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


I 


Administrative 


MANAGER  SOM  DAILY  seeks  poten- 
tioall  UfTers  experience,  ability,  re¬ 
sults!  Box  1863,  EJditor  &  Publisher, 


got  problems?  Have  solutions, 
maniiKcment  to  mechanical.  Sixteen 
years'  exi>erience  in  successfully  meet- 
init  <laily's  problems.  Texan.  Available 
thirty  days  notice.  Box  1906,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

Dynamic,  profrressive  administrator 
with  a  solid  record  of  achievement 
wishes  to  join  a  (rood  newspaper  in 
a  (frowinir  area  offering  a  real  chal¬ 
lenge  and  opimrtunity,  A  leader  and  a 
doer,  ns  administrator  of  America’s 
top  newspaiter  organization  derived 
maximum  eHiciency  from  personnel 
and  ran  a  “happy,  high  morale’’  shop. 
Creative,  long  range  planning  ability. 
Strong  in  marketing  research,  adver¬ 
tising,  sales.  Ability  to  create  or  im¬ 
prove  ui>on  the  internal  and  external 
image  of  your  organization.  Community 
minded  citizen  completely  oriented  to 
small  town  or  city  environment.  Have 
top  contacts  in  America  in  both  the 
news)>aper  and  advertising  fields  and 
finest  business  and  personal  references. 
Write  Box  1919,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WARTIME  P.SYCnOLOOICAL  WABFAKE 
(Incl.  radio).  11  years  M.E.  35,000 
newspai>er,  also  magazine;  6^  years 
advertising  director  group  five  news¬ 
papers,  4  magazines.  Familiar  Africa. 
India,  U.K.  British-born,  now  selling 
space  competitive  market  Canada,  de¬ 
sires  settle  States,  preferably  Zones 
2,  9.  Age  43,  married,  3  children.  PR, 
newspaper  administration  preferred : 
advertising,  promotion,  editorial  wel¬ 
come.  Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUTH  AND  EN’IHUSIASM  tempered 
by  8  years’  experience.  Currently  retail 
manager  West  Coast  daily.  Prefer  posi¬ 
tion  us  ad  director  or  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  or  general  manager  of  non-met. 
Proven  producer  at  management  level. 
Strong  advertising  and  mechanical 
background.  Honorable  reason  for 
change.  Married,  college.  Box  1921, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATOR  —  experienced  as  city 
manager,  country  manager,  traveling 
representative,  seeks  position  as  circu¬ 
lation  manager  or  assistant  in  any 
field.  Top  references.  Location  no  ol^ 
ject.  Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG.  AMBmOUS  —  Eight  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
College  grad.  Seeks  challenge  on  large 
or  small.  Want  to  relocate.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  RESULTS?  I  can  get  them! 
Experience  as  CM  small  daily;  super¬ 
visor  large  ME&S.  College  graduate. 
Good  record.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1927,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROO’M  career  girl.  Nine  years’ 
know-how  competitive  and  non-competi¬ 
tive  major  weeklies,  dailies.  Excellent 
references.  Open  now!  Box  1851,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

ACCREDITED  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily  News;  free-lance; 
feature  writers:  your  selection.  Far 
Blast.  Experienced.  Mariana  &  Bart 
Jackson,  1611  Isshiki,  Kanagawa-ken, 
Hayama,  Japan. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive,  promotional,  creative  mind 
with  down-to-earth  advertising  sense 
.  that  explores  .  .  .  develops  poten¬ 
tial  new  business.  Dependable  —  rich 
in  experience  —  cost-conscious,  profit- 
oriented.  Ability  to  activate  sales  forces 
to  plait,  prepare  and  produce!  Seeking 
permanent  position  with  growth  com- 
Peny.  Straight  salary  or  salary  -|- 
mus.  Available  August  1st.  Box  189'i, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

OOMBINA’nON  news-ad  man.  Good  on 
layout,  know  offset.  Employed.  Box 
1894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND! 
Twenty  years’  experience — promotion, 
administration,  BaJes — all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1887,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Editorial 

CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel.  Box  1803,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN,  14  years’  experience;  set 
up  complete  operation  for  34,000  circ. 
newspaper  and  ran  same.  Seeks  job 
where  operation  is  handled  by  more  than 
one  person.  Box  1806,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  prize-winning 
weekly  seeks  editorial  post  on  daily. 
Now  earning  $10,000.  Young,  fast,  ac¬ 
curate.  imaginative,  good  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Box  1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DBSIGNER/ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
EMPLOYSa:  RELATIONS  ...  and 
Volunteer  Editor  Assembly  District  by¬ 
weekly,  seeks  job  in  Zone  2  or  1.  Fe¬ 
male,  28.  university  graduate  with  5 
years’  experience,  3  in  non-profit  pub¬ 
lications.  Diversified  education  in  Jour¬ 
nalism  (accredited).  Radio-’TV.  $6600, 
Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDI’TORIAL  WRITTni 
EXPE31IENCE  CX)UNTS.  Athletes  may 
weaken  at  35:  the  best  editorial  writers, 
like  judges,  are  at  their  peak  at  65. 
Some  employers,  including  mine,  retire 
everybody  at  66.  Tlieir  loss  is  your 
opimrtunity.  Ask  me  to  prove  it  and  I’ll 
send  you  the  evidence,  ^x  1899,  Blditor 
&  Publisher, 


EHH’TORIAL  'WRI’l'ER,  35,  desires  part- 
time  arrangement  in  Zone  1.  Available 
as  vacation  fill-in.  Sample  clips.  Box 
1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITDR 
Zones  I  or  2,  Twelve  years’  responsible 
newspaper  exiierience.  Write  Box  1898, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  phone  area  code 
201-HU  2-1399. 


MANAGING  EDITORSHIP  WANTED. 
Midwest.  Now  news  editor  on  50,000 
daily  with  12  years’  experience.  Age 
34,  married.  Top  references.  Box  1878, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER-EDITOR,  30,  clin¬ 
ical  and  socio-economics.  PVee-Iance  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Box  1879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATTONAL  PRIZE-'WINNING  Wom- 
en’s-Food  EMitor;  13  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence.  Sharp  on  makeup,  features.  Best 
references.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPOR’l'ER,  28,  two  years’  experience 
police,  courts,  education,  features,  pho¬ 
tography  ;  seeks  position  on  daily  in 
Zones  1  or  2.  Vet,  college,  widely 
traveled  abroad.  Best  references.  Box 
1903,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER— 27  years’  experience  all 
heats  —  features,  columns,  editorials. 
College  trained,  good  references.  Good 
health.  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-STAR’ITER  wants  West  C^ast — 
daily,  PR  or  trade  magazine.'  Four 
years’  general  reporter,  features,  col¬ 
umnist-heavy  marine.  College  trained. 
Camera,  no  sports.  Top  references, 
clips.  Box  1876,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


When  them  copyreaders  is  rotten, 
you  can’t  pick  very  much  cotton. 
Box  1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CI’TY  EDITOR,  small  daily,  willing  to 
put  forth  the  extra  effort  that  marks 
a  professional  as  reporter  for  50,000  or 
over  daily  in  Zone  5,  2  or  1.  Box  1925, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL  WORK  on  small-town 
paper  desired;  exiierienced ;  single,  31, 
college  grad.  Box  1907,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 
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Editorial 


EXPE31IENCED  WRITE®  &  EDITOR, 
40,  wants  to  lie  editor  of  small  daily. 
South  Central  area  preferred.  Box  1909, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


JUST  GRADUA’TEDI  English  Major 
(B.A.)  seeks  challenging  editorial  posi¬ 
tion,  Much  exiierience  on  college  news¬ 
paper  and  two  dailies.  Fast  learner. 
Ehccellent  references.  Box  1917,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 


MAN/WIFR,  accomplished  journalists, 
seeks  editorship  small  daily  or  weekly 
non-populous  area.  Zones  1,  7,  8.  Box 
1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITE® — Southern  boy  with 
avid  sports  enthusiasm  eager  to  get  off 
city  side.  Veteran.  29,  3-years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Looks  for  paper  willing  to  pay 
for  ability.  Tightwads  needn’t  bother. 
Box  1916,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


’TOP-FLIGHT  WOMAN  with  national 
by-line  wants  new  challenge  as  writer, 
editor  of  women’s  news  (will  re¬ 
organize  your  women’s  department  if 
you  wish)  or  edit  food  section  that  will 
be  talk  of  the  town.  What  have  yon  to 
offer  in  Zone  5?  Box  1913,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦^ioirORrirREPORTERS^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PE®SONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


NEWSPAPER  -  MA(UZINE  PERSONNEL 
Editorial-Clerical-Production 
PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 


Free  Lance 

METTROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERMAN 
seeks  writing  and  photo  assignments 
in  Chicago  area.  Box  1827,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

WRITTK-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowl^ge.  Taiiored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  ’Travel 
anywhere  from  Chicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  III. 


CDPY  EDITDR  SERVICE 
'Why  hire  an  extra  copyreader  to  edit 
time  copy,  fillers,  special  edition  ar¬ 
ticles?  Abie  “pro’’  with  AP,  top  daily 
experience  offers  sharp  editing  and 
heads,  tailored  to  your  paper’s  style, 
by  mail  at  reasonable  rates.  Box  1877, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Mechanical 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTED.  Ability 
with  19  years’  experience  press  stereo 
color.  Box  1816,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


SUPE®INTENDENT  large  litho  plant 
— newspaper  and  electronic  background 
— seeking  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agership  or  comping  superintendent. 
Elxperienced  all  hot/ cold  processes;  able 
to  retrain  present  personnel,  composing 
room  planning,  etc.  Elxperienced  union 
negotiations.  Confidential.  Box  1829, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MEDHANICAL  SUPBRINTTINDEaTT  or 
Compoeing  room  foreman.  Strictly  non¬ 
union.  Age  50.  Married.  Now  employed. 
Supervised  large  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
pers,  Teletype,  stereo,  press,  engraving 
and  composing.  Low  page  cost,  good 
co-ordinator.  Good  reference.  $10,000  a- 
year-man.  Box  1882,  EMitor  &  Ihib- 
lisher. 


■WEB  OFTSETT  Production  Manager  de¬ 
sires  position.  Ebcperienced  in  all 
phases;  also  experienced  photo¬ 
engraver.  Write  Box  1896,  EMitor  & 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Varying  Degrees  of  Ignorance 


Stockholm 

Since  the  fateful  day  of  Nov. 
7,  1917,  when  Lenin’s  red  guards 
stormed  the  imperial  winter 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dominated  the 
headlines  of  our  press  and  still 
claims  the  lion’s  share  of  our 
space. 

Yet  46  years  later,  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  average  newspaper 
reader,  despite  the  revolutionary 
advance  in  our  communications 
facilities,  largely  remains  a 
terra  incognita,  a  veritable  dark¬ 
est  Africa  of  the  time  of  Dr. 
Livingston,  Harry  Shapiro,  Mos¬ 
cow  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International,  told  the 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  here. 

“In  the  past  two  or  three  dec¬ 
ades,”  he  said,  “the  Western 
world  has  been  astonished  and 
jolted  unnecessarily,  I  submit, 
by  a  succession  of  events  which 
could  and  should  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated  by  any  serious  student 
of  Soviet  affairs.  To  name  just 
a  few:  the  Red  Army’s  effective 
resistance  to  the  German  on¬ 
slaught,  Stalin’s  postwar  politi¬ 
cal  offensive,  economic  recovery 
of  Soviet  Union,  the  significant 
domestic  reforms  of  the  Khru¬ 
shchev  era,  pioneering  achieve¬ 
ments  in  space,  etc.” 

He  cited  the  Khrushchev 
resignation  or  abdication  stories 
and  the  talk  about  a  Kremlin 
purge  after  the  recent  spy  trial 
as  “uncritical  and  unjustified 
dissemination  of  journalistic 
speculation.” 

“They  illustrate  a  common 
temptation  to  rush  into  print 
with  inadequately  considered 
comment  and  speculation  on 
communist  events,”  he  said. 

The  Western  image  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  some  respect 
no  less  false  than  the  Soviet 
image  of  the  West  and  with  no 
justification.  Closed  as  Soviet 
society  may  be  it  is  not  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  he  said. 

He  noted  the  difficulty  of  col¬ 
lecting  information  in  Moscow 
but  added  that  Western  journal¬ 
ism  has  not  taken  full  advantage 
of  all  available  opportunities  to 
report  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  an  attitude  of  neglect,  he 
said,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  when  Hitler  marched 
over  the  Soviet  frontier  in  June 
22,  1941,  an  event  which  the 
entire  world  had  predicted,  only 
four  Western  news  organiza¬ 
tions  aside  from  the  Germans 


were  represented  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  Havas,  Reuters,  UP  and 
AP. 

*  *  * 

When  Stalin  died  in  March 
1953,  the  only  reporters  present 
in  Moscow  were  representatives 
of  UP,  AP,  France-Presse,  Reu¬ 
ters  and  the  New  York  Times. 
The  great  newspapers  of  Scan¬ 
dinavia,  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  were 
“conspicuously  absent,”  he  said. 

“No  wonder  that  although  the 
pseudo-science  of  Kremlinology 
or  demonology  was  then  at  its 
apex  and  a  not-quite-accurate 
journalistic  quip  had  it,  ‘there 
are  no  experts  on  the  Soviet 
Union  only  varying  degrees  of 
ignorance.’  ”  There  are  now 
about  50  Western  reporters  in 
Moscow. 

“I  submit,”  Mr.  Shapiro  went 
on,  “there  is  no  more  dangerous 
concept  in  our  effort  to  interpret 
the  Communist  world  then  what 
might  be  called  the  ‘frozen  con¬ 
cept  of  Soviet  history.’  Soviet 
history  does  not  begin  when  a 
particular  reporter  arrives  in 
Moscow  and  it  does  not  end  when 
he  leaves  or  is  expelled.  Khru¬ 
shchev’s  Russia  is  as  different 
from  Stalin’s  as  Stalin’s  was 
from  Lenin’s  or  as  Lenin’s  from 
that  of  his  imperial  predecessor. 

“There  have  been  some  im¬ 
provements  in  lifting  of  pre¬ 
liminary  censorship,  new  sources 
of  information,  but  in  many 
respects  reporters  are  still 
making  bricks  without  straw 
and  waging  an  uphill  fight  for  a 
free  flow  of  information.” 

Mr.  Shapiro  closed  by  quoting 
former  Ambassador  Bohlen  as 
saying  “Russia  is  a  country  of 
many  secrets  but  no  mysteries.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Shapiro,  who  has  been  in 
Moscow  for  30  years,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  an  IPI  panel  on  the  sub¬ 
ject:  “Interpreting  the  Com¬ 
munist  World.”  He  introduced 
Michel  Tatu,  Moscow  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Le  Monde,  Paris, 
who  said  70%  of  news  sent  out 
of  Russia  is  gathered  from  Tass 
or  the  radio.  These  are  official 
channels.  Twenty  percent  comes 
from  the  “shows”  of  Russian 
life :  the  meetings  of  the  Central 
Committee,  Presidium,  etc.  Only 
10%  is  exclusive  news  which 
must  be  checked  and  double 
checked. 

Mr.  Tatu  said  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  figure  out  what  the 
newspapers  do  not  talk  about. 


But  interpretation  of  the  news 
is  difficult  because  official  an¬ 
nouncements  are  brief  with  no 
explanation.  They  are  also 
usually  “after  the  fact.”  He 
confirmed  what  Mr.  Shapiro  had 
said  that  the  recent  spy  trial  was 
the  last  of  the  story  and  any 
“purge”  had  taken  place  before 
the  trial  was  made  public. 

Mr.  Tatu  said  it  is  important 
to  watch  for  obscure  clues  such 
as  who  said  what,  where  and 
how  it  was  said.  This  plus  some 
knowledge  of  history  and  great 
caution  in  handling  is  needed. 

Mr.  Shapiro  said  a  reporter 
in  Moscow  had  to  be  a  historian, 
a  iK)litical  scientist  and  a 
detective. 

The  last  panel  member  was 
Dr.  Arno  Scholz,  of  the  Tele- 
graf,  Berlin,  who  said  there 
were  no  free  people  or  independ¬ 
ent  journalists  in  the  Soviet 
zone  except  for  a  Reuters’  office. 

He  said  items  filtering  across 
the  border  cannot  be  checked 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  pene¬ 
trate  East  Germany. 

“The  East  Germans  are  long¬ 
ing  for  the  day,”  he  said,  “when 
they  can  read  newspapers  writ¬ 
ten  by  free  journalists.” 

Terkel  Terkelsen,  Berlingske 
Tidende,  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
reviewed  the  Der  Spiegel  case 
and  said  the  German  press  and 
public  formed  a  solid  front 
against  the  government  rather 
than  for  the  publication.  He  said 
the  case  revised  the  legal  point 
whether  the  press  is  free  to 
assemble  classified  information 
that  has  already  been  in  print 
and  publish  it.  He  said  only  one 
point  of  information  was  chal¬ 
lenged  in  the  Der  Spiegel  article 
and  it  was  deleted. 

• 

Ad  Office  in  Tokyo 

The  New  York  Times  has 
opened  a  Pacific  area  advertis¬ 
ing  office  in  Tokyo.  Joseph  De¬ 
Marco,  a  resident  of  Japan  for 
many  years,  will  be  in  charge. 
The  Times  also  maintains  a 
news  bureau  in  Tokyo.  This  will 
continue  as  a  separate  opera¬ 
tion. 


MORIN  RICHARDSON 

2  Pomona  Graduates 
Get  Honorary  Degrees 

Claremont,  Calit 

A.  T.  Richardson,  publishv 
and  editor  of  the  Pomona  Prof- 
ress-Bulletin,  and  Reiman  G. 
(Pat)  Morin,  AP  correspondent, 
were  given  honorary  doctorate 
degrees  at  Pomona  Collegers 
70th  commencement  ceremoniei 
here  June  9. 

Mr.  Richardson  has  the  long¬ 
est  continuous  service  with  one 
newspaper  in  California.  A  190J 
graduate,  he  worked  his  way 
through  college  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Pomona  Progress  and 
in  1905,  with  another  employe, 
he  purchased  the  paper. 

Mr.  Morin,  a  1929  graduate, 
joined  the  AP  in  1934.  He  hu 
had  special  assignments  in 
Korea  and  Little  Rock,  both  of 
which  earned  him  Pulitier 
Prizes. 

• 

On  Information  Staff 

Chicago 

Normand  A.  Paasch  has  been 
named  to  the  information  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  pro¬ 
motion  department.  He  is  a  f(n*- 
mer  editor  of  the  Hazel  Crtd 
(Ill.)  Courier. 

• 

Coast  ‘Rep’  Weds 

San  Francisco 

Sheila  Stratton  Nutto  becam* 
the  wife  of  Walter  F.  Patzlrf, 
Branham  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  June  15. 


What  they’re  saying  about 

"Cy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 

“.  .  .  your  daily  column  is  avidly  read  by  all  mem>- 
bers  of  our  family — even  the  teenagers.  It  is  ever¬ 
lastingly  helpful,  intelligent,  and  encouraging.  .  .  . 

We  can’t  say  enough  in  praise  of  your  column.”  ■ 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Stuebs 

National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Cn  Va 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6.  Illinois  EKI  Uhl  bI 
Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  NUMBER  15 
ON  ATOMIC  ELECTRIC  POWER 


An  engineer  at  a  new 
investor-owned  atomic 
electric  power  plant 
checks  out  ports  in  the 
nuclear  reactor  head. 


125  COMPANIES.,. 
25  ATOMIC  POWER  PROJECTS... 
$1,000,000,000  PROGRAM 


There’s  a  big  job  being  done  by  America’s  investor- 
owned  electric  light  and  power  companies  to  get  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  atom.  It’s  a  $1  billion  program.  Power 
companies  from  all  over  the  nation— 125  of  them— are 
now  participating  in  25  atomic  electric  projects.  All 
this  is  just  one  part  of  the  investor-owned  electric 
companies’  continuing  research  and  development 
program  to  make  sure  America  will  always  have  plenty 
of  low-cost  electric  power. 


lnY6StOr~0Wn6d  ElSCtriC  Li£[ht  snd  POWBT  COmpSniBS..  .serving  more  r/ton  140,000,000  people  across  the  nation 

Sponsors'  namts  on  requost  through  this  magaiino 


Printed  in  US./4. 


New  King  of  Spellers 


Glen  Van  Slyke  III,  13,  representing  The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  was  champion  of  the 
1963  National  Spelling  Bee.  He  is  joined  by  Dr.  Richard  R.  Baker,  left,  pronouncer,  and 
James  H.  Wagner,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  director  of  the  National  Spelling  Bee. 


A  judge  at  the  National  Spelling  Bee  recently  completed  19 
years  of  distinguished  service  with  these  words: 

“I  salute  the  spellers  of  the  past  and  thank  them  for  many 
treasured  memories.  To  the  new  spellers  who  will  come  on 
stage  in  the  years  ahead,  let  me  say  this:  You  will  enjoy  your 
visit  to  Washington.  You  will  enjoy  your  fellow  contestants. 
You  will  enjoy  most  of  the  words  you  will  be  asked  to  spell. 
One  of  you  will  enjoy  every  word.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  be 
that  one.” 


Among  69  spellers  competing  in  last  week’s  Washington  finals, 
the  happy  youngster  pictured  above  was  “that  one”— the  1963 
National  Spelling  Bee  champion. 

For  36  years  victory  in  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has  been'i 
one  of  the  finest  honors  a  child  could  achieve.  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  the  51  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
who  sponsor  this  event  take  pride  in  making  such  an  achieves 
ment  possible— and  hail  not  only  the  new  champion,  but  all  of. 
the  millions  of  children  who  participated  in  the  1963  progranui 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  t  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  ( 


I  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  A  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


•  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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